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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


W. B. D. D. T. having an intention of 
preparing a new and complete edition of 
the works of Richard Crashaw and Robert 
Southwell, is anxious to be informed if 
any other person is engaged in a similar 
design, in order that he may be spared 
unnecessary labour ; and, if not, he will 
feel much obliged by any communications 
relating to either of these poets being sent 
to 25, Great King Street, Edinburgh, or 
to the care of Messrs. Pickering, Dolman, 
or Darling, booksellers, London. 

We copy the following remarks from 
the Atheneum :—A Prospectus has been 
issued, announcing a new edition of Dug- 
dale’s Monasticon. It is to be reprinted 
*‘ paginatim’’ from the last edition, edited 
by Messrs. Caley, Ellis, and Bandinel, 
and ‘‘ the numerous typographical errors 
which unfortunately are to be met with in 
the impression of 1817-30 are to be care- 
fully corrected in the proposed reprint, by 
an eminent antiquary”’ not named. The 
Prospectus further promises that ‘ the 
great improvements which have taken place 
in the manufacture of paper, the brilliancy 
of the ink now employed by our great 
printers, and the very superior skill of the 
copperplate printers of the present day, 
will enable the proprietors to place before 
the public, at the comparatively low price 
of 31/. 10s. a work in every way superior 
to that for which the former subscribers 
paid no less than 141/. 15s.’’ The pub- 
lisher of the proposed new edition, of 
course, is not responsible for the injustice 
done to the subscribers to the edition of 
1817-30, who were assured, by way of 
lure, that no other copies were to be printed 
beyond those actually subscribed for. It 
was a condition attaching to the price of 
1417. 15s.; yet no sooner was the work 
completed, than it appeared that one hun- 
dred extracopies had been printed. These, 
owing to certain occurrences, were thrown 
into the market; and the subscriber’s 
copy, which cost him 141/, 15s. became 
depreciated to less than a fourth part of 
that sum. Very good copies of Dugdale 
have been selling from 35/. to 40/. of late 
years. The value of the subscriber’s copy 
is now to be lessened asecond time by the 
issue of copies, ‘‘ in every way superior,”’ 
at 314. 10s, It may be doubted whether 


there is a market for such a reprint as that 
which is now projected. No doubt the 
correction of the numerous typographical 
errors will be a good; but, if correction is 
to stop here, it will fall very short of what 
is needed. Are not ¢opographical errors 
to be corrected ? Are not possessions to 
be attached to their proper monasteries ? 
It happens, in the Ministers’ accounts of 
the possessions seized by Harry the Eighth, 
that a general title applies to several mo- 
nasteries. Instances might be pointed 
out in the edition of 1817 where the ac- 
counts of several religious houses have been 
printed as the account of one house. Are 
not the Saxon charters, too, to be revised ? 
As the reprint is to be paginatim, it will 
of course contain but a portion of the 
*¢ Valor Ecclesiasticus ’’ of 26 Hen. VIII. 
for the editors inserted only so much as 
happened to be printed when the Monas- 
ticon was at press, not consulting the 
MSS. for the remainder. It would have 
been better to have omitted it altogether. 
—To these just objections made by the 
Atheneum to this extraordinary project, 
we may add another very important one, 
that the new Monasticon, as a corpus, is 
by no means so full and complete, not 
only as it might be made by proper re- 
search now, but also as it ought to have 
been made at the time of its publication. 
In fact it does not supersede the old works 
of Dugdale and Stevens, but is in some 
respects an abridgement of them. It was 
commenced on a large plan, and, if that 
plan had been carried out, it ought to 
have made twenty instead of eight volumes. 
To multiply copies of such a book may be 
a branch of manufacture, but it really is 
not deserving the name of literature. 


Errata.—lIn p. 13, for Lord Camel- 
ford, read Lord Falkland. The latter was 
mortally wounded in a duel with Alex- 
ander Powell, esq. Feb. 28, 1809. In 
p. 361, for founded civilization read found 
civilization. In p. 388, line 44, for 
Henry III. read Henry VII. P. 397, 
line 34, for Born with read Boon worth. 
In p. 432, for Knife read Knipe, and see 
the Deaths of Clergy in our present Num- 
ber ; and for Barlow read Barton. 
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Memoirs and Correspondence of George Lord Lyttelton, from 1784 
to 1773. Compiled by Robert Phillimore. 2 vols. 


THE editor, after some interesting memoirs of the Lyttelton family, 
from the early days of Henry the Third to the birth of George the first 
Lord Lyttelton, proceeds to give an account of the subject of his work, 
who was born in 1709, dividing his chapters into different periods, and at 
the commencement prefixing a list of those historical and literary works 
on which he relies as authorities, in addition to the manuscripts at Hagley. 
He mentions two plans of publication that were open before him: one to 
print the letters in the order of their dates; the other to interweave them 
into a biographical account of Lord Lyttelton. The latter, though the 
more laborious, he justly preferred, and the only possible objection that 
could be raised to it, or, more properly speaking, the only drawback on its 
suceess, would be that Lord Lyttelton never stood in the foremost rank of 
the politicians or statesmen of his time, and therefore must appear as a 
secondary figure in the group, the lustre of his talents being overshadowed 
in the historic picture by the greater names of Chatham, and Mansfield, and 
Pelham, and others. On this account we think the whole narrative might 
have been more judiciously compressed, as we are sometimes in danger of find- 
ing our personal interest in Lyttelton weakened or lost, when a more stirring 
and active curiosity is excited by the struggles of contending parties, and 
the varying fortunes of successful or baffled ambition. But what may be 
defective in one portion of the picture is supplied by another, and to form 
a due estimate of his character, Lyttelton’s talents and acquirements in li- 
terature are to be added to his political knowledge, his parliamentary 
experience, and his powers as a calm and argumentative debater. He is 
one of those persons whose character is to be estimated by the combined 
excellence of his various gifts and talents. In no branch of natural en- 
dowments or acquired knowledge did he stand in the foremost ranks among 
his contemporaries. As a statesman he was not distinguished ; to the 
higher branches of oratory he did not aspire; and his poetry, though 
bearing marks of elegance and refinement, of a taste cultivated and formed 
on the best and purest models, has little in it that can satisfy more than 
casual perusals; but his Conversion of St. Paul, and his History of Henry 
the Second, are the firmest and strongest monuments to his fame. The 
reasoning of the former treatise is ably and elegantly conducted through a 
series of sound and well-connected arguments ; and the latter is one of the 
most learned histories we possess in our language. It is not to be com- 
pared to the brilliant pages of Hume and Gibbon, or to the expanded 
eloquence of Robertson ; it is formed upon a different model, and with 
other views ; it displays great research, great knowledge of the laws and 
constitution of the country, of the history of the times it treats of, and it 
has received the valuable testimony to its excellence from the most able 
and impartial judges. 
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It is not our intention to write the biography of Lord Lyttelton, or 
follow our author through the details of his political life, which extended, 
for a period of more than thirty years, through the various administra- 
tions of Pelham, Pitt, and Rockingham, to the second Parliament of George 
the Third. It was a period that commenced under the declining star of 
Bolingbroke, and ended with the rising brilliance of Burke’s long career of 
glory. It was more distinguished for the genius of the various statesmen 
who successively held the helm of the state than for the importance of 
events, or their influence on the future destinies of the country. Greater and 
more illustrious names have never appeared in the pages of our national 
history than those of Chatham and Townshend, and Murray and Hardwicke}; 
but too much of this talent was devoted to political intrigue, personal 
ambition, and parliamentary influence: there was still a back stairs to the 
court, and still the secret interference of a “whisper in the sovereign’s 
ear.” * Meantime no event took place greater than the peace of Aix la 
Chapelle. Debates turned on the employment of Hanoverian troops, 
and parties divided on an Excise on cyder. The storms that were soon 
to shake Europe to its foundations, and change the destinies of half the 
globe, were not yet visible above the horizon; only a small dark cloud, 
then “no bigger than a man’s hand,” was seen rising on the other side of 
the Atlantic, and Lyttelton’s natural life and political career were ended 
before it broke. He lived to see the early close of the administration of the 
wise and virtuous Lord Rockingham, and Pitt’s second administration, when, 
as Horace Walpole says, “he retired into the office of prime minister.” 

Perhaps the greatest atiraction in these volumes will be found in the 
letters for the first time printed of persons whose names have long been 
among the most illustrious, either in the public offices or private retirement 
of life, as philosophers, statesmen, or poets; names which we have learned 
to venerate from our earliest years, and to which are attached some of 
the finest productions of human genius. Such persons were among the 
friends and correspondents of Lord Lyttelton, and in these volumes we 
may for the first time read many curious and instructive letters from Bo- 
lingbroke and Pope, from Chatham and Pulteney, from Chesterfield and 
Warburton, many of them enabling us more clearly to comprehend the. 
nature of political events, and many reflecting a pleasing light on their 
personal history, or forming a valuable addition to their literary works. 
A few of these we shall extract, just adding the circumstances relating 
to their introduction. There are several letters of Pope in the collection. 
He had publicly praised + Lyttelton when he was just rising into fame, and 
he maintained an affectionate friendship with him ever after. In the year 

1739 Lyttelton had requested Pope to use his influence with Swift to give 


the son of his nurse an appointment in the choir of St. Patrick’s. Pope 
wrote thus :— 


** Twickenham, Oct. 12, 1739. of all your friendship for me; but I am 

‘(My DEAR Frienp,—I could gladly not so willing to put you to the trouble of 
tell you every week the many things that showing it (though I know you have it 
pass in my heart, and revive the memory as warm as ever) upon little or trivial oc- 





* Hume writes to Gibbon, ‘‘ It seems to me that your countrymen for almost a 
whole generation have given themselves up to barbarous and absurd faction, and have 
totally neglected all polite letters,"” &c. See Ritchie’s Life of Hume, p. 295.—REv. 


t ‘* Why answer Lyttelton, and I’ll engage 
The worthy youth shall ne’er be in a rage,’’ &c. 
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casions. Yet this once I am unable to 
refuse the request of a very particular and 
very deserving friend, one of those whom 
his own merit has forced me to contract 
an intimacy with, after I had sworn never 
to love a man more, since the sorrow it 
cost me to have loved so many now dead, 
banished, or unfortunate,—I mean Mr. 
Lyttelton, one of the worthiest of the 
rising generation. His nurse has a son, 
whom I beg you to promote to the next 
vacancy in your choir. I loved my own 


George Lord Lyttelton. 
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nurse, and so does Lyttelton. He loves 
and is loved through the whole chain of 
relations, dependents, and acquaintances ; 
he is one who would apply to any person 
to please me, or to serve mine. I owe it to 
him to apply to you for this young man, 
whose name is William Lamb, and he is 
the bearer of this letter. I presume he is 
qualified for that which he desires, and I 
doubt not, if it be consistent with justice, 
you will gratify me in him.” 


In the following year Pope requested Lyttelton’s aid for one of Swift's 
friends, Lyttelton’s letter to Pope from Bath is as follows; containing a 


ludicrous sketch of Dr. Cheyney. 


“© Dec. 4, 1739. 

“‘ Dear Str,—You judged very right 
that I should suffer a great deal of unea- 
siness from your letter coming to me in 
another hand, and the reason given for it 
by Lord Cornbury, but Lord Burlington 
very soon relieved me, by telling me he 
had received the following posta very long 
and cheerful one in your own. I was just 
sitting down to return you thanks, when 
your second letter came, and made me 
happy, by giving me a further assurance 
of your health, and of that friendship, 
which though I never doubt, I cannot re- 
ceive a new mark of without delight. I 
am so vastly recovered by these waters, 
that I can now enjoy the kindness of my 
friends, without fearing they should suffer 
by their concern for me. I can hardly 
think of ever being ill again, after drink- 
ing down health another month ; and must 
desire you for the future, to consider me 
as being, next to the Royal Family, the 
most incapable of sickness, pain, or any 
bodily infirmity of all the men you ever 
knew, excepting only the immortal 
Doctor Cheyney, who desires his compli- 
ments to you, and bids me tell you that 
he shall live at least two centuries, by 
being a real and practical philosopher, 
while such gluttonous pretenders to philo- 
sophy as you, Dr. Swift, and my Lord 
Bolingbroke, die of eating and drinking 
at four-score. The Doctor is the greatest 
singularity, and the most delightful I ever 
met with. I am not his patient, but am 
to be his disciple, and to see a manuscript 
of his which comprehends all that is ne- 
cessary, salutary, or useful, either for the 
body or the soul! Lord Burlington has 
left Bath a great deal sooner than I had 
hoped, or he intended, for fear of my 
Lady’s catching the small-pox, which is 


very much here, and a bad sort. I refer 
you to him for all the news this place af- 
fords, which he will give you much more 
agreeably than I can, and must beg you 
to make my compliments to Lady Suf- 
folk, Mr. Murray, and Mrs. Blount, the 
last of whom I am particularly obliged to, 
and would always have her see with your 
eyes, that she may not only be very partial 
to me, but perceive, notwithstanding all her 
modesty, that there is none of her sex 
upon whose friendship I set a greater, or 
perhaps equal value. George Grenville is 
in a fair way of recovery ; the waters agree 
with him, and he mends in all respects. 
Cheyney says he is a giant, ason of Anak, 
made like Gilbert, the late Lord Bishop of 
Sarum, and may therefore, if he pleases, 
live for ever; his present sickness being 
nothing but a fillup, which Providence 
gave him for his good to make him tem- 
perate, and put him under the care of 
Doctor Cheyney. When we tell the 
Doctor that he always has been tempe- 
rate, a water-drinker, and eater of white 
meats, he roars like a bull, and says we 
are all liars: for had he been so, he could 
not have had an inflammation, which he 
is ready to prove by all the rules of philo- 
sophy, mathematics, and religion. Lord 
Orkney may just keep life enough to be 
in pain a year or two longer; I am sorry 
for him with all my soul, for he is a man 
of great merit to the public, and who has 
been little rewarded in proportion to the 
services he has done. Adieu, my dear 
Mr. Pope, take care of yourself, that we 
may have some eminent men left among 
us, and to make a great part of the hap- 
piness of your faithful and obliged humble 
servant, 
‘¢ G. LytTELTON.”’ 


To this humorous and friendly letter, Pope sent the following answer. 


** Bath, Dec. 12, 1739. 
Dear Sin,—I write to you so soon 
because I know it will please you to hear 


Iam not ill, nor ill at ease; either my 
Lord Cornbury mistook my letter, or you 
him. 1 think that ever since I was a poet, 
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nay, ever since I have ceased to be one, I 


have not experienced so much quiet as at | 


this place. Though I let the world alone,* 
from my very entrance into it I found as 
much envy and opposition as if my ambi- 
tion had designed me to overturn it; and 
since I chanced to succeed in my own low 
walk, as much solicitation and vile flat- 
tery, as if I had places and preferments to 
bestow; I never deserved or desired 
either. If I deserve any thing, it is from 
a constancy to my first philosophical 
principles, a general benevolence, and 
fixed friendships, whenever I have had 
the luck to know any honest or merito- 
rious men. I am yours by every tie. Few 
have, or ought to have so great a share of 
me; if I say two or three more, I should 
correct myself, and say rather one or two. 
Were it not for a hankering (’tis a good 
expressive English word) after these, I 
could live with honest Mr. Allen all my 
life. Though I enjoy deep quiet, I can’t 
say I have much pleasure, or even any 
object that obliges me to smile, except 
Dr. Cheyney, who is yet so very a child 


in true simplicity of heart, that I love 
him as he loves Don Quixote, for the most 
moral and reasoning madman in the world. 
For I maintain, and I know it, that one 
may smile at those one loves, nay es- 
teems, and with no more malice or con- 
tempt than one bears to an amiable 
schoolboy. He is in scripture language, 
* an Israelite in whom there is no guile,’ 
or in Shakspere, as ‘ foolish a good kind 
of Christian creature as one shall meet 
with.’ 

- ‘ge follow some erased lines.) 

‘1 am told your brother is come to 
Bath, and I will seek him out diligently, 
because I am also told that he is related 
to you. 

** Adieu! I wish you all earth’s bless- 
ings, all you enjoy or can wish. You 
(your) own welfare and your country’s, 
Lord Chesterfield’s health, Lord Pol- 
warth’s success, and every good that can 
befall you in yourself or in any other 
[other]. 

‘¢ Dear Sir, yours, 
“ A, Popz.”’ 


The next person who appears as the correspondent of Lyttelton is Bo- 
lingbroke, then in exile, and whose letter is dated from Argeville, in May 
1740. He had lately been visited by Lord Marchmont and Sir W. 
Wyndham, and he soon after wrote the following letter to Lyttelton. 


‘* Argeville, May 6, 1740. 

“Dear Srr,—Nothing could add so 
much to the joy I felt in seeing three of 
my friends arrive at this solitude, as the 
mark they brought me of your affectionate 
remembrance, except the seeing you 
make a fourth and arrive with them: 
this would have been the first emotion of 
my heart, for self-love gives the first 
emotion, and it is by reflection alone that 
T cease to regret the absence, by the 
reflection that you are constantly serving a 
country I love better than myself in 
another place. I hope that change of 
air, exercise, and a little dissipation of 
mind, may have some good effect on Sir 
Wm. Wyndham ; his health appears to me 
extremely broken, and yet our friends 
who came with him tell me he is far 
better than when they set out. Marchmont 
wants neither health nor spirit, but he 
feels as a good man ought to feel, the 
misfortune of being gagged and bound 
when the state of Britain rsquires that 
every man who loves her should exert his 
whole strength in her cause ; this state is 
indeed unparelleled, for you are sacrificed 


not only to the interest and humour of 
one man, but even to his ignorance and 
incapacity. Princes and Ministers have 
often maintained power, and some degree 
of reputation, by rising, as it were, now 
and then, and upon extraordinary occa- 
sions, above their ordinary level; but 
Walpole’s administration is one continued 
scene of corruption, trick, and barter, 
which no glimpse, no appearance of great 
talents has ever once illustrated. Your 
desponding about the coalition of parties 
afflicts me, but surprises me not. I 
looked on it many years ago, as a first 
principle, without which no effectual 
national good could be brought about, in 
opposition to faction ; as the means, and 
the only means, of restoring a wise and 
honest administration, of repairing the 
breaches made in our constitution, of 
taking from some the spirit, and from 
others the pretence of Jacobitism, and of 
establishing the present reigning family 
on a broader and more solid foundation 
than they have stood on hitherto. I see 
things still in the same light, but T see 
likewise, and have long seen, not only 





* A rather startling declaration this from the Satirist, of peace and good will to his 
fellow creatures. Some one said to Lord Chesterfield, he wondered that Pope was not 
horsewhipped for his abuse ; Lord C. answered, ‘‘ What was everybody’s business was 
nobody’s business.’? Horace Walpole observed, that Pope did not write satire till 
after he made his fortune.—Rev, 
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the incessant endeavours of the Court to 
traverse this wise and honest ‘scheme, and 
the dull obstinacy of the Tories that is 
proof even against long and uniform ex- 
perience, but what is worse,—the avowal 
of a principle directly contrary to this of 
a coalition, and national union, by men 
who engaged to promote it, and whose 
consideration has arisen from it, they 
seem to have no view but that of pre- 
paring one faction to succeed another. 
The loss you sustained by the incapacity 
of Lord Marchmont to sit in Parliament 
is a great one; to good parts and a warm 
zeal for the public, he joined extreme in- 
dustry, and indeed without this neither 
parts nor zeal will have their full effect. 
{ am hopefull he will not retire abso- 
lutely from the world. What suits my 
age and my circumstances suits not his : 
he may be of some use still, I can be of no 
more. You say you hope from writing. 
To what purpose should [ write? When 
I was among you, and a party in some 
sort to what was doing, I wrote sometimes 
to those to whom I could not speak ; but 
in my present situation, which will be 
probably that of my whole life, what call 
have I to write? what means of doing it 
opportunely, and with effect? There are 
subjects indeed that do not immediately 
relate to the present time, and on which 
a man may write at any time, and at any 
place. This Tully did when he was driven 
from the Senate and the Bar; and Xeno- 
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phon when he lived retired and at a little 
hunting house in Thracia; but a man 
must have the talents of Tully and of 
Xenophon to make it worth while for 
him to do it, and for others to desire he 
should. The utmost I can venture upon, 
in all the leisure of my solitude, is to 
throw upon paper sometimes for the 
amusement of my friends, and without 
any affectation of writing for the public, 
such anecdotes of past transactions as I 
have had the means of knowing; and 
such opinions and reasonings as appear 
evidently true, to me, whenever I medi- 
tate on subjects more general and more 
important ; this I may do without as- 
suming the air of an historian or a philo- 
sopher. I may amuse my friends, though 
I dare not presume to inform or instruct 
mankind.—Adieu, dear Sir. You desire 
me to remember you in my idle hours. 
I can assure you, with great truth, that 
you are most in my thoughts when they 
turn on subjects of most importance. [ 
like you as an amiable companion, and a 
fine writer, but I love you as a man of 
virtue, as one who is not only an orna- 
ment to his country but who actually 
assists her cause, and may be in time her 
saviour. These are the sentiments of my 
heart, of the heart, 
** Dear Sir, your most faithful and 
most humble Servant, 
‘* BOLINGBROKE,” 


In the following year we find another letter from Pope. 


“ Bath, November 3, 1741. 

“ Dear Sir,—I have lately received 

a letter in which are these words,—‘ Suffer 
not Mr. Lyttelton to forget me.’ It 
made me refiect Iam as unwilling to be 
forgotten by you, though I do not deserve 
so well to be remembered on any account, 
but that of an early, a well-grounded, 
and (let me add) a well-judged esteem, of 
you. I do not ask what you are doing. 
I am sure it is all the good you can do. 
T do not ask anything but to know that 
you are well. I see no use to be drawn 
from the knowledge of any public events : 
I see most honest men melancholy, and 
that’s enough to make me inquire no 
more; when I can do anything either to 
assist, or not assisting to comfort them, 
I will. But I fear I live in vain, that is, 
must live only to myself. Yet I feel every 
day what the Puritans called outgoings of 


my soul, in the concern I take for some 
of you, which upon my word is a warmer 
sensation than any I feel in my own and 
for my own being. Why are you a 
courtier? Why is Murray a lawyer? It 
may be well for other people, but what is 
that to your own enjoyment, to mine? 
I would have you both pass as happy and 
as satisfied a life as I havedone. You 
will both laugh at this, but I would have 
you know, had I been tempted by nature 
and Providence with the same talents that 
he and you have, I would have done as you 
do. But if either of you ever become tired, 
or stupid, God send you my quiet and my 
resignation! I think I’ve nothing more 
to say, but to add with how full a heart 
‘* T am, dear Sir, ever yours, 
“* A. Pop. 

‘Pray let Mr. West know I am alive, 

and while I am alive, warmly his.” 


The next letter we extract is from Lord Chesterfield, and is, as the 
Editor observes, interesting, from its account of Bolingbroke, the despair 
which seems at this time to have possessed the chiefs of the Opposition, 
and from the allusion to the treachery of the Post Office. 
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* Lyons, Sept. 11, N. S. 1741. 

“¢ Dear LyTrELTon,—When you con- 
sider my rambling state, you will easily 
excuse the irregularity of my correspond- 
ence, time and opportunity not conspiring 
in the least with my inclinations to write 
to you. I am now got thus far on my 
pilgrimage to the shrine of health, and 


hope in about a week’s time to discharge. 


my vows to the sun of Aix and Mont- 
pelier. I ask very little more than a con- 
firmation of what I now enjoy; for the 
little time that I have already been in 
France has really done me more good than 
I could have expected. I will finish my 
southern rambles as soon as I can, and 
return to Paris, where I shall be within 
call whenever my friends. shall think fitt 
to call upon me. The present situation 
of affairs abroad is as ridiculous, and at 
the same time as lamentable, as that of 
our affairs at home, and I see no good to 
be done in either case; but, however, I 
will not decline any part that shall be as- 
signed me, and though I give up the game 
in opinion, I will not give it up in fact till 
my friends do sotoo. I shall be supposed 
to return full of dangerous and combus- 
tible matter, having been three days at 
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Bolingbroke’s, which it was impossible for 
me to avoid if I had been inclined to it, 
being obliged necessarily to pass by his 
door. But he is so much of my mind, that 
the whole affair is over, that we did not lose 
one quarter of an hour’s time in talking 
of publick matters. He is plunged in 
metaphysics, and willingly neither speaks 
nor writes of anything else. He says, in- 
deed, it is only to expose metaphysics ; 
but at least, in order to expose ’em, he 
goes so deep into ’em, that they absorb 
him. I begged some share of his time for 
History, and pressed him to execute what 
he once proposed, a Historyjof the Affairs 
of Europe, from the Treaty of Vervins, 
but the difficultys he said he found in pur- 
suing that design discouraged him; but 
the truth is, the other studys engrossed 
him. I am sorry forit. As it is impos- 
sible by the Post to write with any free- 
dom, and as I can neither speak nor write 
to you without it, my letters can’t be too 
short under that restraint, and scoundrels 
who read ’em before you shall only find in 
7em what I am very desirous they should 
know, that I am most faithfully and sin- 
cerely yours, 
‘¢ CHESTERFIELD.” 


In 1747 Lyttelton printed his “ Conversion of St. Paul,” a treatise which 








Warburton highly approved, and considered “ that it contained the noblest 
and most masterly argument for the truth of Christianity that any age has 
produced.”* In the next year he wrote Lyttelton the following letter, on a 
subject which has been truly said to be the one great difficulty in religious 
belief, and the attempted solution of which has only served to show the 
utter inadequacy of human abilities. 


‘¢ Srrn,—Tho’ I had never sufficient 


of it than what he has picked up out of 
reason to give you any trouble of this 


Clarke and Hoadly. He criticizes your 


kind, yet I think that which occasioned it 
now is the most trifling of all. It is only 
to tell you that I have just run over a very 
dull anda very foolish pamphlet, which, to 
make it sell, is called remarks upon yours. 


Remarks on the Difficulties both on Deism 
and Revelation, without having any con- 
ception in what those difficulties consist. 
He thinks the origine of evil is all cleared 
up by the concession of man’s free will; 


The man talks of running to Scripture for 


whereas the face of it lies here, which is 
a knowledge of Christ, yet knows no more 


indeed not so generally understoodt—God 





* Hume humorously writes to his friend, ‘‘ Lord Lyttelton seems to think that 
since the time of St. Paul there scarce has been a better writer than Dr. Robertson,’’ 
&e. says, ‘‘ Robertson and Smith and Bower are the glories of English literature,’’ 
&c.—REv. 

tT As in Pope’s Essay on Man, the defect of Warburton’s argument seems to us 
to consist in the proposition ‘‘ that some free agents do not abuse their freedom,”’ 
whereas all imperfect beings, as all human beings are, must and do ; and though this 
abuse is of various shades of imperfection, from natural weakness to hardened guilt, it 
all partakes of evi/. The union of matter with spirit, of a body with a soul, appears 
to proclaim this. To preclude evil, perfect beings must have been produced, and these 
must have been spiritual beings. But what idea have we of a perfect spiritual being 
but God himself. Such a creation, therefore, was impossible. If this is granted, then, 


either there could have been no creation at all, or one of imperfect beings; and then, 
to our apprehension, the question would be, which is preferable, no creation at all, or 
one in which evil and good are mixed? not, as Warburton argues, evil and good existing 
a but both being mixed in various proportions in the same beings.—Rzv. 
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made man free, but he had the foreknow- 
ledge of his actions. He saw then the evil 
that the abuse of freedom would produce. 
But what hesaw and would not prevent, and 
which he might have prevented without 
injury to man's freedom (according to our 
natural notion of things), must be imputed 
to him. That he might have prevented it 
without this injury appears from hence, 
as it is not of the essence of a free agent 
to abuse his freedom, and as God foresaw 
which of his creatures would and which 
would not abuse it, had he only brought 
those into being who would zot have 
abused it, evil had been prevented, and 
prevented without intrenching upon free 
will. And as we see no reason for his not 
doing this, his not doing it will be a mys- 
tery, and which, as it reflects on his good- 
ness, will be a difficulty beyond the reach 
of human wit to solve. This is the diffi- 
culty I had long ago formed to my selfe 
in reflecting on this matter. And I have 
occasionally communicated it to the most 
able and thinking men I have met with, 
and such as were most desirous of re- 
nouncing all difficulties of this kind ; and 
their solutions have been such as have 
convinced me that it is a thing above 
human comprehension. The system of 
the best is a good poetical solution of the 
matter, and nothing more. But this pam- 
phleteer grows more stupid and absurd as 
he advances, in affirming there is no diffi- 
culty at all in reconciling prescience and 
free will, or, if there were, that Clarke has 
done the job. But his own solution sur- 
passes everything. To prove there is no dif- 
ficulty in it, he shows that supposing God 
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should communicate part of this his fore- 
knowledge to man, that communication 
would not affect the freedom of man’s 
actions.—No, how should it, when the ob- 
jection supposes they had been previously 
affected by God’s? The influence is sup- 
posed to be already affected. And if the 
shewing that no succeeding influence is 
wrote will remove the preceding, there is 
not only an end of this, but of all difficul- 
ties whatsoever. Not to speak of y* ab- 
surdity of comparing this inherent ry 
in the Deity to a communication of it to 
his creatures, to explain its effects in y* 
former case by those in y® latter. He is 
full as knowing when he comes to the 
difficulties of Revelation. He takes no 
notice of y® greatest, the Hypostatic union 
of the two natures, divine and human, in 
Christ, the most stupendous of all mys- 
teries. And this not divines but Scrip- 
ture teaches us. Yet I have observed that 
it has strengthened knowing men in their 
disbelief of Revelation more than anything 
else. But the chief purpose of this letter, 
and perhaps as needless as the rest, is to 
express my hopes that neither you or any 
of your friends will ever think of taking 
any public notice of so absurd and con- 
temptible a writer. From y* whole manner 
of it, I am inclined to think the author is 
one Bott, a retainer to Syke and Hoadly, 
and who has spent his whole life in this 
kind of employment.—I am, Sir, with 
great truth, your very obedient and faith- 
full humble Servant, 
‘“*W. WARBURTON. 
** April 3,.1748.” 


Lyttelton’s friendship with Thomson the poet is so well known by all 


the common biographers as not to need anything further than the mere 
mention of it,* as an introduction tothe following poem, which is now first 
printed from a MS. at Hagley. Thomson was never married,t but was 
“sincerely and hopelessly” attached to a Miss Young, who afterwards 
married Admiral Campbell. He celebrated her under the name of Amanda. 
A song which he wrote in her praise, was printed in Sir H. Nicolas’s edition 
of the poet’s works; and she also inspired the following translation of 
Tibullus, which is now for the first time given to the public. And here we 
may observe, that, about two years ago, we printed in the Magazine some 
interesting extracts from the copy of Thomson's Seasons mentioned by the 
editor as existing at Hagley, in which, after Thomson’s death, Lord Lyttel- 





* In a seat in the park at Hagley is the following inscription. ‘‘ Ingenio immortali 
J acobi Thomson, viri boni, sediculam hanc in secessu quem vivus dilexit, post mortem 
€jus constructam dicat, dedicatque G. Lyttelton.’ 

+ There appeared a statement, we think it was in Taylor's Literary Records, some 
few years back, that Thomson was secretly married, and never owned his marriage, 
or introduced his wife. What gave rise to this foolish and false story we do not 
know. In a letter to Doddridge, (i. 409), Lyttelton says: ‘Thomson I hope and 
believe died a Christian. Had he lived longer, I don’t doubt but he would have openly 
professed his faith, for he wanted no courage in what he thought right, but his mind 

Gent. Maa. Vor. XXIV. 3M 
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ton corrected the poem of the Seasons throughout, accordant, as he says, 
to the wishes of the author. There is scarcely an instance of a poem in 
English literature which has received so many successive alterations as 
the Seasons has: and alteration on alteration would almost render it 
impossible to give them with precision and clearness. This principally 
arose from Thomson’s increasing familiarity with the English language ; 
the first editions abounding in Scoticisms and expressions strange to our 
ears. After it had been repeatedly altered, Thomson sent his corrected 
copy to Pope, who made many alterations, which have been adopted ;* 
which copy is in our possession, and from which we have printed several 
extracts. After all appear Lyttelton’s alterations ; and a succeeding critic 
might without difficulty find another and ample field still left for him. 
How under all these friendly alterations and additions the original poem 


swelled in size, may be seen in Mr. Bolton Corney’s handsome and cor- 
rect edition. 


‘* IN IMITATION OF TIBULLUS. 
Huc ades, et tenere morbos expelle puelle, &c. 


Come, healing God, Apollo, come and aid, 
Moved by the tears of love, my tender maid ; 
No more let sickness dim those radiant eyes 
Which never know to cheat or to disguise. 

If e’er my verse has pleased thy listening ear, 
O now be friendly, now propitious hear ; 

Bring every virtuous herb, each root and flow’r, 
Of cooling juice and salutary pow’r ; 

Light is the task—to touch a hand so fair, 
Divine physician, will repay thy care. 

My tears are fled ;—the god my suit approves, 
He can’t be wretched who sincerely loves, 
Protecting Heav’n, with more than common care, 
Smiles on his hopes and guards him from despair. 
Raise from the pillow, raise thy languid head, 
Come forth, my love, and quit thy sickly bed, 
Come forth, my love ; for thee the balmy spring 
Breathes ev'ry sweet, for thee the zephyrs bring 
Their healing gales, for thee the Graces lead 
The smiling Hours, and paint the flow’ry mead. 
As Nature drooping long beneath the reign 

Of dreary winter now revives again, 

Calls all her beauties out, and charms us more 
From what we suffered in their loss before, 

So from thy tedious illness shalt thou rise, 
More sweetly fair, and in those languid eyes 
And faded cheeks, returning health shall place 
A fresher bloom, and more attractive grace ; 
Then shall my bounding heart forget its woe 
And think it never more a pain can know, 
Then shall my muse thy charms more gaily sing, 
And hail thee as the nightingale the spring.” 





had been much perplexed with doubts, which I have the pleasure to think my book on 
St. Paul had almost entirely removed. He told me so himself, and in his sickness 
declared so to others ; this is my best consolation in the loss of him, for, as to the 
heart of a Christian, he always had that in a degree of perfection beyond most men I 
have known.”’ 

* The simile of Lavinia ‘to the myrtle in the breast of Apennine’’ is entirely 
Pope’s ; and it is a very incorrect one indeed. No myrtle ever grew in the Apennines ; 
it being the inhabitant of the low marshy plains on a level with the sea, as in the 
Plain of Pestum, and the Laurentian fields,—‘* Amantes Jittora myrtos.’’—Rev. 
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** Kew Lane, Dec. 14, 1747. 

‘Dear Sir,—I should have answered 
your kind and truly friendly letter some 
time ago. My not having answered it 
hitherto, proceeded from my giving it 
mature and deep consideration. I have 
considered it in all lights, and in all 
humours, by night and by day, even 
during these long evenings—that the re- 
sult of my consideration is not such as 
you would wish. My judgment agrees 
with you, and you know I first impressed 
yours in her favour. She deserves a 
better than me, and has as many good and 
worthy qualities as any woman; nay, to 
others, and I hope too men of taste, she 
had charming and piquant ones. But 
every man has a singular and uncon- 
trollable imagination of his own. Now, 
as I told you before, she does not pique 
mine. I wonder you should treat that 
objection so lightly as you seem to do in 
your last. To strike one’s fancy is the 
same in love that charity is in religion. 
Though a woman has the form, and spoke 
like the angels, though all divine gifts and 
graces were hers, yet without striking the 
fancy she does nothing. I am too much 
advanced in life to venture to marry with- 
out feeling myself invigorated, and made 
as it were young again, with a great flame 
of imagination. But we shall discuss this 
matter more fully when I have the hap- 
piness of seeing you at fullleisure. What 
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betwixt judgment and fancy I shall run 
equal risk of never entering into the holy 
state. In the mean time I wish to see 
you once more happy in it.* Forgive me 
if I say, it would be an ungrateful froward- 
ness to refuse the bounty of providence, 
because you have been deprived of former 
enjoyments. If you cannot again love so 
exquisitely as you have done, so much the 
better, you do not then risque being so 
miserable. To say that we cannot love 
twice is utterly unphilosophical, and, give 
me leave to say, contrary to my own ex- 
perience. Can there not be more objects 
than one for the same passion? If so, 
why cannot the passion be renewed when 
I find a new object? The flame of any 
love was never so strong yet as to burn 
out the heart ; so far from that, the powers 
of the mind rather grow by exercise. The 
truth is, it is not a former passion that 
prevents a second. It is only the harden- 
ing of the heart from years and harsh un- 
tender business. If you could get so 
much master of your just grief as to think 
of a second match, I may be tempted also 
to try to be happy with you. I wish you 
joy of the sun’s now turning his all-en- 
livening and beautiful face towards us. 
May the genial spirit of the returning 
year apimate and cheer you, and yet again 
make you happy. Than which nothing 
can give greater pleasure to yours, 
“J, THomson.” 


Many years after the death of Thomson, Lyttelton received the following 
letter from Voltaire. 


“a Paris, 17 May, 1750, n. st. 

‘* You was benificent to Mr. thomson 
when he liv’d, and you is so to me, in 
favouring me with his works. j was ac- 
quainted with the author when j stayed in 
England. j discovered in him a great 
genius, and a great simplicity. j lik’d in 
him the poet and the true philosopher, j 
mean the lover of mankind. I think that 
without a good stock of such a philosofy, 
a poet is just above a fidler, who amuses 
our ears and cannot go to oursoul. I am 
not surpriz’d y" nation has done more 
Justice to Mr. thomson’s Seasons than to 
his dramatic performances. There is one 
kind of poetry of which the judicious 
readers and the men of taste are the 
proper judges, there is an other that 
depends upon the vulgar, great or small ; 
tragedy and comedy are of these last 
Species, they must be suited to the turn 
of mind and to the ability of the multi- 
tude and proportion’d to their taste; y* 
nasion two hundred years since is us’d to 
a wild scene, to a croud of tumultuous 


events, to an emphatical poetry mix’d 
with lose and comical expressions, to mur-~ 
therss, to a lively representation of bloody 
deeds, to a kind of horrour which seems 
often barbarous and childish, all faults 
which never sullyd the greak, the roman, 
or the french Stage ; and give me leave to 
say that the taste of y™ politest country- 
men in point of tragedy differs not much 
in point of tragedy from the taste of a 
mob at Bear-garden ; ’tis true we have too 
much of words, if you have too much of 
action, and perhaps the perfection of the 
Art should consist in a due mixture of 
the french taste and english energy. 
Mr. Adisson who would have reach’d to 
that pitch of perfection had he succeeded 
in the amorous part of his tragedy as well 
as in the part of cato, warn’d often y* 
nation against the corrupted state of the 
stage—and since he could not reform the 
genius of the country, j am affraid the 
contagious distemper is past curing. Mr. 
thompson’s tragedies seems to me wisely 
intricated, and elegantly writ; they want 





* ‘ . ° 
Lord Lyttelton married a second time ; 
One, as is well known. 


and his second choice was not a fortunate 
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perhaps some fire, and it may be that his 
heroes are neither moving nor busy enough, 
but taking him all in all, methinks he has 
the highest claim to the greatest esteem. 
¥* friendship, Sir, is a good vouchsafer 
for his merit. I know what reputation 
you have acquired; if I am not mistaken, 
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thing that would rouse a great faime to 
one who had in view that vain reward 
call’d Glory. I have by me some verses 
that pass under y™ name, and which you 
are suppos’d to have writ in a journey 
to paris, they reflect very justly on our 
nation, and they run thus— 


you have writ for y' own sport many a 


‘a nation here j pity and admire, 

whom noblest sentiments of Glory fire, 

yet taught by custom’s force and bigot fear 

to serve with pride, and boast the yoke they wear ; 

in courts a mean, in camps a gen’rous band, 

from priests and tax-jobbers content receive 

those laws their dreaded arms to Europe give, 

whose people vain in war, in bondage blaze, 

tho’ plunder’d guai, industriouss tho’ opppressed.’ etc.* 


‘* These verses deserve a good trans- 
lator, and they should be learned by every 
frenchman. Give me leave to send you 
a little performance of mine, ’tis but a 


About the year 1748, the publication called the “ Trial of Selim the 
Persian, for various high crimes and misdemeanours,” brought Lyttelton 
into acquaintance with Moore. In this poem, the compliment to Lyttel- 


pebble I do offer you for y* pretious 
stones, Iam, with the highest respect, 
‘¢ St, yr most humble obed. servant, 

‘* VOLTAIRE.” 


ton, says the editor, is ingeniously and elegantly paid. Johnson, relating 
Lyttelton’s kindness to Thomson and Mallet, adds: “ Moore courted his 
favour by an apologetical poem called the Trial of Selim, for which he 
was paid by kind words, which, as is common, raised great hopes that at 


last were disappointed.” Of this statement, which the editor says contains 
two mistakes, he shows the extreme unfairness, and we will quote the 
account at length, which we trust will be remembered, when Johnson’s 
misstatement shall have passed away, or be at least accompanied with the 


rectification. 


‘¢ Edward Moore, the grandson of a 
Non-conformist preacher, began life as a 
linen-draper, but having pursued this oc- 
cupation with little success, ‘more from 
necessity than inclination,’ to use his own 
language, he endeavoured to earn his bread 
by literature. His poetical Fables for the 
Ladies, published in 1744, first brought 
him into notice, and on them his fame was 
chiefly built, though Goldsmith thought 
them by no means his best production : 
this good judge pronounced ‘that there 
were few of the moderns who had a more 
correct taste, or a more pleasing manner 
of expressing their thoughts.’ Mr. Pel- 
ham, to whom he wrote his ‘ Discovery,’ 
became one of his patrons, but the letter 
in the last chapter makes it probable, that 
when ‘ the Trial of Selim’ was published, 
Moore was not known to him. Lyttelton, 
whose means, even after his father’s 
death, were from careless management 
scarcely adequate to his station, was unable 
to confer on Moore a pension for life; and 


would not, however gratified by Moore’s 
compliment, postpone for his sake the 
patronage of others whom he thought 
generally superior. Moore was not mo- 
derate in the estimation of his deserts, 
and when Lyttelton bestowed a small 
place upon Bower, conceived himself af- 
fronted, and behaved so rudely to Lyttel- 
ton that he forfeited his patronage, which, 
probably, had not been even then al- 
together unsubstantial ; alarmed at this, 
he had recourse to Horace Walpole to 
effect a reconciliation, little aware that 
the mediator he had chosen was the very 
author of the ‘ Letters to the Whigs.’ 
Horace Walpole, who kept his own secret, 
and reconciled Moore to his patron, men- 
tions the anecdote with great good-humour. 
His chief subsistence came from the stage, 
for which he wrote several comedies, now 
little known, but his ‘ Gamester,’f pro- 
duced in 1753, still maintains its place, 
and from it he derived at the time con- 
siderable profit and reputation. Before 





* Epistle to Dr. Ayscough from Paris, 1729—1730. 
t ‘ Garrick is said to have contributed largely to this play.” 
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this period, about the year 1751, Lyttelton 
projected a scheme for the advantage of 
Moore which was as successful in the 
issue as it was benevolent in the concep- 
tion. Persuading Dodsley to act in 
concert with him, he set up a paper called 
‘The World,’”’ of which it was agreed 
that Moore should enjoy the full profits, 
whether the numbers were written by 
himself or by others. Always unwearied 
in any charitable project, Lyttelton con- 
tinued his exertions till Lords Chester- 
field * and Bath, Horace Walpole, Soame 
Jenyns, and Cambridge were enlisted 
among the volunteer contributors.f Moore 
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himself wrote sixty-one papers, which are 
not without originality of thought and 
playfulness of humour, while free from 
the coarseness and indecency to which the 
fashion of the day was friendly. The 
paper became the most popular period- 
idical of the time. Its end was not a 
little singular. In the last number the 
conclusion of the work is made to depend 
on a fictitious accident which had caused 
the author’s death. Moore, while super- 
intending a second edition of the papers 
collected into volumes, actually died while 
the last number was in the press.’’t 


From Lyttelton’s correspondence with Doddridge, we extract the follow- 
ing specimen from many others in the volume. 


** Henley, April, 1750. 

‘¢ Dear S1r,—I write this at an inn 
on my road to Gloucestershire, where I 
propose passing these holidays in very 
good company, viz. in the company of 
Miss Lucy Lyttelton, to enjoy which I 
have eloped from my wife. Indeed I love 
that young lady exceedingly, not at all 
less than you do your Polly, or that 
younger fair one to whom you sent your 
last billet-dowx, which I (as your con- 
jidant) had the pleasure to read and to 
frank. Whenever I go to Worcester I 
will presume on my knowledge of your 
amour to have some conference with the 
lady, and privately advise her to change 
her name (as poor Miss Biddy Tipkin was 
forced to do), because it will be impossible 
for any lover to celebrate it in verse, unless, 
instead of a sonnet or elegy, he writes a 
hymn or apsalmtoher. It is a barbarous 
thing in you Dissenters to impose such 
names upon your innocent babes. Mercy, 
indeed! mercy upon us! You had better 
have called her Tigress or Lioness. Those 
names would have done well enough in a 
complaint of her cruelty ; but how would 
it sound—‘ Oh! cruel Mercy! wilt thou 
break my heart ?’ 

‘¢ Fie upon you, naughty papa! J am 
ashamed that a man of your classical taste 
should be such a Goth, and if there were 
no other reason for your quitting the Dis- 
senters, and coming over to our Church, 
but to save any future child you may 


have from the horrible danger of being 
so christened, I would have you do it 
without delay. 

** As to the explanation of the Act of 
Uniformity, about which your curiosity is 
so much raised, it will neither facilitate 
nor obstruct your conversion : it is only 
a prolongation of the term within which, 
by the said act, our clergy are obliged to 
declare their assent to the book of Common 
Prayer, in case of sickness, or other suf- 
ficient impediment. This, to the best of 
my memory, is the whole of the matter 
which you say has caused so much specu- 
lation. 

‘* T join with you in sorrow for the poor 
Dryads of Boughton, and thank you for 
the regard and concern you express for 
those of Hagley. They are at present 
pretty secure, but I sometimes tremble to 
think that the rattling of a dice-box at 
White’s may one day or other (if my son 
should be a member of that noble aca- 
demy,) shake down all our fine oaks. It 
is dreadful to see not only there, but 
almost in every house in town, what 
devastations are made by that destructive 
fury, the spirit of play. The time, the 
fortunes, the honour, and the consciences 
of our nobility and gentry, both male and 
female, are all falling a prey to it; and, 
what is still worse, the force of the laws 
has been tried against it, and proves in- 
effectual. Those laws are openly broke 
every day by the legislators themselves. 





* * “ Lord Chesterfield sent his first paper anonymously ; it was carelessly looked at 
and very nearly excluded, on account of its length. Lyttelton happened to call at 
Dodsley’s, and the paper was shewn to him ; he immediately knew both the style and 
the handwriting. Moore read the manuscript attentively, and published it with a 
compliment to the author and an apology for the delay. See Maty’s Chesterfield, 


i. 118.” 


+ We found in H. Walpole’s copy of the World a list of the different writers, with 
the numbers of the papers they contributed, which we copied out; it agrees nearly 


with the printed list. 


The poet Cowper was a contributor.—REv. 


_ } This paper, the ‘‘ World,” is by far the best of those that appeared after the 
times of the Spectator, and approaches nearest to it in humour and elegance.—ReEv. 
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We are now trying what sermons can do; 
but I fear this one vice will be too hard 
for all our preachers, assisted by yours, 
and three or four earthquakes besides. 
‘<The superstition of the great vulgar 
and small upon the late famous prediction 
was, indeed, very astonishing, and shows 
how well the greatest excess of credulity 
may consist with irreligion. The Bishop 
of Oxford said ‘ Well, to me these people 
believe everything but what they should 
believe, and fear everything but what they 
should fear.’ The e fitt is now over, 
and I don’t doubt but a hot one of de- 
bauchery and prophaneness will soon suc- 
ceed. I propose being at Tonbridge about 
the end of July or beginning of August. 
If you are then in town, as I shall come 
over once a week to the Treasury, we may 
easily meet at Mr. West’s, and where can 
I make you a better assignation? When 
I am there with you two I think myself 
escaped out of the world from the rank 
vapours of this sin worm mould, as Milton 
expresses it, and conversing with angels. 
I have a great honour, too, for that gentle 
angel to whose house you say you are 
going, the good Lady Huntingdon. 
virtue and piety are very respectable, but 
perhaps would be more so if she was not 
called a Methodist. Some of that sect 
have printed such follies as give the whole 
an air of enthusiasm, and nothing can hurt 
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religion more than having that air. I told 

you not long ago that I had been reading 

your Family;Expositor. I will now tell 

you that, though I admire the performance 

very much upon the whole, I think the 
paraphrase sometimes too florid, and could 

wish that you would more sparingly insert 

words of your own beyond what is neces- 

sary to explain the text. Mr. Locke has 

been very cautious not to do this, and so 
indeed has Dr. Benson. I also object to 
the word improvement for the title of the 
short discourse which you have putt at the 
end of every chapter. It carries an idea 
very different from your meaning, as if 
it were an improvement of or upon the 
Gospel, not an improvement to be drawn 
JSrom the Gospel. The word observations 
or reflections would answer the intention 
a great deal better ; and these discourses 
are often too florid, though ¢hat here is 
much less a fault than in the paraphrase, 
which can’t be too concise if it be clear. 
Let me also beg you to avoid those phrases 

(which, though many dissenting writers 

are fond of the use of them) most readers 

of our Church will call can¢. You must 

know what I mean, and I need make no 

apologies to you for this freedom. Adieu, 

my worthy friend. 
‘*T am ever 
“* Most affectionately yours, 
‘©G. Ly?TreLTon.” 


In 1748 Bolingbroke * published his celebrated work, the “Idea of a 
Patriot King,” and we are indebted to the editor for an anecdote relating 
to it of which we were previously ignorant. 


** It is not (he says), I believe, generally 
known that this book was originally dedi- 
cated to Lord Lyttelton—at least, I have 
never found the fact asserted in print ; but 
the following letters leave no doubt on the 
subject. The copy of the first, as well as 
the endorsement, is in Lord Lyttelton’s 
handwriting. 


‘¢<The letter was writ upon the publi- 
cation of Lord Bolingbroke’s Idea of a 
Patriot King, which was originally writ 
in the form of a letter to me, I being then 
in the Prince’s service. I have it in ma- 
nuscript as it was writ, and in my Lord’s 
own hand.’ ”’ 


This dubious and somewhat dangerous honour Lord Lyttelton declined, 
on the ground of his intimate connexion and friendship with the best and 
nearest friends of Lord Orford, who would be extremely offended at a 
work which so severely reflects on his memory, being addressed to him. 
Lord Bolingbroke’s answer is as follows :— 


** Battersea, April 15, 1748. 

** DEAR S1r,—I would not answer your 
letter that came yesterday to my hands, 
till I could tell you, as I can now do, that 
every word will be left out of the papers 
which have given you so much uneasiness, 
and out of the introduction to them that 


may even seem to have been addressed to 
you. Ihave had my uneasiness too ; that 
of being forced to reveal the turpitude of 
a man with whom I had lived long in the 
intimacy of friendship, and that of being 
obliged by your commands to suppress 
any marks of my esteem and affection for 





* Lord Orrery, in his remarks on the Life of Swift, observes, that, while Swift often 
mentions the names of Lords Oxford, Peterborough, Carteret, Pulteney, &c. he cannot 
recollect one poem, nay, scarcely a couplet, to his noble patron Lord Bolingbroke. 


See p. 85.—Rev. 
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you. I have obeyed you; and it was 
reasonable that I should: but I cannot 
take your advice, nor think it eligible for 
me to defer the publication of these papers 
to a more proper time. They should not 
have been made public at all, if I could 
have helped it. But since they must be 
made so, what time can be more proper 
for me to publish them than the present ? 
I must either suffer them to be sent abroad 
uncorrected, in such a manner as I would 
not have published myself, and with every 
thing in them which you are so desirous 
to have left out, or I must do what I am 
doing, let them appear corrected and less 
unfit for the public eye. If any use dis- 
agreeable to others be made of this forced 
publication, I shall be sorry for it. As to 
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its consequences and effects relative to 
myself, I am under no concern. For 
though age and infirmities press me hard, 
and I stand almost alone in the world, yet 
{ find vigour enough remaining to defend 
myself against any attack, with truth, 
reason, and the cause of this country on 
my side. Thus I think for myself, and, 
I hope, not unreasonably. As to you, I 
shall continue to think as I have always 
thought, with true esteem and a pure af- 
fection in whatever situation you are, and 
shall profess myself as long as I live, 
‘* Dear Sir, 
‘¢ Your faithful friend, 
‘* and most obedient humble servant, 
“ec B.”’ 


This is the last letter which the Hagley MSS. contain of Lord Boling- 
broke,* who died in December 1751 ; who, at one time, says the editor, had 
acquired considerable ascendancy over the mind of Lyttelton, and to whose 
talents he paid to the last unfeigned homage. 

Somewhere about 1756 Lyttelton published his Dialogues of the Dead. 


In the last is introduced a criticism on Voltaire. 


The censure, though 


light, irritated the philosopher, and in 1761 he wrote to Lyttelton as 


follows :— 


‘¢ T have read the ingenious Dialogues 
of the Dead, I find (page 134) that I am 
an exile, and guilty of some excesses in 
writing. Iam obliged (and perhaps for 
the honour of my country) to say I am 
not an exile, because I have not com- 
mitted the excesses the author of the 
Dialogues imputes to me. No body 
rais’d his voice higher than mine in favour 
of the rights of human kind; yet I have 
not exceeded in that virtue. I am not 
settled in Switzerland as he believes. I 
live in my own lands in France. Retreat 
is becoming to old age, and more becoming 
in one’s own possessions. If I enjoy a 
little country-house near Geneva, my 
mannors and my castles are in Burgundy ; 
and if my King has been pleased to con- 


firm the privileges of my lands, which are 
free from all tributes, I am the more ad- 
dicted to my King. If I was an exile I 
had not obtained from my court many a 
passeport for English noblemen. The 
service I rendered to them intitles me to 
the justice I expect from the noble author. 
As to religion, I think, and I hope he 
thinks with me, that God is neither a 
Presbiterian, nor a Lutherian, nor of the 
lower church, nor of the high church, but 
God is the father of all mankind, the 
father of the noble author and mine. 
** Tam with respect, 
‘¢ His most humble servant, 
‘‘ VOLTAIRE.”” 

*¢ Gentleman of the King’s Chamber. 

‘¢ At my Castle of Ferney in Burgundy.”’ 


It is clear, from what Horace Walpole says of this letter “that not a 


sentence is tolerable English,” as well as from the short note that follows, 
which was to procure Lyttelton’s subscription to an edition of Corneille, 
that some how or other this must have been rewritten since its arrival ; 
had we not Horace Walpole’s authority, we should have supposed that 
Voltaire had availed himself of the assistance of some Englishman who 
was his guest at the time. 





* Chesterfield’s character of Bolingbroke is drawn with great skill, knowledge, and 
success. It is the best portrait of him existing ; but how inadequate must all language 
be to describe the commanding orator, possessing ‘‘ every internal and external ad- 
vantage,”’ figure, voice, character, knowledge, and all this at twenty-four years old. 
His works, for we have carefully read them, are a most inadequate representation of 
such amazing talents and resources, though a master’s hand is always visible—Rev. 
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The other letter is as follows :— 


‘6 Au Chateau de Ferney, par Geneve, 
19 Juillet, 1761. 

‘¢ My Lorp,—My esteem for you is so 
great, that j presume the name of Corneille 
shall be honour’d with your name. J 
dare sai such an attonement for the little 
displeasure you had caus’d to me, is a 
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favour which j’ll ressent great deal more 
than my little pain. 
‘* Je suis, avec bien du respect, 
** My Lord, 
‘* Votre tres humble et tres obeissant 
serviteur, 
‘* VOLTAIRE.”’ 


The object of this was to procure a subscription to an edition of 


Corneille, the profits of which were to be appropriated to the benefit of 
Corneille’s niece, then domesticated at Ferney, and to whom he gave a 
handsome portion at her marriage. 

The last letter which we have room to quote is from Warburton, on the re- 
ceipt of a present of Lord Lyttelton’s History : it appears to us, however, to 
have been written before the History was read, and to correspond too much 
in manner to Sheridan’s circular on similar occasions, “ When I have 
read your work, I shall no doubt find it excellent.” Warburton’s criticism was 
always too much awake to be expressed in such generalities as follow :-— 


*¢ Prior Park, Jan. 22, 1768. 

**My Lorp,—I have this morning 
been honoured with your Lordship’s fa- 
vour of the 20th, accompanied with the 
notice of a still greater—a copy of your 
noble work—a morsel, at last, of Ancient 
English History, full both of sublime en- 
tertainment and sage instruction, after the 
famine of an age in our historic world ; 
for so long, I think, it is since Lord 
Chancellor Hyde wrote. What hath been 
since given us to stay our stomachs hath 
been so much after this island-dressing, 
that our polite neighbours (even in their 


Yet our history is read; for History must 
he read, for, as Pliny the younger says, 
‘ Historia quoquo modo scripta delectat 
homines ; naturA curiosi, nuda rerum cog- 
nitione capiuntur.’ How much, then, is 
the world indebted to historians like your 
Lordship, who, not content to gratify their 
curiosity with naked facts, store the mind 
with that useful wisdom to be collected 
only from an investigation of humanity, 
which detects all the hidden causes of our 
actions. 
** T have the honour to be, my Lord, 
“ Your Lordship’s most obliged and 


highest encomiums on English Literature) 
have given up the district of History, as a 
soil lying yet waste and uncultivated. 

It appears to us that if Lord Lyttelton had possessed oratorical talents 
of a higher class, he might have been placed among the leading statesmen 
of the day; his spotless integrity, his high moral character, his knowledge, 
industry, and application, and his soundness and rectitude of judgment, 
insured him the respect and confidence of his coadjutors; but he seems 
never to have risen above the character of a prepared debater. 

Lord Waldegrave mentions, that in 1754 “ Mr. Pitt’s followers were 
scarce a sufficient number to deserve the name of a party, consisting only of 
the Grenvilles and Sir George Lyttelton. The latter was an enthusiast 
both in religion and in politics—absent in business, not ready in debate, 
and totally ignorant of the world.* On the other hand, his studied orations 
are excellent ; he was a man of parts, a scholar, no indifferent writer, and 
by far the honestest man of the whole society.” Mr. Pitt says, (p. 474,) 
“ Sir George Lyttelton has great abilities for set debates and solemn 
questions.” Horace Walpole, speaking of the renowned eloquence of the 


obedient humble servant, 
‘© W. GLOUCESTER.” 





* H. Walpole ridicules the appointment of Lyttelton to the Exchequer (1755,) 
saying, ‘‘ They turned an absurd poet to the management of the revenue, and em~ 
ployed a man as visionary as Don Quixote to combat Demosthenes.’’ It is said in 

aa Literary Anecdotes, that he was unable to comprehend the easiest sum in 
arithmetic. 
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House, and saying “that there at once appeared near thirty men, of 
whom one was undoubtedly a real orator, a few more most masterly, 
many very able, and not one despicable;” adds, “ Sir George Lyt- 
telton and Legge were as opposite in their manners, the latter coarse 
and pointed, the former diffuse and majestic : Legge’s speeches seemed the 
heads of chapters to Sir George Lyttelton’s dissertations.” Mr. Pitt 
(p- 515,) “ at once described Lyttelton, as an innocent ;” a favourite phrase, 
as it appears, with him. But, whatever may be thought of his oratorical 
talents, his character as a statesman, for honour and integrity, never was 
impeached. He said (p. 537,) “ the peerage was given me by the King, 
with the most gracious expressions of favour, esteem, and approbation of 
my services. I have also the satisfaction to find, by many sure marks, 
that I go out of employment with as good a reputation, and even a better, 
than I came in. No public misfortunes are imputed to me. My conduct in 
my late office is generally approved of; and all those whose esteem I value 
the most, have taken this occasion to declare it, in terms very honourable to 
me, and beyond my deserts.” In 1765, he mentions that Mr. Pitt meant 
to bring him into the cabinet in a very high office, if his system had taken 
place ; and in a letter printed in the Chatham Correspondence, (June 30, 
1765,) ‘he considers himself fortunate to have done himself the honour 
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of mentioning as he ought the name of Lord Lyttelton.” 
The Editor has, at the conclusion of Fis work, summed up the character 
of Lord Lyttelton, we think, with fairness, and with no undue bias towards 


a favourite subject of interest. 


‘* His natural abilities were good, and, 
though not of the highest order, were con- 
tinually strengthened by careful and un- 
remitting cultivation. His ambition of 
improvement, springing from a deep sense 
of the obligations which wealth and 
station impose upon their possessor, was 
constant to the hour of his death. To 
press forward in the pursuit of knowledge, 
not diverted from the chase by early success 
and extravagant admiration of mode- 
rate efforts ; ‘to scorn delights, and live 
laborious days,’ had been the occupation 
of his life. Its fruits were visible in the 
variety of his accomplishments, and the 
fullness of his information upon the sub- 
jects to which he had devoted himself. 
During the course of his life he had main- 
tained an oral or epistolary intercourse 
with the most celebrated persons of his 
day, both in England and Europe. 
Making ample allowance for the language 
of cotemporaneous flattery, it is impossible 
to ascribe to that alone the very general 
estimation in which his opinions were 
held by all who had any pretensions to 
almost any kind of literature. Nor indeed is 
the verdict of posterity greatly at variance 
with the judgment of his own time. Of 
how few can it be said, that they have 
left behind them works in History, 
Poetry, and Divinity, which, after the 

pse of nearly a century, maintain an 
honourable place in the literature of 
their country? And of how very few, 


Gent. Maa. Vou. XXIV. 


that they combined with success in these 
pursuits, a laborious and distinguished 
share in the duties of public life? 

‘The political scenes in which he had 
been an actor were many and various. In 
the stormy debates which preceded the 
fall of Walpole, and whose subsiding fury 
overthrew the brief and baseless reign of 
Carteret,—in the calm and wise adminis- 
tration of Pelham,—and in its enfeebled 
and fretful continuance under Newcastle, 
his services were meritorious and emi- 
nent, and fairly earned for him the dis- 
tinction of the peerage. Retiring, like 
other inferior luminaries, during the meri- 
dian splendour of Pitt’s glorious sway, 
he re-appeared and shone with a calm, 
steady, and useful light during those 
perplexed events and political intrigues 
which obscure and disgrace the earlier 
part of the reign of George the Third. 
Throughout this period his opinions seem 
to have been held in high esteem. He 
spoke upon several subjects of great 
public interest, and always with consi- 
derable effect; an homage paid partly, 
perhaps, to the unimpeachable reputation 
of the speaker, as well as to the merits of 
the speech ; but the deliberate applause of 
so great a master of the art as Lord Chat-. 
ham, and of so acute and invidious a 
critic as Horace Walpole, (to say nothing 
of other authorities,) would never have 
been bestowed upon one who had not 
great claims to oratorical fame. 
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*¢ Of his private character there can be 
but one opinion. Rejecting the degene- 
rate standard of his age, he illustrated, in 
his practice, those nobler views, which 
he derived from the example of his an- 
cestors, of the requisite education and 
attainments of an English gentleman. 
Sincerely and earnestly religious, when to 
be so was unfashionable, a devoted hus- 
band, an affectionate but unhappy father, 
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his hand to distress in every form, he 
closed a wise and good life by an edifying 
death. He bequeathed to his ‘posterity 
both the title which his public services 
had justly won, and the more valuable 
distinction which public opinion had 
prefixed to it, as the meed of his private 
character ; and he is still remembered, 
with just admiration and respect, as 
‘George the good Lord Lyttelton.’ ” 


never deserting his friend, ever opening 


We have no opportunity of referring to our books for a few literary 
notices which we would gladly have added on some of the characters men- 
tioned, being separated from them 


‘¢ By many a mountain stream and woodland glen,”’ 


but, trusting to memory, we may just make the following notices. 

Vol. I. p. 44.—Parnell should have been mentioned among the ho- 
noured guests at Twickenham. 

P. 111.—* Pope made a small fortune by the sale of his works.” Rather 
a large one; at least equal to fifteen hundred a-year in the present value 
of money. He kept his chariot, was charitable, lived hospitably and elegantly, 
and spent much on his garden and grounds. C. Middleton was enriched by 
marriage, and Mallet married a wealthy widow, and was a prosperous man. 

P. 116.—“ Fox reproached Lyttelton with the friendship of a lam- 

mer.” Horace Walpole observes, that Pope did not write satires till 
after he had made his fortune. This is true. His satire was often not 
just or discriminate. At one time Watts, the good, the pious, and un- 


offending, was placed in the Dunciad. The whole history of “ Lady 


Mary ” is to us utterly obscure ; we are sure there is a long story untold. 


P. 130.—* And overturn you like Bounce.” There is a portrait of 
Bounce, Pope’s favourite dog, in the library at Hagley. 

A very interesting portrait exists of Martha and Teresa Blount, in their 
old house at Maple Durham; where also is a copy of Pope’s Homer, pre- 
sented to Martha by Pope. Many unpublished letters we understand, also, 
of Pope’s, exist there. 

P. 135.—*“Glover’s ‘ Hosier’s Ghost,’ a ballad which will live as long 
as our language.” There is a tradition that this ballad was written early 
one morning in the gardens of Stowe, where Glover was overseen, in the 
poetic ecstacy of creation, cutting to pieces a favourite bed of tulips. 

P. 162.--The best remarks we know on Warburton’s celebrated argu- 
ment on the Divine Legation, are in Mr. Davison’s admirable Sermons on 
Prophecy, a work of incomparable eloquence, adorning and illustrating the 
finest reasoning. 

P. 163.—The controversy of Warburton and Middleton. The immense 
importance attached to the controversial works of C. Middleton, at the 
time he lived, and the space which he filled in the field of literature, may 
be best seen by turning to the early volumes of the Monthly Review, where 
unusually long notices of them appear for successive years. Hume says, 
“ On his return from Italy he had the mortification to find all England in 
a ferment on account of Middleton’s Free Inquiry, while his own per- 
formance was neglected.” 

P. 175.—*“ The celebrated author of the learned and ingenious History 
of Cicero.” A work written in the finest taste, and only deformed by a 
strange pedantic orthography. The hint which Dr. J. Warton first threw out 
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of its being a plagiarism from Bellendenus, ought to have been followed 
by some scholar who had leisure, for Parr only lends his authority with- 
out giving his evidence. Certainly the name of Bellendenus is entirely 
sunk in the preface, while those of obscurer authorities are mentioned. 
The work is dedicated to Lord Hervey, and this dedication should always 
be read as an antidete to Pope’s cruel satire. Lord Hervey left the 
«“ Memoirs of his own Time” to be published—why are they suppressed ? 

P. 202.—« Glover, who thirsted for Walpole’s blood.” A strong 
expression ! 

P. 274.—Great part of the praise of Hagley is just; it is beautifully 
situated, and the lawny slopes of the park, with their fine hanging groves, 
are delightful ; a fine piece of water, however, is much wanting. Un- 
fortunately, too, all the “elms” are of that bad and bastard kind which 
grow in Northamptonshire, and which are a deformity instead of beauty. 
The fine broad-leaved elm, such as is seen near London and in the 
public gardens at Hereford, should have been planted, and the cedar and 
tulip trees should have been drawn nearer to the house. We think also 
the population of the neighbourhood is intruding on the necessary repose 
and seclusion of the scenery. The ‘‘Leasowes,” as they exist now, 
are a fine and indubitable instance of Shenstone’s taste, and are probably 
much superior at this time, from the growth of the trees, to what they were 
during his life; while the removal of his leaden shepherds and shep- 
herdesses, and his urns and inscriptions, is most favourable to the general 
impression. The side of a hill, where the ground was varied and broken, 
with a small rivulet running down a narrow woody glen, with a valley 
below, and the horizon bounded by the Shropshire hills, formed the humble 
materials which his genius and taste were employed in adorning ; and the 
good taste he displayed, and skill in taking advantage of all natural 
beauties and local peculiarities, was, we think, superior to all that preceded 
him. Pope indeed had previously made in a more confined spot at 
Twickenham what Horace Walpole calls “three delicious little lawns” 
opening into each other; but what shall we say to his favourite joints of 
the Giants’ Causeway, and his two wooden swans supported on wires, that 
appear flying over the Thames ? 

P. 279.—*« The elder Pitt, who, before he became possessed of Burton 
Pynsent, exerted his genius at the Leasowes, at Hagley, and at Wickham.” 
The elder Pitt exerted his genius at Hayes, where he staked out his garden 
grounds by torch-light! But the first specimen of his taste was seen at 
South Lodge, Enfield, a place now on sale, and where the Palladian bridge 
is the sole monument remaining of the original design. 

P. 280.—« The most perfect creation of modern times, the conversion 
of a barren heath into the beautiful groves and fairy grounds of Dropmore.”* 





* The attempt to convert a barren heath into “fairy grounds’? may appear very 
attractive and poetical, but is not in general very advisable; for—Firstly. The soil 
being poor, the trees and shrubs planted will be slow of growth, nor ever attain the 
full luxuriance of their natural beauty, ex. gr. the trees at Dropmore would not in 
a century attain the saine size as those in the beautiful garden of the Marquess of Tho- 
mond, at Taplow, near it, would in half the time, and never the same beauty. Secondly. . 
The soil of a barren heath will only admit certain specimens of trees, and these by no 
means the most desirable, ex. gr. accordingly, the pine and fir tribe have been planted 
at Dropmore. Thirdly. Trees are apt to go off and die in poor soils, ex. gr. many 
trees in the favorite pinetum at Dropmore appear to us already decaying; and the 
stone-pines (that tree which is the beauty of the Italian landscape) have been almost 
all killed, from their roots having been frozen, which from the poverty of the soil were 
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We cannot agree in this very strong eulogy on Dropmore. The place 
shows that it was originally laid out without any settled plan, nor do we 
think the combinations of the various parts of the grounds at all to be 
praised. It has been injured by successive alterations and enlargements 
The taste in the architecture of the conservatories is very faulty, as is the 
mixture of flower and kitchen garden in the most ornamented scene. The 
dwelling-house is badly placed, and the soil is so poor that many of the 
finest pine trees have died in consequence; while the planting has been so 
injudicious, that, after more than 30 or 40 years’ growth, half the avenue 
of cedars must be cut down to preserve the others. There is also no 
water, and the place entirely relies for its beauty on the splendour of the 
one single extended landscape. A much finer instance of modern taste has 
been displayed at Bromley Hill, where it would be difficult to point out 
either defects in nature or art. We might also refer to Mr. Wells’s, at 
Red Leaf, near Penshurst. 

P. 282.—“ The Frenchman’s epitaph on Shenstone.” Our version of 

this epitaph runs thus :— 
* This plain stone 
To William Shenstone, 
Who in his mind possessed 
A genius natural, 
Who in his garden dressed 
Arcadian greens rural.’’ 
We possess also some more verses of the same kind by him. The Grand 
Condé visited these gardens at Ermenonville when Girardin was a little 
boy ; and when an old man he showed them to Napoleon ! 

P. 315.—“ Thomson caught a cold on the water, when making one of 
his frequent excursions from Kew Zane to London.” The summer-house 
where the poet of the Seasons sate, and the table on which he wrote, still 
exist in these gardens, which were improved and enlarged by the person 
who succeeded Thomson, and which are now very beautifully adorned by 
some of the fivest foreign trees in England. 

P. 552.—*“ The learned and excellent Secker.” On what evidence is 
the distinguishing epithet of learned given ? 

P. 553.—“ Our literature is considerably indebted to these brothers (the 
Wartons), who were, perhaps, the most finished scholars of the time.” 
Thomas Warton was well read in old English literature, and in antiquities 


‘but, though editor of Theocritus and the Anthologia, was far from a 


finished or critical scholar. Joseph Warton was much inferior in learning, 
but was a person of taste, of elegant conversation, and possessed much literary 
knowledge. See their characters drawn and distinguished in Dr. Symmons’s 
Life of Milton. Why is the orthography, p. 574, Dr. Wharton, who was a 
different person? Also at p. 446, should not Sir George Robinson be Sir 
Thomas Robinson? There were two persons of that name living at the 
same time ; but we must conclude—“ Hee novimus esse nihil.” 





kept close tothesurface. Thus, ‘‘fairy grounds,” like ‘‘ fairy money,’’ may vanish from 
our hands. What is wanted at Dropmore to satisfy the eye of taste is, that the site 
of the house should be removed, the whole plan of the gardens revised and improved, 
the architecture of the conservatories altered, and the walks conducted down the slope 
of the hill to produce variety of scenery ; the want of water is an irremediable defect. 
One of the best specimens we possess ef landscape gardening on a large scale, is that 
at Pain’s Hill, near Cobham, laid out by the Hon. W. Hamilton; but he studied his 
art in the pictures of Claude and Poussin. The distant view of Dropmore has tco 
Jevel an horizon, and is deficient in variety and intricacy. —ReEv. 
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1821.—As I came home from the club last night, where there was some 
high play and heavy losses, I thought Burton might have written an 
anatomy of gambling with great effect. The origin of the disease is so 
different in different constitutions. Idleness is the chief predisposition, but 
it takes so many forms and breaks out at such different ages in different 
subjects. In some it appears to be the effect of mere absence of bodily 
employment; in others, want of mental stimulus. In some, again, it 
breaks out after over-stimulus. A man of strong passions, sated with all 
that they can give of life, rushes to the gaming-house for a new excite- 
ment ; and yet in others it seems a mere affair of habit, or an idiosyncracy 
of constitution, as it was in Charles James Fox, a man who not only 
had but enjoyed every mental resource and every excitement of position. 
With political strife every day to keep every power on the alert ; successful 
eloquence, universal fame ; looked up to as the head of a great party and 
with so much actual business to do, and when at leisure gifted with such 
classical taste, such pleasure in books and in thought—with such kind 
affections, with such social gaiety—yet he was a gamester—a regular, 
determined, nightly, daily staker of his wealth and his peace upon the chance 
of a card or adie. Not his peace, indeed, for that was one of the singu- 
larities of his case, that he sought the excitement without feeling it! he 
won or lost with equal carelessness; but, as I looked at that table last 
night, that hospital of incurables, I saw the disease in every frightful form. 
I have walked the hospitals too at Paris, and in the Salon there, not “ sup- 
ported by private contributions” but by Government, a royal infirmary for 
gambling maniacs—I have seen some hideous spectacles: the most 
afflicting cases, however, were always English ; the French work it off in 
sacres and grimaces, or run off and settle the affair in the Seine; but an 
Englishman, in the struggle between his natural horror of shewing his 
feelings, and his native love of possession, and his agony for those he is 
beggaring, exhibits a convulsion of agony that is so terrible to behold, one 
wonders how there are ever found any who, having seen it, voluntarily 
subject themselves to be seen in the same degrading helplessness. Though 
I call it a hospital of incurables it was not so last night at ’s, and 
that was what made it so fearful a study ; there were among the old grey- 
headed regular patients two, quite new, just brought in, young and innocent- 
looking ; I could not but endeavour to get them off unhurt, but it was 
utterly in vain ; the sight of one mouse already in the trap never seems to 
deter another from sharing his prison. Here, to be sure, there was against 
the instinct of self-preservation the alternative of escape—chance, the 
cause and conqueror of the whole—there is always the chance of winning. 
These gallant boys, rich, young, handsome, with so many other ways of 
employing their superabundant spirits and wealth, sat down with the old 
deliberate sinners, who, past all other passions, find a diabolical pleasure in 
perilling their own and others’ fortunes, and “with a gentleman’s palsy 
in the right hand shake out the beggary” of themselves or their victims. 
I saw the anticipative convulsions—I could not stay to witness the last 
spasms—in the two gallant boys, already ten years older, in their haggard 
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features; and yet I have seen women, ladies—women, whose natural 
tenderness—ladies, whose education, birth and breeding should, one would 
have thought, have made them shun such horrid sights, sit calmly through 
such scenes as these, calmly as long as others were concerned, but, when 
losing themselves—it is too shocking a recollection—yet, considering the 
anatomy of the disease, its thus breaking out in a woman is its most mar- 
vellous form, so many other amusements as they have, and so unnatural as 
are these scenes of unveiled wickedness to the home instincts, the modesty, 
the charm of the sex; and if they were aware of how loathsome they 
appear in these displays of convulsive agony, how avarice hardens, how 
the disregard of all conventional forms destroys their charms, how “all 
unsexed” they shew—what could tempt them to a scene where men look 
on them as regardless as the card they fling before them ? 

I took down Burton, and read it. Strange farrago it is of learning, and 
sense, and nonsense ; 2 certain degree of genius in it, a Montaignish turn, 
but very inferior: Burton is a pedant, Montaigne is a scholar, but a gentle- 
man and a soldier too, a man of the world, one of the most singular persons 
that ever lived. He was bred up in a singular way, but his natural turn 
of mind was queer, and his constant introspection and retrospection are 
mixed with a common-sense and every day rationality, which are not any- 
where else found united with the sort of morbid minuteness of observation 
of his own mind, which he displays. The little details of his tastes, his 
idiosyncracies, his habits, which might be called puerile, are, nevertheless, 
most philosophically interesting, because they are true, and the old style 
goes a great way in our pleasure in reading him, at least it disguises the 
egotism and the trifling ; they appear hallowed as it were by the antique 
homeliness of his sturdy old French. He was the last of the chivalry of 
France—he was a link between the old knights from whom even England 
was not ashamed to take example, and the modern homme de lettres ; he had 
all the powers of both; the manly simplicity of the one and the finesse of 
the other: his is the first French writing which displays their unrivalled 
power of epigramatic terseness and close observation of the turns of the 
human mind. It would be impossible for any man to write, even if any 
one would read, such a book now. The position is not—the time is not— 
the sort of mind is not. Such an education as Montaigne’s, in its learning 
and its solitariness, is impossible in these days of universality, and though 
we have plenty of retired soldiers, heroes too, they are too well known and 
there is too little individuality. The form of our warfare is too much 
en masse for single prowess, single experience—no ! there could not be a 
Montaigne in the 19th century. Montaigne among men and the old Mad. 
de Staal, Mlle. de Launay, among women, are unique in their way, a raciness 
and picturesqueness in their minute remarks and in the scenes they bring 
so vividly before us; they are neither of them exactly what we now call 
French, and yet neither books could ever have been written by an English- 
man, and far less by an Englishwoman. I read some of Mrs. Hutchinson 
asacontrast to Mlle. Launay. What a strange variety of mind and manners 
in two women living so nearly at the same time and in countries so near to 
each other. All the nobility of mind, all the tenderness of domestic affec- 
tion, all the holiness of unaffected piety in the Englishwoman ; the French 
woman, all passion, wit, and total absence of every high or holy feeling— 
honest in her way, and generous too—much the most amusing—nct without 
interest, for she has feeling—sensibility, at least. I am glad to have both 
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their books in my library, and should oftener take up Mad. de Staal, but 
I should certainly prefer Mrs. Hutchinson for my companion for life. 


I was looking to day through Nesbit and divers other heraldic 
works for a coat I had seen in an old book printed at Edinburgh, and I was 
struck with the. often-recurring forms or frequent repetition of the same 
animal which seem to belong to different national coats—the tressure and 
lion of such constant recurrence in all Scotch arms, and the galley ; while 
in English coats, at least in the more ancient ones, ships so rarely appear, 
though we have been so long the masters of the sea. Our English arms 
are strictly chivalric—literally coats of arms, according to the most rational 
theory for fesses, chevrons, bars, &c. the marks of distinction on actual 
livery coats, mere pieces of coloured stuff placed in telegraphic variety of 
position as occasion prompted. Our ancient arms are of the truest 
heraldry, our cross and scallop for crusaders ; and our saltired swords and 
falcons and their jesses are the true hieroglyphics of blazon, and make our 
modern compositions a perfect disgrace to the College of Heralds. Lord 
Nelson’s, which should have been the most chosen specimen of metaphoric 
compliment, and Lord Exmouth’s the other day, are enough to make 
Guillim or Menestrier rise from their graves to haunt Garter and Cla- 
rencieux for the rest of their lives. Trees and wolves seem to be the chief 
ideas in Irish arms ; and Italians have always dealt much in the fantastic 
creation and punning style. Russia, Austria, and Prussia, having their 
eagles so much alike is a strange fancy ; and the impudence of the Yankies 
in setting up their eagle too, so like their only hereditary character of 


outlawed thieves, taking what they had no right to; their stars and stripes 
are very ingenious, and good heraldry too wherever they found it, and ve 
pretty. The native American Indians are all natural heralds; all their 
names and badges and distinctions of tribes are in the truest style of speak- 
ing signs, and our coat-composers would do well take a lesson from them. 


Ward was saying last night that littleness is the great source of 
greatness ; that the little rival towns of Italy and the small states of Greece, 
each emulous of the other, were the cause of all their successes in arts and 
arms; and small societies the only things for good conversation, the con- 
solidation principle as fatal to conversation as to all other powers; the 
little unpretending réunions of the French or Swiss the places for enjoy- 
ment. 

“ Tf to live well mean nothing but to talk,” said A -: “but we 
have some few great things to boast of in this country even since it was 
consolidated. Milton, for instance, and the battle of Waterloo.” 

“ Yes, they were very great, but Milton and Waterloo are very much 
in the style 1 am lamenting—too great and grand. One does not sit down 
to read Paradise Lost for one’s amusement ; one has to be always on the 
stretch of admiration. ‘ Sublime ’ and ‘ magnificent,’ and all that, tire one a 
good deal ; and the battle of Waterloo just the same. It was too great, 
too complete, it ended the whole affair, and there has been peace ever 
since. A good partizan warfare of petty states is the thing for keeping it 
up—a constant succession of little quarrels leads to great individual deeds, 
and keeps up the war long enough to be interesting.” 

“Why, you are hard to be pleased : there was the thirty years’ war, long 
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enough in all conscience, and engaged all Europe, and was about the 
mightiest interest, temporal and spiritual, of the whole world.” 

“ The interest of it, however,” said Ward, “was the private quarreling 
of each small German state, the Electors and Palgraves, and all that : and 
Gustavus Adolphus, ‘ the Lion of the North,’ was a hero of romance, just 
because he lived in a small, out-of-the-way, retired country.” 

“‘ Sweden is retired enough now, I am sure,” said A , turning to 
me, “ but you cannot tell us of any thing very romantic or interesting in 
the country ?” 

“ Perhaps not,” said I, “but I think society there is more what Ward 
considers agreeable than our English mobs of great parties.” 

“ They have the great advantage of being poor,” said Ward; “ there is 
none of the slavish servility to wealth that we have here, nor that ever- 
lasting struggle of rival extravagance.” 

“ I should be sorry,” said A , ‘and so would you too, to give up 
the name of Englishman.” 

“ Oh yes, of course, it would be a shocking thing, the name of English- 
man is such an honour; but, like most great honours, it is also a great 
burthen. At home, there are so many claims upon one, so many duties, 
that in this land of freedom one is never free ; and if one goes to the 
continent by way of escape, what a hard struggle it is to get let alone, and 
be suffered to do at Rome as Romans do; one’s coming wealth casts not 
its shadow but its radiance before, and one is every where a Prince Anglais.” 

«“ Have not you tried doing it incognito ?” said A . 

“ No use in the world: if one could discover a part of the globe without 
Englishmen it might do, but ‘ where to find that happiest spot below ?” 
Even if one escapes for a week or two from meeting half one’s bowing 
acquaintance from London, some d————d footman or another recognizes 
one, and in half an hour one is known to every body in the place, and as 
badly offas in St. James’s Street.” 

«You can always retire to the country and lock your gates, and let 
nobody in,” said A 
_ Yes, and by the time one has got nearly asleep in peace and comfort, 
some confounded call of the House, ‘ question of vital importance,’ ‘ duty 
to your country,’ or ‘ particular obligation’ to one’s particular friend ! 
Oh, I assure you, to do just what one likes is not such an easy affair as 
people imagine.” 

“So much the better,” said A ; “ dormouse existence would be 
but a poor thing after all; one might as well have never been born.” 

“Tt was not my fault, I declare, that I was born,” said Ward. 

A. Certainly, and therefore, having nothing to reproach yourself with 
on that score, why not make the best of existence, as you have it ? 

W. Well, that is just what I am trying to do; and, as I tell you, I 
cannot succeed. 

A. Your notion is not making the best but the worst—such a negative 
sort of life is not living ; and even you, torpedo as you would make your- 
self, have been known to give out a spark. Do not you find existence 
worth having,—do not yourather thank than blame the cruelty of the 
parents who occasioned your life, when “at the close of some glorious 
speech you find yourself the hero of the day ?” 

W. True—it is excitement, excitement for the day, for the hour, but 
it does not last. 

3 
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A. But it would last if you stuck to it. Power is a grand thing for 
keeping awake—power even in this too great consolidated state. “ Ambition 
wears better than love,” as somebody says,—better than anything else. 

W. I think so sometimes, and fancy I could like the “slings and 
arrows of outrageous fortune ” in that line ;—but then the trouble ! 

“ And the disappointment,” said I. ‘I doubt whether avarice is not 
better in the long run; it requires no one to help you, it is the most in- 
dependent of all pleasures, and outlives every other ; and, though to set dut 
with a very little is best, it has been known to succeed even with a great 
fortune to begin with.” 

W. “On the broad base of fifty thousand rise.” But here, as in every- 
thing else, the grandeur of modern ways interferes with one’s happiness : 
buying and selling a million or two of stock, and altering the balance of 
exchange, as the Rothschilds are said to do—does not come home to one’s 
heart like the old plan of guineas in a bag. Bank stock, scrip, and 
omnium, are a sort of figurative wealth ; the gold, “the worth intrinsical in 
it,” was a solid gloating satisfaction to look upon ; but, now-a-days, if one does 
but put a thousand or so of sovereigns in a drawer to delight ourself with 
gazing on them, all one’s pleasure is embittered by the thought that one is 
losing the interest. 

A. Horatio’s philosophy is best, I assure you ; ‘ ’t were to consider too 
curiously to consider this :” /aissez allez need not necessarily be connected 
with vive la bagatelle ; we may be very gravely employed, in things of 
state too, and not overfret ourselves. Looking at the world really as a 
stage, and taking our amusement as it comes, and bearing our crosses 
when they come, is far wiser than looking about for ingenious ways of 
being happier than other people. 

W. I do not ask for much; to let and be let alone is all the curiosity I 
have in the matter, and it is hard I cannot have it. 

A. We had better depart, then, and let you alone. 

W. Oh no, this is just what I like, this is perfection, sitting here at 
our ease—do not talk of moving, it jars every fibre. ‘To sit quietly 
talking to two or three quiet friends is my beau ideal. 

“Do you think conversation, then,” said I, “the supreme happiness of life?” 

W. Not conversation—oh no, not ‘ good conversation,—not a con- 
versazione,—-Heaven preserve one from the gladiatorship of belles et beaua 
esprits /—but the quiet talk of a few intimate friends, without noise, or 
effort, or shew. 

A. But then there is nothing new,—nothing elicited. 

W. 1 did not mean that my intimate friends should be stupid. 

* You like a little gentle gossipry,” said I. 

W. No—there need not be any personality, which is implied in gossip.’ 

A. The only personality you require is of yourself: I believe that is 
generally the secret of people’s love for little meetings with well-trained 
intimates ; it means that they are to listen attentively, and now and then 
applaud judiciously. 

W. That were to be only giving laws to a little senate of toadies. I 
said, and say, and mean,—friends, equals in mind as well as station, and 
with all the give and take of honest exchange of ideas. 

“Rather an effeminate pleasure, after all. Tea-table twaddle of old 
women,” said I, “is just what you describe, and men should want some- 
thing more.” 


Gent. Maa. Vor. XXIV, 30 
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A. Yes, they want women, but not old ones. They enliven the scene 
vastly, in my opinion. 

W. You say “tea-table twaddle” very contemptuously, but leave out 
tea and substitute talk, and there is table-talk. Selden’s table-talk is 
serious and manly enough, I am sure; and table-talk is almost the literal 
translation of Plato’s “ Banquet.” Talking, however you despise it, was, 
among the ancients, whom we consider so respectable, the great employ- 
ment, the grand business of life. 

« They acted too, or we should have cared very little for their talkers,” said I. 

W. We have had action enough, have not we, for our generation ? 
Till within the last six years one never went into a club or a drawing-room 
without being assailed with a gazette, or a report of a battle, or a “move- 
ment of the allied army.” Napoleon was here and Napoleon was there, or 
Wellington had done this or taken that. One could not walk the streets 
without being told of some wonderful “action.” “Tis time we should have 
leisure to talk of something else. 

A. As if rest was ever possible! We shall have some domestic rows, 
some grand political changes, some of these days; and you, Ward, will 
take to them just as a stimulus, a dram, after the slops and diluted drink 
of your quiet coteries. 

W. Quite a mistake. The sevenfold force of indolence is proof against 
all these rousing draughts. I have always looked upon natural, inborn, 
constitutional indolence as one of the greatest gifts to man. Stretched at 
ease in one’s gondola, and let to float unknown and unknowing, undisturbed 
and undisturbing, down the stream of life—one wishes for no more, and, as 
long as one has no unsatisfied wish, one is happy. 

A. And one great advantage of such a disposition is, that you are 
eternal—as you never live you can never be said to die. ‘“ A little more 
sleep and a little more slumber” is all the difference: you go to sleep in 
the grave instead of in your gondola, and nobody, not even you yourself, 
perceiving much change. 

“ Would not it save more trouble, as that is your great object,” said I, 
“if you had yourself strangled ? I do not suppose the exertion of putting 
an end to yourself; but could not you get some one else to help you at 
once, without more ado, out of the difficulty of existence ? 

A. Have your veins opened, and subside in a warm bath—the most 
comfortable and least troublesome end one can imagine—the gradual 
ebbing away of this encumbrance, life: warm and snug, too, and without 
pain or struggle or. . 

W. Hold! hold! my dear A., your picture is too captivating—it is 
quite touching—it grows upon me—the deliciously gentle departing of 
one’s consciousness! If it were not for the ugly operation of a coroner's 
inquest next day, and that awkward felo de se in the newspapers, I should 
order the bath to be made ready directly, and, in spite of "$ poor 
opinion of my activity, I would take the lancet myself, in despair of any 
one else being got to do it for me, and two or three little pricks,—-and then 
the bliss without the pain of dying ! 

A. We had better prepare ourselves with what we are to say on the 
inquest to-morrow, had not we ?—Observed some strong hallucinations— 
hallucinations is a good word—it will convince the jury at once: there 
will be no standing such a long word. Oh! here is N.! come away! We 
will leave him with Ward and the inquest impending. 

Wea 
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At the Foundling this morning to hear the children. What a 
beautiful idea it was having children’s sweet innocent voices for praise and 
thanksgiving in a church ! the Aewradén gwv7 seem so fitted to express the 
thoughts of peace and goodwill on earth. It seems to me not impossible 
that these Aerraéy gwvq, the performers in procession and sacrifices, the 
flute players and dancing boys in the solemnities of the ancients, were 
orphans and foundlings ; that they were taught, as such children are in 
many parts of the continent, in regular colleges, and brought up as musi- 
cians. The Archons at Athens were obliged to take care of orphans and 
ruined families, and the constant demand for fluters and singers would have 
given a sure employment. I have been studying all the morning, and hunting 
authorities, and have found nothing to the purpose, though I have long 
thought that the Greeks and Romans have been unjustly charged with a 
total absence of charity, and that we are too apt to pique ourselves upon it 
as a virtue wholly modern; but their artizans, and even the slaves, 
were in some respects better off than our labourers—they had much more 
amusement: they had a right to be spectators at all public shows; and 
though there were no charity balls, our modern ingenious mode of amusing 
ourselves and insulting the poor under the pretext of relieving them, the” 
had among the ancients a share in the enjoyments of the rich. They were 
not, as at our races, hustled and beaten back like droves of beasts; they 
were of right present at the theatric exhibitions, and, if there were no penny 
clubs in which ladies insist on the poor washerwomen and scavengers sur- 
rendering one out of the two pennies they may possess—all for their good 
—the washerwomen and scavengers could have their pennyworth of plea- 
sure gratis. There do not appear to have been poor laws, with overseers 
to bully the helpless, hapless wretch that they pretend to relieve; where 
the burden on the rich is as intolerable as the degradation to the poor. 
How much kinder, how much more really charitable, was the Roman in- 
stitution of patron and client ! Our only approach to it is in the clan 
devotion and chief protection in the Highlands. How much more humane 
to strangers and foreigners the Athenian law which enjoined them to 
choose a protector, than the uncertain and perilous situation of a struggling 
alien, cast upon the chance bounty of a British public! How shocking is 
a pauper’s funeral in England! In heathen Athens, even a slave was 
handsomely interred: only the most infamous criminals were deprived of 
funeral honours. In Christian England there is no real infamy but 
poverty. Many among the ancients became slaves from want—were the 
worse off, fed and clothed, and living in a gentleman’s family, than the 
denizen of one of our poor-houses, who is fed and clothed, indeed, but also 
indeed a slave—a slave to his own misery? To be subject to be taken to 
the market-place, and priced, and praised, and bargained for, and gold, like 
a fat ox, is the most revolting part of a slave’s lot ; but are our farmed-out 
poor, our orphans ’prenticed at the lowest wages, and starved and beaten, and 
worked to the bone, at the master’s will, less revolting, less hideous cala- 
mities in a civilised society? If we called things by their right names, if 
we looked at ourselves as we really are, how little we should find to be 
proud of! how little advance shall we be found to have made! If 
Christians were really Christians, and the reallaw of their Master was really 
their guide, we should have some little cause to boast ; but we accuse the 
ancients in our ignorance—how little do we know, after all, of their private 
life! If we were to be judged two thousand years hence by our laws and 
statutes only, what would posterity know of our private charities? How 
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can we tell how much there may have been at Athens or at Rome? We 
know, from the indignation of Plutarch at Cato’s ill treatment of his own 
worn-out slaves, that it was unusual, and regarded with disgust. If we 
were to be judged hereafter by Congreve’s or Sheridan’s comedies, as we 
think we know the Athenian manners from Aristophanes, what sort of 
notion of our so much boasted charity would appear as part of our domestic 
life? To be sure, if any of our pious novels and poems outlive their day 
they would give a wonderful idea of our virtue, but they, and all our subscrip- 
tion lists and reports of missions, and so forth, will all probably have lined 
trunks or folded cheese and sugar, in spite of the printing-press, long before 
we come to be the ancients to posterity, and we shall be thought as little 
advanced in civilisation by our descendants two thousand years hence as 
we consider our forefathers. So that we may suppose that the Greeks had 
choir-boys and girls of orphans and foundlings as well as ourselves, and 
that, though the hymns I heard to-day are of a purer faith, we may without 
profanity fancy the hearts and minds of Greeks to have swelled and been 
’ exalted as they listened to the touching simplicity of these infant, helpless 
voices, that pour forth praise and prayer. 


I was at my heraldry again to-day, and do not understand why 
Scotch arms should deal so much in stars and crescents. In their cloudy 
climate astronomical observation could never be very extensive,—and what 
allegoric meaning can they bear? The cross and the scallop are the 
emblems of the Crusaders ; it does not seem that the crescent was adopted 
as a badge of Saracen conquest, and the star had nothing to do with it. 
But the perpetual recurrence of these symbols in Scotch heraldry, com- 
pared to English, is very puzzling ; though perhaps, after all, it is nothing 
more than one family having adopted it, and others only varying it as they 
copied from it. Chance, accident, whim, are often the origin of what 
antiquaries and philosophers are at great pains to give a reason for—to 
motiver ; and we spend our invention and learning often to as little purpose 
in trying to solve the riddle of caprice, as mathematicians do in the calcu- 
lation of chances—as soon as you can calculate it, it ceases to be chance. 
Chance is one of those words of human sublimity which are a homage to 
our own incapacity. To acknowledge Providence and talk of chance is a 
contradiction in terms. All we attempt to express by chance is our own 
boundedness of comprehension. All that we describe by the word is the 
way in which things change their position with regard to us, or their 
relation with regard to each other; and, as long as we are content to 
acknowledge our incapacity of understanding these changes, we speak 
correctly, but, when we attempt by human means to explain, or understand, 
or reveal the recurrences of what we in the justness of our humility term 
chance, we become profane or absurd. The established and never-varying 
order of the universe we perceive is according to Providence, but we know 
not how to ascribe to such Divine Providence the accidents, variations, 
and uncertainties that we see, and we have recourse to the vague expression 
chance ; while fortune-tellers, casters of divination, astrologers, and mathe- 
maticians, in trying to discover whether a child will be born with red hair 
or black, and be an emperor or die in a hospital, or to calculate how many 
times the dice will turn up deuce, ace, are equally passing the appointed 
bounds, equally profane, or rather absurd. Leibnitz and Meg Merrilies 
are just equally wise and equally foolish. 
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1822. I heard Moore sing some of his melodies last night. Sing I 
should not say, for he really has scarcely any voice: he, as his country- 
men say, humours the time, more than actually intonating it. Mr. 
played the harp admirably for him, just filling the pauses and giving full- 
ness to his cadences, never overpowering the voice,—a voice of such 
sweetness and pathos as amply compensates its want of power,—the per- 
fection of musical poetry. Much as I had admired the Irish melodies 
before, I had not the least idea, nor could any one have the least idea, of 
their exquisite beauty till heard from the lips of the bard himself—the 
bard literally. I suppose no species of musical performance can give one 
so nearly the idea of Phenices or Demodicus singing their own compo- 
sitions. For once the music was subservient to the words,—for once the 
performer was really the heart and soul of what he sung,—for once there 
was nothing to spoil the illusion. The airs are in themselves so peculiar 
and so beautiful that one could hardly, @ priori, imagine the possi- 
bility of composing words that one could listen to along with the 
music, and yet so exquisitely are Moore’s words suited that the sound of 
the music appears not so much the echo as the very sense itself. The 
formality of his similies, and the effeminate prettinesses which strike one 
in reading these songs in cold blood, disappear when one hears Moore sing 
them himself. The deep feeling, the perfect harmony of measure, words, 
and air, so carries one away that all appears one blended whole of exstacy. 

Moore’s appearance, too, one would have thought might have destroyed 
the illusion, he is such a little coxcomb in his dress and his manner ; but 
his real genius overcomes at once all these absurdities ; and when he sings 


he is no petit mattre, no drawing-room fine gentleman; he is an inspired 

bard, who in the sweep and rush and whirlwind of his genius hurries all along 

with him, or, in the cadences of his pathos, melts our very hearts in unison. 
(To be continued.) 
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Me. Urnax, Chelmsford, Oct. 3. 

IN looking over the Gentleman’s 
Magazine (August, p. 158,) it mentions 
that “ Mr. Paley’s work is altogether 
original ; it is, in reality, the first attempt 
which has ever been made to indicate 
clearly the moulding appertaining to 
the different periods of medieval ar- 
chitecture,” &e. 

But allow me to say that as early as 
1811 I communicated a paper to the 
Society of Antiquaries on the Contour 
of Mouldings, and the Variety of Capi- 
tals of Columns, arranged in a chrono- 
logical series from the Normans to the 
time of Henry VIII. This paper was 
approved by the Society, and the 
drawings were ordered to be engraved 
for the Archxologia; many of the 
plates were nearly finished, but from 
some disagreement among the mem- 
bers they were unfortunately thrown 
out, and, of course, I have lost the 
merit of having first introduced a 
paper on the dates of buildings, This 


several authors and bookmakers. 

As early as 1812 I sent another 
paper, with drawings, 7. e. On the dates 
of Windows and the details of Mun- 
nions from the Conquest to the reign 
of Henry VIII.: many of these have 
been copied and published by others 
without any acknowledgment. 

I beg leave to mention that I sent 
a paper with observations on Capitals, 
Arch-mouldings, &c. to the Cambridge 
Camden Society a few years ago, but 
very little notice has been taken of 
them, and that not very satisfactory. 

IT have seen some of the publications 
of that society as models to teach young 
architects to build churches ; but those 
selected from the little paltry build- 
ings in the neighbourhood of Cam- 
bridge are certainly very far from 
being considered the best examples of 
Gothic architecture, which are more 
likely to be found in the beautiful 
churches in Somersetshire, Oxford- 
shire, &c. aud even in Norfolk. 
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I forgot to mention in the above 
paper that we are not to depend upon 
the shape of the arch alone to ascer- 
tain the dates of buildings, as the semi- 
circular (although commonly seen in 
the Saxon and Norman buildings,) 
may occasionally be found as late 
as the 15th and the 16th centuries; 
and that the very sharp-pointed arch 
may be found as late as the beginning 
of the 16th century: therefore, we 
must rather attend to the contour of 
mouldings to ascertain the age of a 
building. 

Yours, &c. Joun Apry Repron. 


Mr. Ursan, London, Aug. 12. 

The following is a list of the works 
— by the late Dr. William 

alconer, of Bath. It has taken some 
time and trouble to make out, and as 
no list, at all correct, has been printed, 
it may deserve to be preserved. 

1, Dissertatio Medica Inauguralis, 
“ De Nephritide Vera.” Edinburgh. 
8vo. 1766. 

2. Observations on Dr. Cadogan’s 
Dissertation on the Gout, and all 
Chronic Diseases. London, pp. 115. 
8vo. 1772. Third Edition. Bath, 1772, 
pp. 104. 

3. An Essay on the Bath Waters. 
In four parts, containing a prefatory 
introduction on the Study of Mineral 
Waters: I. An Account of their pos- 
sible Impregnations. II. The most 
Approved Means to be used for the 
Discovery of their Contents. III. Ex- 
periments on the Bath Waters, with 
an application of the foregoing rules 
to the Discovery of their Contents. 
IV. On the Effects of the Bath Waters 
on the Human Body, and the propriety 
of their use in Medicine, with an appli- 
cation of the experiments to Medicine 
and Pharmacy. London. 8vo. 1772. 

4. An Essay on the Bath Waters: 
On their External Use. In two parts, 
I. On Warm Bathing in general. IT. 
On the External Use of the Bath 
Waters. Bath. 8vo. n.d. guere 1774. 

5. Observations and Experiments 
on the Poison of Copper. 12mo. Lon- 
don, 1774, pp. 116. Vide Orfila, Toz- 
icologie Generale. 

6. An Essay on the Water com- 
monly used in Diet at Bath. 12mo. 
London, pp. 180. [It contains an 
analysis of the water of the various 
springs around Bath, and an account 
of the localities of the various springs.] 
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7. Experiments and Observations, 
in Three Parts. I. On the Dissolvent 
Power of Water impregnated with 
Fixible Air, compared with Simple 
Water, relatively to Medicinal Sub- 
stances. II. On the Dissolvent Power 
of Water impregnated with Fixible 
Air on the Urinary Calculus. IIL. 
On the Antiseptic Power of Water 
impregnated with Fixible Air, and a 
Comparison of several Antiseptic Sub- 
stances with one another relative to 
this quality. First Edition. London, 
1776. Second Edition, 1777. 

8. Observations on some of the Ar- 
ticles of Diet and Regimen usually re- 
commended to Valetudinarians. Lon- 
don. 12mo. 1778. 

9. Remarks on the Influence of 
Climate, Population, 
Situation, Nature of Food, and 
Nature of Coun- Way of Life, 


try, 

On'the Disposition and Temper, Man- 
ners and Behaviour, Intellect, Laws 
and Customs, Form of Government, 
and Religion of Mankind. London. 
4to. pp. 552. 1781. 

10. Remarks on the Knowledge of 
the Ancients on the Freezing of Water 
that has been boiled. Z'ransactions of 
the Manchester Literary and Philoso~ 
phical Society, vol. I. p. 261. 1782. 

11. An inquiry concerning the In- 
fluence of the Scenery of a Country 
on the Manners of its Inhabitants. 
Transactions of the Manchester So- 
ciety, vol. I. p. 271. 

12. Thoughts on the Style and Taste 
of Gardening among the Ancients. 
Transactions of the Manchester Society, 
vol. I. p.297. [This essay was enlarged 
and printed in a separate form.] 

13. An Account of the late Epide- 
mic and Catarrhal Fever, commonly 
called the Influenza, as it appeared at 
Bath in the months of May and June, 
1782. London. 8vo. 1782. 

14, On the Knowledge of the An- 
cients respecting Glass, 1783. Trans- 
actions of the Manchester Society, vol. 
IL. p. 95. 

15. A Medical Commentary on 
Fixed Air, by Matthew Dobson, M.D. 
F.R.S. With an Appendix, on the 
use of a Solution of Fixed Alkaline 
Salts, saturated with Fixible Air, in 
the Stone and Gravel. By William 
Falconer, M.D. London. 8vo. 1785. 

16. Observations on the Knowledge 
of the Ancients respecting Electricity. 
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Transactions of the Manchester Society, 
vol. III. p. 278. 

17. Observations on the Palsy, 1789. 
Memoirs of the Medical Society of 
London, vol. II. 

18. On the Efficacy of the applica- 
tion of Cold Water to the Extremities 
in a case of obstinate Constipation of 
the Bowels; with remarks thereon. 
1789. Memoirs of the Medical Society 
of London, vol. Il. p. 73. 

19. A Dissertation on the Influence 
of the Passions on the Disorders of 
the Body. London, 1788. [To this 
essay was adjudged the first Fother- 
gillian gold medal. Several editions 
of it have been published.] 

20. Letter on the Article in the 
Manchester Society Transactions on 
the Knowledge of Electricity among the 
Ancients. Monthly Review, 1791, p-359. 

21. Essay on the Preservation of 
the Health of Persons employed in 
Agriculture, and on the Cure of Dis- 
eases incident to that way of life. 
Bath. 8vo. 1789, pp. 88. [This Essay 
was first printed among The Letters 
and Papers of the Bath West of Eng- 
land Agricultural Society, vol. 1V.] 

22. Sketch of the History of Sugar 
in Early Times, and through the Mid- 
dle Ages. 1790. Transactions of the 
Manchester Society, vol. IV. p. 291. 

See article “ Sugar,” in the Penny 
Yyclopeedia. } 

23. A Practical Dissertation on the 
Medicinal Effects of the Bath Waters. 
8vo. Bath, 1790, pp. 188. Third 
edition. Bath, 1807. 

24. Examination of two parcels of 
English Rhubarb, with Experiments 
of its Comparative Effects with Foreign 
Rhubarb. By William Falconer, M.D. 
and C. H. Parry, M.D. With Re- 
marks by Dr. Falconer on the Expe- 
riments made with English Rhubarb, 
by Mr. Farnell, Apothecary of the 
Bath General Hospital. Letters and 
Papers of the West of England Agri- 
cultural Society, vol. LI. 1791. 

25. Results of Experiments to as- 
certain the advantage of cultivating 
Rhubarb. Letters and Papers of the 
West of England Agricultural Society, 
vol. I. p. 220. 

26. An Account of the Efficacy of 
the Aqua Mephitica Alkalina, or Solu- 
tion of Fixed Alkaline Salt, saturated 
with Fixible Air, in Calculous Dis- 
orders, and other Complaints of the 
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Urinary Passages. London, 1792, 
pp. 208. 

27. Influenze Descriptio uti nuper 
comparebat in Urbe Bathonia, a.p. 
1788. Memoirs of the Medical So- 
ciety, 1792, vol. ILI. p. 25. 

28. On the Lepra Grecorum. Me- 
moirs of the Medical Society, 1792, 
vol. III. p. 368. 

29. Case of a Man who took by 
mistake two ounces of Nitre instead 
of Glauber’s Salts. Memoirs of the 
Medical Society, 1792, vol. IIT. p. 529. 
[See Beck on Medical Jurisprudence. } 

30. Miscellaneous Tracts and Ob- 
servations relating to Natural History, 
selected from the Principal Writers of 
Antiquity. Cambridge. 4to. 1793. 
[‘* I have been lately instrumental in 
procuring from the Cambridge press 
the publication of a work which chiefly 
turns upon botanical subjects, and 
‘which was drawn up by my friend 
Dr. Falconer, a man whose knowledge 
is various and profound, and whose 
discriminations on all topics of litera- 
ture are ready, vigorous, and com- 
prehensive."—Dr. Parr’s Remarks on 
the Statement of Dr. Combe, p. 71.] 

31. An Account of the Use, Appli- 
cation, and Success of the Bath Waters 
in Rheumatic Cases. London. 8vo. 1795. 

32. Observations respecting the 
Pulse, intended to point out with 
greater certainty the indications which 
it signifies, especially in Feverish Com- 
plaints. London, 1796. 

33. An Essay on the Plague: Also, 
a Sketch of a Plan of Internal Police, 
proposed as a means of preventing the 
spreading of the Plague should it be 
introduced into this Country. 8vo. 
1801. 

34. An Examination of Dr. He- 
berden’s Observations on the Increase 
and Decrease of different Diseases, 
and particularly the Plague. Bath. 
8vo. 1802. 

35. An Account of the Epidemical 
Catarrhal Fever, commonly called the 
Influenza, as it appeared at Bath in 
the Winter and Spring of the year 
1803. Bath, 1803. 

36. A Remonstrance, addressed to 
the Rev. Richard Warner, on the sub- 
ject of his Fast Sermon, May 27, 1804. 

“Justum est Bellum quibus necessa- 
rium, et pia arma quibus nulla nisi in 
armis relinquitur spe:.” Bath, pp. 52. 
1804. 
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87. A Dissertation on the Ischias, 
or the Disease of the Hip Joint, com- 
monly called a Hip Case, and on the 
use of the Bath Waters as a remedy in 
this complaint. London. 1805. [To 
this Essay the Medical Society of Lon- 
don adjudged its Silver Medal. Me- 
moirs of the Medical Society, vol. VI. 
p- 174.] 

38. Arrian’s Voyage round the Eux- 
ine Sea, translated and accompanied 
with a Geographical Dissertation and 
Maps. ‘To which are added three 
Dissertations : 1. On the Trade to the 
East Indies by means of the Euxine 
Sea. II. On the distance which Ships 
of Antiquity usually sailed in twenty- 
four hours. LI. On the Measure of 
the Olympic Stadium. Oxford. 4to. 
1805. 

39. Dissertation on the Elysian 
Fields of Antiquity. Atheneum (a 
Monthly Review) 1807, vol. I. pp. 36, 
148, 261. 

40. Observations on the Words 
which the Centurion uttered at the 
Crucifixion of our Lord. Oxford, 1808. 

41. Vindication of the Translation 
of Arrian’s Periplus of the Euxine 
Sea. Classical Journal, vol. XV. p. 317. 
1817. 

42. Dissertation on St. Paul's Voyage 
from Cesarea to Puteoli, on the Wind 
Euroclydon, and onthe Apostle’s Ship- 
wreck on the Island of Melite. Ox- 
ford, 1817. 

43. On the Mineral Water of Mid- 
dle Hill, near Bath. Bath, reprinted 
1827. 

44. On the Medicine called “ Port- 
land Powder” [quere, where printed ?] 

45. On the study of the Medical 
Writers of Antiquity [quere, where 
printed ?]. 


46. On the Similarity of Ancient to 


Modern Opinions and Practice con- 
cerning the Morbus Cardiacus [quere, 
where printed ?]. 


Mr. Ursa, London, Oct. 8. 

THE town and church of Dunstable 
have been several times alluded to in 
antiquarian works, your own excellent 
miscellany included. But Ihave found 
reason to think that they have scarcely 
had full justice done them as objects 
of general interest connected with 
portions of English history, royal re- 
sidence, and ecclesiastical topography ; 
or that = small town persons may 
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hear of or pass through is as well 
known as it may claim from having 
once been “ famous.” 

Of the etymology or early history, 
both of which have been elsewhere 
given, time and space do not here serve 
for discussion. Although, however, 
both Lysons and Britton have devoted 
satisfactory attention to Dunstable, I 
am not aware of any separate attempt 
towards its history except a number of 
the “ Bibliotheca Topographica Britan- 
nica.” It was intended to have been 
included in the second Part of * Illus- 
trations of Bedfordshire,” the first Part 
of which included Luton, Bedford, &c. 
by the present writer, 1827 ; but 200/. 
at least having been lost by that 
Part, with no prospect of further 
support, the design was abandoned. 
This was, however, the only attempt, 
and has been the only one, towards 
the general description of the County 
of Bedford for about 40 years. The 
present respected Archdeacon of Bed- 
ford has mooted a county history.* 

There is no doubt of the existence of 
a Roman station, Magiovintum, on the 
neighbouring downs, or that Dunsta- 
ble was a place of some importance 
before the Conquest. It had not a 
market at that period, nor until about 
200 years after. The only markets 
in Bedfordshire at the Domesday sur- 
vey were Bedford, Leighton, Luton, 
and Arlesey,f (now a village on the 
road to Baldock.) ‘The priory, early 
founded and royally endowed, speedil 
raised its interests and fame, which 
were, during nearly three centuries, 
confirmed by a royal residence. ‘The 
situation was healthy, lofty as regards 
the midland counties, and not difficult 
to guard ; and only a stage beyond St. 
Alban’s, then a place of no incon- 
siderable importance. But the royal 
visits do not appear to have much or 
at all affected the country below the 
downs. 

The Priory possessed great powers 





* A catalogue of the most remarkable 
monuments remaining in the churches of 
Bedfordshire has been recently published 
in the Topographer and Genealogist, vol. 
I1.—Edit. 

t+ A series of charters relative to the 
history of Arlesey has been published in 
the Collectanea Topographica et Genealo- 
gica.—Zdit. 
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and immunities, which more than once 
led to serious disputes with the towns- 
men, then, no doubt, a much more nu- 
merous population than subsequently. 
But the glory of the priory, besides 
the church and royal favour, is its 
CHRONICLE, — by Hearne in 
the original Latin, which is far from 
inelegant, and of which, fromits general 
interest, I cannot help thinking that 
an English version would be accepta- 
ble. it furnishes many useful eluci- 
dations of English history. The only 
explanation I ever saw of “ Pope Ni- 
cholas’ Taxation” is there given, and 
it contains full particulars of the 
famous siege of “Bedford Castle ” 
against the rascally rebel Falkes de 
Breauté, introducing us to the modes 
of warfare of the times. We read of 
the petraria, mangonella, and cattus (a 
shed on wheels pushed up to the walls, 
under cover of which men undermined 
them, a sort of conglomeration of the 
Roman ¢estudo,) and learn that the 
Dunstable men carried off horses with 
harness, oxen, and bacones (whether 
entire live hogs or flitches I cannot 
say,) as the meed of their exertions. 

There is a more important event, 
however, at a later period associated 
with the priory history, the citation 
and divorce of the unfortunate and 
very ill-used recusant Queen Katha- 
rine, who then lodged at the Castle of 
Ampthill, 2 large polygonal pile with 
many towers, which the writer else- 
where described, from a plan belonging 
to Lord Ossory, as “ five-sided seg- 
ments of octagons.” Shakspere, who, 
perhaps, was never at Ampthill, though 
he must have several times passed 
through Dunstable, has much mistaken, 
or the chronicler he followed, the 
distance. He says, “ Dunstable six 
miles from Ampthill,” whereas by the 
nearest route it would be about twelve, 
and that by cross roads. 

The last prior, Gervase Markham, 
for his complaisance in this matter, 
and ready surrender of the monastery, 
received the large pension of 60/.— 
equal to at least 1,000/. at the present 
time. 

The Priory Cuvrcu must have 
‘ been, when entire, in the first class 
of its kind. Several may have ex- 
ceeded it in dimensions; though sup- 
posing the “ Virgin’s (Lady) ow ‘yg 
im which Archbishop Cranmer pro- 

Gent. Mac. Vou, XXIV. 


nounced the divorce, to have been, as 
usual, east of the choir, and of good 
size, the entire length could scarcely 
have been Jess than 250 feet, and may 
have been upwards of 300. There are 
no present indications of transepts, 
though there may have been such. 
And I never heard of any successful 
attempt to trace the foundations east- 
ward. But from its bold architecture 
and fine west front, with (then) two 
handsome towers, with, no doubt, a 
corresponding centre one, it might 
have vied with several cathedrals, 
English and foreign. 

DunNsTABLE CHURCH, as it now is, 
arse one of the few examples in 

ngland of a complete Norman nave, 
truncated of its eastern accompani- 
ments, forming a modern parish church. 
The finest is, of course, at Steyning, 
but there the tower is modern, having 
been erected, like that of St. Bar- 
tholomew’s, Smithfield, about the time 
of Elizabeth. At Dunstable it is one of 
the ancient ones on the original plan. 
The present length of Dunstable church 
is 120 feet, or that of the nave and 
chancel of St. Mary’s, Cambridge ; at 
the end is a projection of a few feet 
beyond the arches, which I do not 
suppose to have been part of the tower, 
imagining the clustered columns now 
visible outside the east wall to be the 
western ones; on each side are 6 arches, 
nearly 30 feet high, with strong clus- 
tered columns; some of the capitals 
having grotesque animal figures. The 
side and clerestory windows are what 
Mr. Rickman calls pointed “ insertions,” 
and generally, if not entirely, of the 
15th century. In the south aisle is 
an upper range of windows, but I 
think not in the north; the aisles or 
part of them are vaulted ; the roof of 
the centre is a flat timber one, mo- 
derately ornamented. ‘The west front 
has been called “one of our national 
curiosities, from the singular ad- 
mixture of Norman and inted 
arches.” What is still more singular 
is, that they are so curiously blended 
that the reason and date of the dis- 
similarity cannot be easily conjectured. 
The entrance arch on the south side 
(of the front) is an enriched decidedly 
Norman one, much larger than that 
of the Temple church. Above are 
two very lofty pointed ones, and to the 
left a handsome - bold gallery or 

3 
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cloister, (early English,) leading to 
the north tower: this is now the only 
one, the south tower having fallen down 
in the 13th century, and also the sub- 
sequent turret, seen in Britton’s view.* 
The tower is handsome, with some 
flint chequerings and stone rosettes, 
and a corner staircase turret, and 
crowns the roof boldly, The church- 
yard is confined to the west and north 
sides. 

The lower part of the “ rood-loft” 
now forms the front of the western 
gallery, and is, I believe, perfectl 
sound. At the east end of the north 
aisle is a part railed in, and filled with 
handsome monuments of families now 
or once connected with the place. 
Over the communion-table is a paint- 
ing, decidedly the largest of its kind 
in England. It fills up the greater 
part of the east wall, and must be 
nearly 30 feet high, and of propor- 
tionate width. It was painted and 
well finished in every part by Sir 
James Thornhill, and represents the 
Last Supper, with architecture and 
draperies, and the heavens opened, in 
the centre. It was given, according 
to a Latin inscription on it, by Jane 
Cart and Frances Ashton, and is 
understood to have cost 500. A 
clock at the west end of the nave also 
bears the inscription “Ex dono Joannis 
Cart,” of the same family. Those 
two ladies also gave the communion 
plate and the pulpit cloth. ‘The latter 
4s a very handsome one, covering the 
whole front, of crimson velvet, with a 
glory, in figures and letters, embroi- 
dered at the corners in gold, and had 
formerly at the bottom gold fringe of 
extraordinary depth ; but some sacri- 
legious rascal haying, by entering the 
vestry, cut off and abstracted the 
fringe, the cloth was for many years 
in abeyance. On the restoration of 


_ the Bishop's visitation, which had for 


some time been transferred to Luton, 
in 1822, the cloth was renovated and 
refitted with fringe, though not equal 
to the former, at a cost of 607. 

The inhabitants have, “from time 
immemorial,” taken a pride in and 
par kept up their church. The 
original organ, erected about 60 years 
ago, was a small one, but of surprising 
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power for its appearance, and beautiful 
tone, and was so exquisitely played by 
Mr. Gresham—remembered as a mu- 
sician and composer for some distance 
round—that persons have been at- 
tracted from Cunibn to hear it. It 
was replaced by one of greater power 
a few years back. The tower contains 
a good ring of eight bells, recast from 
six. 

The curious epitaph formerly in the: 
middle aisle is now understood to be 
merely a conceited mode of informing 
us that a woman had nineteen chil- 
dren.+ Jt has never been Englished 
that I am aware, and the following 
version may pass in the absence of a 
better : 

Hic William Mulso sibi quem sociavit et Alice, 

Marmore sub duro conclusit mors generalis. 

Ter tres—bis quinos—hec natos fertur habere, 

Per sponsos binos. Deus his clemens mise- 
rere. 

One common death, beneath this marbie 
sound, 

Hath William Mulso and his Alice bound. 

By husbands two, thrice children three, twice 
five 

Doth fame report. Kind God their spirits 
shrive! 

The family of Mulso was formerly 
of some importance in Northampton- 
shire.t{ It may be mentioned that 





+ Fuller, Worthies, under Bedfordshire, 
quoting Hakewill’s Apology, p. 253, says, 
‘* It appeareth bythe epitaph in the church, 
that she had nineteen children at five 
births ; viz. three several times three chil- 
dren at a birth, and five at a birth two 
other times.’’ But the meaning appears 
simply to have been that the lady had 
nineteen children by her two husbands ; 
‘thrice three’’ perhaps by the first, and 
‘* twice five’’ by the second. In the edi- 
tion of Fuller, 1811, it was imagined that 
it was the husband that had nineteen chil- 
dren ; but in the Bedfordshire Collections, 
p- 174, we are assured that binos sponsos 
was the correct reading, and, if so, hec 
must have been the word in the preceding 
line, and not hic. The groups of children 
in brass represented, according to a trick- 
ing on a Digby pedigree, eleven sons and 
seven daughters, in al! only eighteen in- 
stead of nineteen; but there was probably 
a mistake in copyingthem. (These remarks 
are derived from the Catalogue of Bed- 
fordshire Monuments, before mentioned, 
in No. J. of the Topographer and Genea- 
logist.) 

t See a pedigree in Bridges’s History of 
that county, vol. ii, p. 259, 
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there is a village of this name between 
Woburn and Newport Pagnell. 

The rectory, owing to the parish 
— > smallest “town” one in 
England, comprising less than 400 
acres, is small; I believe, with the 
surplice fees, under 200/. per annum. 
The late Rector was the Rev. Solomon 
Piggott,* formerly Lecturer of St. 
James’s Clerkenwell, who was the 
author, several years ago, of “The 
Antidote to Suicide,” a work treating 
the subject, as adapted to different 
cases, on general historical and moral 
grounds, with both ability and feeling. 
There is an endowment of 30/. per 
annum for an afternoon lecture, to 
which 20/. has usually been added by 
the parishioners, who also, 20 years 
ago, subscribed 400/. for a parsonage 
house. 

Elkanah Settle, the poet, who has a 
mural stone without the south walls 
of St. Giles in the Fields, and Syl- 
vester eeu, the actor, were 
natives of Dunstable ; and there is now 
in London another respectable and 
kind-hearted septuagenarian “ artist” 
in his way, and of copious historical 
and antiquarian lore to boot, who has 
_ celebrated his native place in one or 
two of his poetical “ placards,” which 
everybody has seen, whom the writer 
knew, with his most beautiful and in- 
nocent assistant, Miss Margaret M——, 
15 years ago, being no less renowned 
a personage than “Dancing Master 
Wilson.” 

The population was formerly small, 
and, notwithstanding the decided sa- 
lubrity of the air, nearly stationary. 
In 1801 it was only 1,299; in 1811 it 
had increased to 1,600, and is now, 
T believe, considerably above 2,000. 
Water lies very deep, and the town 
was principally supplied from ponds, 
kept up for that purpose; but I be- 
lieve an “artesian well” is either 
— or in progress. 

town is fairly, though not 
handsomely built, and consists prin- 
cipally of one street, about half a mile 
long. The footways have some flag 
pavement, but are principally broad 
ones, of pebbles. the market-house 





* Mr. Piggott and his literary labours 
aa noticed in our last number, p. 431.— 
te. 
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is an ancient building, with a gable on 
Tuscan pillars; the market and fairs 
are, at present, moderately attended. 
Of the inns, whose “ occupation,” it is 
hoped, may return, the “ Sugarloaf” 
and “ Saracen’s Head” were wellknown 
to travellers, 


*‘ Consule Planco.”’ 


The inhabitants are “ musical,” and 
have, or had, a considerable amateur 
band. 

The “straw-plait trade” I imagine 
(writing the whole of this article from 
memory) to have been established 
about 150 years. Three years ago 
Sir R. Peel proposed a measure which 
seemed perfectly uncalled for, and in- 
effective, except for evil (though, of 
course, far otherwise intended), the 
reduction of the duty on foreign plait 
from 17s. 6d. to 5s. per lb., to which 
afterwards, on a strong representation 
from Luton, he made the small addi- 
tian of 2s. 6d. Much alarm was felt 
at both places, especially Luton, for 
the interest of the town and the wages 
of the poor; and the writer must pray 
to be excused for stating, on his own 
behalf, that, as a native of Bedford- 
shire, wishing, amidst some hard con- 
sideration, to “do some good on 
earth,” he did his utmost, by writing 
two or three strong and explanatory 
letters in the London papers, calling 
public attention to the circumstances 
and claims of the neighbourhood, which 
fact was known to, amongst others, the 
late conscientious incumbent of Dun- 
stable; and also tried to move three 
or four members of Parliament, of 
whom he had some slight knowledge. 

The reasonably expected danger has 
(Deo gratias ) passed away, and, what 
none could have predicted, the trade 
has much increased, so much so that 
the astounding and gratifying an- 
nouncement was made some months 
back in the local papers that three 
thousand additional hands, in the straw- 
plait line, were required in the neigh- 
bourhood of Luton and Dunstable! 
A branch to Dunstable of the Birming- 
ham Railway, with, I believe, a cut of 
only six miles, has just obtained an 
Act of Parliament. These are the 
“circumstances” I alluded to at the 
opening of this communication. Dun- 
stable may now be still more known 
and visited by the antiquary and the 
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seeker after a bracing air and a fine 
and lofty open country, and therefore 
these few observations be not entirely 
worthless in your pages. 

The poor plait-workers being now 
secure, would that we could improve 
the state of the poor pillow-lace 
makers in Beds, Bucks, and else- 
where! Their earnings have been re- 
duced to a third, and, in some cases, 
fourth of what they were 30 years 
ago, partly from disuse of lace, partly 
by extensive use of the cheap and 
brittle machine lace. Lace, however, 
might be used in many cases where 
it is not now, and so not interfere with 
the other trade. 

Dunstable has yet a better name 
than antiquities, trade, or the epicurean 
one of its “larks.” It is eminent in 
the neighbourhood for its charitable 
endowments by large-hearted natives, 
which spirit may the inhabitants never, 
in any day of hard dealing with the 

oor, the worst thing that man can do, 
ose! What these are I cannot now 
detail, but know them to be extensive 
and various: there is an excellent 
charity-school, very handsomely built, 
well endowed to clothe and apprentice 
40boys. And there are numerousalms- 
houses. One of these to the north of the 
church deserves especial mention. It 
was built and endowed by Mrs. Blan- 
dina Marsh and another lady, and 
consists of 6 excellent houses, with 
fore-courts and gardens, for as many 
“decayed maiden gentlewomen,” the 
funds for whom were formerly as much 
as 30/. per annum each, and are now 
about 20/. It is very creditable to the 
feelings of the inhabitants, that to 
spare those of the inmates, amongst 
whom have been persons who formerly 
kept their carriages, they never con- 
sider this as an almshouse, but have 
denominated it the “ Ladies’-Lodge,” 
placing it fully on a level with the 
Charter House, &c. and the inmates 
take rank as gentlewomen. 
Yours, &c. J.D. Parry. 





Mr. Ursan, 

_IN your last number you have re- 
viewed one of the most interesting ge- 
nealogical works that has appeared for 
along time, I mean the volume en- 
titled “ Royal Descents,” compiled by 
Mr. C. E. Long. 

As I conceive that many subjects 
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incidentally touched upon in this work 
deserve considerable attention, and as 
I am able to give Mr. Long a clue to 
several more inheritors of the Royal 
Arms, I would (with your permission,) 
offer a few suggestions on the matters 
to which I allude. I will commence 
with Mr. Long’s preface, which is cer- 
tainly the most debateable portion of 
his work, and conclude with the 
“ Royal Inheritors” I propose adding 
to his pages. 

Mr. Long commences his preface 
with a history of the origin of Quar- 
tering ; and, though he admits that the 
practice originated rather from an at- 
tachment of the arms to the land than 
to the legal heirship, yet he expresses 
astonishment at our sovereigns quar- 
tering so long the arms of France. 
I apprehend that it was during the 
French war of his reign that Edward 
IL. assumed the arms of France ; and 
that, as long as the English possessed 
an acre of land in that kingdom, the 
right would be supported im respect 
thereof. By the time the English 
ceased to possess Calais, &c. the in- 
terest in the French arms had become 
sufficiently vested by prescription to 
warrant the continuance of its usage, 
merely on a prescriptive title. e 
right vested in respect of the soil, not 
the blood ; and when there are so many 
instances in private families of quar- 
terings borne (nay, the very paternal 
coat assumed,) merely in respect to a 
frank-marriage grant, &c. where there 
could never be any inheritance to it, 
I am surprised that one so able as Mr. 
Long should have overlooked this im- 
portant feature in the Royal Arms. 

Mr. Long takes no notice of the 
half-blood law, which also conferred 
quarterings, contrary to the present 
law of inheritance ; though ignorance 
of these matters has plunged genealogy 
and heraldry in contradictions, and 
apparent impossibilities. It is certain, 
that, as there was no community of 
inheritance between the half-issue of a 
common parent, so, were there only 
daughters by one marriage, yet sons 
by another, the issue of the daughters 
were deemed entitled to quarter the 
grand-parents’ arms. Nay, let me 
ask the Heralds, whether their records 
do not entitle many families to quarter 
coats which they are quite unable to 
explain the title to? Are there not 
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even instances on record of families 
quartering coats pertaining to houses 
of whose blood they never possessed 
one globule? Was not property 
deemed so sufficient a title to carry 
the coat-armour of its possessor with 
it, that issueless step-mothers and 
collateral connections, on devising their 
lands to a favourite step-child or god- 
son, &c. that godson or step-child has 

uartered their arms, and transmitted 
the same to his posterity? Are there 
not such cases so late even as the reign 
of Henry VIII.? 

The fact is, the sciences of heraldry 
and genealogy were not reduced to 
any uniform system, nor thoroughly 
understood, till the time of Queen Eli- 
zabeth. They are not yet completely 
organised, as I shall presently show ; 
though it is probable Mr. Grimaldi is 
quite correct in assigning heraldry a 
much more remote origin than is ge- 
nerally allowed. 

With respect to the half-blood law, 
it would be highly preposterous to re- 
marshal all the achievements in the 
kingdom at the present time, just to 
make them tally with the change of 
law. The practice of ——— in 
respect to it, was legal when such 
quarterings were assumed, and it 
would be as just and as rational to de- 
prive the possessor of them now, as it 
would be to take from him his other 
property, because he acquired it by a 
aw which had ceased to exist since 
his acquisition. 

At page x. Mr. Long states, “ there 
is no prescriptive right of interminable 
gentility, any more than of great 
talents or personal attractions.” J am 
quite ready to allow, that a muddy 
ditch will pollute the purest stream by 
passing through it; but I much ques- 
tion whether gentility might not be 
interminable, by the contraction of 
appropriate matches, (I speak phy- 
sically,) generation after generation. 
The prosperity and good fortune, the 
decay and ruin of families, are all 
traceable to some unappropriate mix- 
ture of blood; but on this subject I 
will say more under the “ Seize 
Quartiers.” 

At p. xi. Mr. Long 
in defence of family pride and genea- 
logical research. Why cannot he go 
to the fountain-head, and quote the 
Bible? No Christian can scoff at 


quotes Gibbon 
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genealogies—not even on account of 
their contradictions, for the whole 
fabric of Christianity rests on the au- 
thenticity of Christ’s pedigree from 
Abraham and David, though it is as 
contradictious as many of more modern 
date. Let us remember that the sins 
of our fathers, too, are “ visited upon 
us to the third and fourth generation,” 
and therefore strive to avoid the pe- 
nalty to which we may be thereby 
liable, by ascertaining that our an- 
cestors were virtuous and estimable ; 
for surely we are as entitled to claim 
credit for their good works as to 
suffer for their transgressions? Yes, 
as certainly as that “the tree may be 
known by its fruits.” Every civilized 
nation in the world pays some respect 
to pedigree ; and, no matter how great 
its hostility to ancestral claims in its 
infancy and its barbarous state, Ame- 
rica even now completely “cuts its own 
throat,” and it would be well could those 
English who raise such an outery about 
“ ae merit,” &c. &c. be made 
fully aware how rapidly the mother 
of all these vain, presumptuous, and 
utilitarian doctrines is practically 
turning traitor to her confiding dis- 
oe and running after the science 
of genealogy (notwithstanding its 
“emptiness and contemptibility,” &c. 
&c. &c.) ina mode which may justly 
excite a smile from the English aris- 
tocrat. 

P. xiv. Mr. Long states that only 
one deformity marred the beauty of 
the Howard family, and mentions 
William (by whom, I presume, he 
means Edward) Lord Howard, of Es- 
crick, as the deformity in question. 
Pray who, and what, was Henry Earl 
of Northampton ? Who was the wife 
of Carr—the infamous Countess of 
Somerset ? Who was the progenetrix 
of “Knollys alias Vaux,” the dis- 
putants for the Banbury peerage, &c. 
&c. &c.? I cannot be suspected of 
personal motives for correcting Mr. 
Long, for I have the honour to descend 
from the Howard family illegitimately. 

On the seize quartiers 1 cordially 
acquiesce in all that Mr. Long has 
written; and I am quite convinced 
that, if properly organized, with re- 
ference to the seize quartiers, the 
sciences of heraldry and genealogy 
are likely to become much more re- 


putable than they have ever been, 
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The true cause of their disrepute 
exists in the dubiousness of English 
pedigrees, and the inconsistency and 
absurdity that are allowed in estimating 
them. We hear of persons boasting 
of their “Sidney” or “Neville” blood 
because they happen to bear the name, 
= forgetful that, though it is true 
eir paternal great-great-grandfather 
having been a younger son of such 
houses entitles them to its arms, their 
mother, paternal grandmother, great 
and great-grandmother may have suc- 
cessively been serfs, and that there- 
fore themselves may be 1% serf-born 
and ; only patrician. Such glorifica- 
tions are excessively ridiculous. The 
discerning portion of Englishmen per- 
ceive this ; but, not being genealogists, 
they take no trouble to investigate the 
evil, and much less to re-model the 
science ; they fling their contempt at 
the science, and at all who pursue it; 
and this is all they do. 
The Germans, on the contrary, are 
a discerning, deep-thinking, right- 
judging nation, and, therefore, cal- 
culate —w of blood (as they do 
every thing else,) rationally, viz. on 
the plan of the seize quartiers: for to 
suppose that a man who has only one 
good line of ancestry, viz. his paternal, 
(and that too the most dubious and 
mp of all,) while the other 
nm may be bad, is entitled to talk 
of his pedigree as better than one who 
has fifteen good, but no coat of arms, 
is absurd enough. Mr. Long instances 
the seize quartiers of Algernon Sidney 
and the first Duke of Bedford to show 
the uniform purity of their blood, and 
to suggest, 1 suppose, that their de- 
served distinction was the inevitable 
consequence of their lofty lineage. 
The absence of cross marriages, and 
the great variety of their blood, made 
them eminent, I would suggest. Mr. 
Grimaldi justly observes, that the 
English gentry produce the greatest 
portion of all that is estimable; and 
this is well proved by the seize quartiers 
of Queen Elizabeth, who, though the 
eatest monarch that ever occupied 
the English throne, had less royal or 
princely blood in her veins than any 
of her successors or predecessors. One 
of her great-great-grandfathers was a 
mercer in the city of London, and 
another succeeded his father, I suspect, 
in @ brewing business, But the blood 
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of trade or business is essential to 
eatness—both Sidney and Russell 
ad the blood of Edmund Dudley, 
one of the greatest “ men of business” 
that ever lived. Without this descrip- 
tion of blood the refinement of aris- 
tocratism, the outbursts of genius, the 
generosity of nobility, sink into the 
shade, or become paltry eccentricities. 
Prudence, wisdom, and management 
are the chief properties of a good man 
of business, and they are necessary to 
the successful exercise of every other 
roperty, no matter how great may be 
its abstract and intrinsic value. 

I might write much on the subject 
of the seize quartiers, but it is improper 
to do so here. I am, however, con- 
vinced that every man is made up of his 
sixteen quarters, intellectually, morally, 
and physically ; saving only the acci- 
dents which invariably may intervene 
to prevent the illustration of the rule, 
and create apparently an exception. 
Hundreds, thousands of instances might 
be given to prove it, and none to dis- 
prove it, not open to objections. I 
will write no more at present, but con- 
clude with a challenge to discuss the 
subject with any one who will take 
the opposite side of the question. 

How Mr. Long reeonciles his dis- 
puting the power of Parliament in 

egitimatizing the Beauforts (p. xvi.) 
and allowing it that of altering the 
succession to the Crown (at - xvii.) I 
can scarcely understand. “ The power 
of Parliament,” says Lord Coke, “is 
so transcendant and absolute that it 
cannot be confined, either for causes 
or persons, within any bounds ;” and I 
would humbly suggest that if it can 
dissolve marriages, and, therefore, make 
bastards—effect denizations and na- 
turalizations—it can surely legitimatize 
those who are illegitimate, not from 
any physical imperfection, but merely 
on account of a law made by this very 
Parliament. For what is a bastard? 
Isit amonster? Is there any physical 
difference between a man born five 
minutes before and five minutes after 
marriage ? Sir Egerton Brydges ridi- 
cules this sufficiently in his “ Hall of 
Hellingsly.” There cannot be nor is 
there any such difference, notwith- 
standing Mr. Warren’s marvellous 
history of “ Tittlebat Titmouse ;” and 
when it is notorious that, had. John of 
Gauat’s children been born in Scot- 
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land instead of England, the mere 
subsequent marriage of their parents 
would have legitimatized them, it is 

ing rather too far to treat the Beau- 
‘orts as bastards, when in one half the 
kingdom, as it now exists, they would 
have been perfectly legitimate had no 
Act of Patines been ever passed to 
secure them that privilege in the 
sister kingdom, which, however, ac- 
tually wasdone. The laws of bastardy 
and legitimacy were made by Par- 
liament, (or at least are supposed to 
have been made by it,) and, therefore, 
that Parliament has absolute power 


to make exceptions to them, and, if it 
pleases, to abolish those laws alto- 
gether. 

An opinion, however, is but an 
opinion. Ido not see any just cause 


Sir Henry Thwaytes, of Lund on the Wolds, co. VorkAfAane Saville. 
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to exclude the Beanforts, and I should 
be sorry to see this opinion of Mr. 
Long’s made general. There is no 
question that Mr. Long’s book is 
highly valuable to all genealogists and 
heraldic amateurs; and, from the in- 
terest that I mysalf take in it, I will 
now give him a clue to a long list of 


“ yoyal inheritors.” 
P. 65. By referring to Burke’s works 
illiam Paver, of 


it will appear that 
York, Esq. is the present representa- 
tive of Elizabeth Percy. 

P. 73. Here Mr. cane has a large 
addition to make. How Sandford 
derived say. of Beamsley from 
Sir Henry Thwaytes of Lund I know 
not. The following I believe to be 
correct, 


a 
Sir John Gresham, of London, elder brother of Sir Thomas=-Frances Thwaytes, : 


Gresham, Founder of the Royal Exchange. 
Sir Henry Neville, of Billingbeare, co. Berks, brother of $-Eliza 
Lo 


rd Abergavenny. 


sole dau. and heiress, 


Gresham, 
sole dau. and heiress, 





Sir Henry Neville, Progenitor of 
Lord ——- Only son, 


Mr. Long calls Anne Saville’s grand- 
father Sir John Paston. I apprehend 
that he was Sir William Paston, the 
devoted Lancastrian; but pedigrees 
are too self-contradictious, too du- 
bious, too untangible, and often too 
ill-proved, to permit my positive state- 
ment on any genealogical matter which 
Thave not myself investigated in its 
original authorities. 

W.D. B. 


Yours, &c. 


Mr. Ursan, Brook Street, Oct. 11. 

THE proper meaning to be given 
to our Saviour’s words, (Matthew, 
19, 24, &c.) Etdxom@repov gore xdndov 
dua rpumnyaros padidos duedbeiv, &e. 
has always caused much discussion 
among translators and commentators 
on the Scriptures: some portion of 
this discussion has entered your pages, 
where (vol. CL. pp. 122, 224, 322 and 
417, part II.) several correspondents 

ve given opinions relative to the 
propriety of the substitution of xaj.Aos, 
tr a cable, for the more com- 


mon reading xdyyAos,a camel. It is 





Catharine Neville, wife of Edmond D’Oyly, 
Esq. of se co. Norf, 


Only dau. 


there proved satisfactorily that such a 
substitution is not warranted; indeed 
it appears doubtful whether xdyidos 
was ever used to signify a cable before 
the publication of the Gospels. 

The difficulty thus felt has caused 
other explanations, and we are told 
that the expression, “It is easier for 
a camel” or “an elephant to pass 
through the 7 of a needle” is pro- 
verbial in the East to denote an ex- 
treme degree of improbability. Mr. 
Harmer (see notes to Mant’s Bible) 
says, that the doorways in the East 
are made extremely low, sometimes 
not more than 3 or 4 feet high, to pre- 
vent the plundering Arabs from riding 
into the inner court; still they train 
their camels to make their way, though 
with difficulty, through these door- 
ways. This circumstance he presumes 
gave rise to the proverbial expression. 

These explanations come sufficiently 
near the mark to enable us clearly 
to understand the passage; but Lord 
Nugent, in his recent and very interest- 
ing publication, “ Lands, Classical and 
Sacred,” has given an application of 
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the words which at once proves the 
fitness of the expression for the object 
our Saviour had in view. Lord Nugent 
describes himself (vol. I. p. 326) as 
about to walk out of Hebron through 
the large gate, when his companions, 
seeing a train of camels approaching, 
desired him to go through “ the eye of 
the needle,” in other words the small 
side-gate: this his lordship conceives 
to be a common expression, and ex- 
lanatory of our Saviour’s words, for, 
Re adds, “the sumpter camel cannot 
pass through unless with great diffi- 
culty, and — of his load, his 
trappings, and his merchandise.” 
Yours, &c. S. W. J. M. 


heneum 
Mr. Ursan, - 90 , 

PERMIT an old correspondent to 
occupy a column or two in your time- 
honoured Miscellany with a few ob- 
servations on Lord Brougham’s recent 
publication, entitled “ Men of Letters 
and Science of the Time of George the 
Third,” in continuation of a similar 
exposé given in your Magazine for 
Dec. 1842, of some errors and mis- 
representations in the same author's 
Philosophy of History, and which, as 
is his Lordship’s wont, have been since 
hashed up and repeated in his histo- 
rical sketches of the statesmen of the 
same period. 

The primary object of Lord 
Brougham’s literary biography ap- 
pears to be to write up Voltaire and 
to write down Dr. Johnson, with 
about as much success as the former 
endeavoured to write down the Bible, 
and, with his infidel and infamous as- 
sociates, to crush * the Saviour. 

Of the volume in question by far 
the larger moiety is dedicated to the 
worthy object of blazoning the prin- 
ciples and writings of three of the 
most msichievous men of modern 
times—Voltaire, Rousseau, and Hume, 
the first of whom is now best, if not 
only, known by some admirable tra- 





* “+ Ecraser l’Infdme,’’ the well-known 
motto of the Encyclopedistes. Ina recent 
abortive biographical work, conducted by 
birds of the same feather, the use of this 
phrase as a rallying watchword of that party 
is denied,. but without any evidence to 
contravene the assertions of Grimm and 
of other contemporaneous authorities. 
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omg The second has altogether 
allen into merited oblivion; and the 
last survives in an ingenious perversion 
of facts, and of party-political reasoning 
upon them, called * seers History of 
England. This view of that work is 
confirmed by the learned lord himself, 
who, in an unusual interval of candour 
and moderation, writes thus :—“The 
proofs of Hume’s perverting facts, espe- 
cially in the last two volumes of his 
work, have been multiplied by the in- 
dustry of succeeding historians, till 
the discredit of the book as a history 
has become no longer a. matter of any 
doubt.” 

To restore vitality to the dry bones 
of this precious triumvirate, and to 
renew and refresh their venom and 
their errors, in their three leading 
characteristics of infidelity, obscenity, 
and fraud, constitutes the staple of 
these Memoirs, with the exception of 
a laboured éloge of the noble author's 
relative Dr. Robertson, who will be 
thus disturbed, but not removed from 
that position of mediocrity, about as 
much above Gillies as he is below 
Gibbon, to which the just judgment of 
posterity has consigned him. 

After a parading reference to “my 
Acts,” and to sundry services in pro- 
moting certain undefined speculations 
which the learned author is pleased to 
dignify with the names of law and of 
edlgice, he undertakes to palliate, as 
he cannot deny, the infidelity of his 
favoured trio, in which he fails as egre- 
giously as he does in his attempt to 
sustain the absurd proposition of Adam 
Smith, made according to the approved 
“caw me caw thee” system of the 
Scotch literati, that Hume was as per- 
fectly wise and virtuous a man as the 
nature of human frailty would per- 
mit; and, in so doing, his Lordship 
vituperates in more than customary 
abundant measure the memory of 
Dr. Johnson, for presuming to decline 
meeting Hume after a first inter- 
view, in which that most virtuous of 
men produced for the amusement of 
the party prints that would have dis- 
graced a brothel, thus righteousl 
refusing the pollution of society wit. 
a man who advised one friend labour- 
ing under the bodily agony of stone 
to commit suicide, and consoled ano- 
ther friend suffering equal mental 
agony from the infidelity of his wife 
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by observing that it was a very ordi- 
nary occurrence, which, if undetected, 
was of no consequence whatever, and, 
if discovered, of very little. His ob- 
servation to this effect in French was 
“ St c'est découvert c'est peu de chose; si 
non, absolument rien.” This fattest hog 
of Epicurus’ sty incurred a mother’s 
death-bed reproach in the appalling 
exclamation—“O Davy! Davy! thou 
hast destroyed my faith, and with it 
my only hope in life and consolation in 
death, and given me nothing to supply 
the loss.” And thus, because Johnson 
declined to associate with such a man, 
and consented to meet Wilkes, Lord 
Brougham indignantly animadverts 
on the supposed inconsistency, omit- 
ting to add the testimony of both 
Boswell and Dilly that Wilkes, so far 
from indulging in ribald conversation 
with Dr. Johnson, or displaying in- 
decent prints, behaved with marked 
deference and respect to that great 
man, while his discourse was that of 
an accomplished gentleman and clas- 
sical scholar. 

In the memoir of Rousseau several 
licentious expressions are either quoted 
or alluded to, while in the former case 
their effect is probably considered as 
abated by the most offensive passages 
being given in that little-known lan- 
guage, the French, in humble imitation 
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of the more decent expedient of Gib- 
bon, who veils the narration of the 
impurities of the Empress Theodora 
in the original Greek of Procopius. 
In point of fact, what with the text 
and the notes, the memoir of Rousseau 
may supply the place of an index ex- 
purgatorius, or catalogue raisonné, to 
most of the indecent passages in the 
Nouvelle Heloise and Confessions. 

I have not the leisure, nor could 
you spare the room, for any further 
remarks on the minor inadvertencies 
and the slip-slop composition of these 
Memoirs. In that of Voltaire your old 
correspondent Mr. Cradock, of Gumley, 
is dubbed a Doctor; and throughout 
may be found repeated Scotticisms, 
with an abundant crop of the ordinary 
inaccuracies of “ averse to,” “ differi 
with,” entertaining a “low opinion” of 
a person, and a constant recurrence of 
the inelegant colloquial phrase “as it 
were.” 

As to the other men of letters no- 
ticed in the table of contents, “ the 
come like shadows, so depart,” with 
nothing either of novelty or interest to 
commend them to the reader, except 


that Sir Humphry Davy has the pain- 
f half 


ful pre-eminence o a dozen ini- 
tiatory lines to his memoir, which alike 
set common sense as common grammar 
at defiance. Yours, &. F.R.S. 





MEMOIR OF CARDINAL KEMPE. 
(With a Plate.) 


Mr. Urran, 

BY favour of the Duke of Suther- 
land, I am enabled to submit to the 
inspection of your readers an etching, 
from a faithful copy presented to me 
by Albin Martin, esq., of an ancient 
pou now in his Sane gallery at 

utherland House, and formerly in 
the collection of Horace Walpole at 
Strawberry Hill, whose taste for the 
style of art in painting and architec- 
ture practised in the middle ages con- 
tributed in no small degree towards 
the extensive revival of that style in 
the present day. 

In illustration of this portrait, Ihave 
taken occasion to transcribe some notes 
which I possess relative to the indi- 
vidual whom it is said to represent, 
Cardinal John Kempe, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, who died in 1453. 

Gaunt. Maa. Vou. XXIV. 


He sprung from a family who at an 
early period of English history were 
seated in Kent.* 





* The appellation Kempe is Saxon, 
Cempa, a soldier ; see Lye in voce. 


cempan in ceayzpe 

clene 5enamon 

sold in gepuyalem. 

Cxedmon’s Paraphrase. 
The Kempes (soldiers) in the city had 
clean taken the gold in Jerusalem. 

In the Latinized form, Campio, it occurs 
in Domesdaybook. Thefollowing examples 
of its use by old English writers may 
suffice, 


“ They had not ridden scant a mile, 
A mile ferthe of the towne, 
But in did come the King of Spayne 
With Kempés many a one.’’ 
(Ballad of King Estmere, Percy 
Reliques, &c.) 
3Q 
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Thomas Kempe of Ollantigh, in the 
parish of Wye, in that county, was the 
son of Sir John Kempe, of the same 
place, who lived in the reign of Edward 
Mil. by the daughter of Sir Thomas 
Aldon. He married Beatrice, daughter 
of Sir Thomas Lewknor. From this 
match sprung William, afterwards 
knighted, father of Thomas, Bishop of 
London, and John, the Cardinal and 
Archbishop, the subject of this memoir. 
He was born at his patrimonial seat 
of Ollantigh, in Wye, a.v. 1380, the 
3rd of Richard IT. 

He became a student at Merton 
College, Oxford, to which foundation 
in after life he was a considerable be- 
nefactor, applied himself to the study 
of the law, and took his degree in that 
faculty. He was preferred to a fel- 
lowship in the college above mentioned, 





** A great justynge was there sett 
Of all the Kempés that there mett.’’ 

(Sir Perceval of Galles. Thornton Ro- 
mances, printed by the Camden Society.) 


The word, as signifying a soldier, champion, 
or man at arms, is no doubt primarily 
derived from the Latin Campus, as the 
place for martial rencounters. For the 
same reason to reap, being labour per- 
formed in the field, in the North is called 
to kemp ; a match at foot-ball in the open 
field is styled in provincial dialect a 
kemping match; and the trial between 
two legal champions by battle was termed 
a kemp-fight. The coat-armour of Kempe 
is, Gules, three garbs or. On the tomb of 
the Cardinal Archbishop in Canterbury 
Cathedral they are surrounded by a 
bordure or, engrailed, and this mode of em- 
blazoning them has been generally adopted 
by the descendants of the family, but an 
old MS. note on a pedigree of Kempe 
says that the bordure is added to dis- 
tinguish a younger branch. The crest 
borne by the Kempes of Kent, Cornwall, 
Surrey, &c. is a hawk with hood and 
bells. (See Harleian MS. No. 1561, arms 
of Kempe of Croydon.) The crest has 
been varied by branches of the family 
settled in other counties. They all, how- 
ever, shew their consanguinity by bearing 
the golden sheaves. At Gissing, Norfolk, 
they are blazoned on the wall of the old 
hall with reapers on each side as sup- 
porters. At the old archiepiscopal seat 
of Slindon they appear over the doors of 
the hall with the bordure. The motto 
adopted by the Kempes of Cornwall is 
allusive to the produce of harvest— 


‘* They who sow in tears shall reap in joy.” 
(Psalm 126, v, 6.) 
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and entered into holy orders. His 
first ecclesiastical promotion was the 
Archdeaconry of Durham. In 1415 
he was appointed Dean of the Arches 
and Vicar-General of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, Chicheley. He was 
constituted Keeper of the Privy Seal by 
King Henry V. He assisted at the ex- 
amination of Sir John Oldcastle, Lord 
of Cobham, on the charge of heresy 
brought against him. From the ac- 
count of these proceedings, detailed by 
Fox, it may be inferred that Dr. Kempe 
was an acute casuist. He examined 
Oldeastle on points which were then 
considered to comprise the orthodoxy 
of Faith, as Transubstantiation, Con- 
fession, and the vicarial authority de- 
legated by St. Peter to the Popes. 

About this time King Henry V. 
achieved the conquest of Normandy, 
and Kempe, who probably was with 
him in the execution of his office as 
Keeper of the Privy Seal, after the 
glorious victory of Azincourt was ap- 
pointed Justiciary of the province 
abovenamed. He had been previously 
employed to negociate a marriage be- 
tween Henry V. and the daughter of 
Ferdinand, King of Arragon, and he 
is named in the commission de trac- 
tando super sponsalibus for the marriage 
of Henry V. with Katharine of France.* 

Kempe was subsequently twice Lord 
Chancellor of England. His ecclesias- 
ticastical offices kept pace with his 
secular promotions. In 1418 he was 
consecrated Bishop of Rochester; in 
1422 removed to the see of Chichester ; 
in the same year to that of London ; 
in 1425 he was translated to York; in 
1439 was made Cardinal Priest by the 
title of St. Balbina; he was Archbishop 
of York 27 years; was translated to 
Canterbury in 1452, when he was 
raised to the rank of Cardinal Bishop, 
with the title of St. Rufina. He re- 
ceived the archiepiscopal crosier, or 
cross, at London, Sept. 24, 1452, and 
his pall the next day at Fulham by 
the hands of Thomas Kempe, his ne- 
phew, then Bishop of London. The 
dignity of Primate he did not long 
enjoy, as he died on the 22nd March, 
1453. His estate at the time of his 
death was valued at four thousand 
pounds, a very considerable sum at 
that period. 

He was interred on the south side 





* Rymer’s Foed. vol. ix. p, 295. 
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of the choir of Canterbury Cathedral, 
under a very elegant altar-tomb, still 
extant, but without an effigy. On the 
verge of the tabular stone was this 
inscription : 

Hic jacet reverendissimus in Christo 
Pater et Dominus Johannes Kempe Sancte 
Rufine sacro-sancte Romane ecclesie 
Episcopus Cardinalis qui obiit vicesimo 
secundo die Martii MDCCCCLIII. cujus 
anime propricietur Deus. Amen. 


Godwin says that his dignities were 
elsewhere briefly recorded in this 
verse, 

Bis primas, ter preses, et bis cardine 
functus.* 


The succession of high offices which 
this prelate enjoyed are a suflicient 
demonstration of his abilities ; he may 
indeed be considered as the Wolsey 
of his day, without the vices and 
ambition which brought on the fall of 
that eminent person. 

The notices of him by our Chro- 
niclers are somewhat scanty, and in one 
point erroneous ; the original quarto 
edition of Stowe’s Chronicle states, that 
he was a poor husbandman’s son, of 
Wye, in Kent, which assertion the 
MS. in the British Museum, often con- 
sulted for this memoir,f observes is 
evidently unfounded, for his family 
was of the knightly order in Kent, his 
father, Thomas, being the son of Sir 
John Kempe and brother of Sir Roger 
Kempe, and down to the reign of 
James I. this distinction was conferred 
on the elder representatives of the 
family in Kent; at that period their 
demesne of Ollantigh was alienated by 
the female line to other proprietors. 

Cardinal Kempe appears to have 
been munificent in works of public spirit 
and charity ; he was a great benefactor 
to Merton College and the Divinity 
Schools at Oxford, and the University 
appointed a particular day to celebrate 
the memory of him and his nephew, 
‘Thomas, Bishop of London. 

The Cardinal rebuilt the church of 
his native parish of Wye, in Kent, 
where he founded a college for secular 
nt calling them the Provost and 

‘ellows of the College of St. Gregory 
and St. Martin. In the preface to the 
original instrument of constitution, 
he expresses his reasons for the endow- 





* Catalogue of Bishops, p. 159. 
T Additional MSS, Brit. Mus.No.5514. 


ment to be, gratitude to Almighty 
God for the riches and honours he 
had attained, and for his preserving 
hand in dangerous illnesses, and that 
he might make géod use of the bounty 
of his parents, by whose care for his 
education he had been placed in the 
path of advancement. e church of 
Wye, thus made collegiate, was rebuilt 
by the Cardinal in a sumptuous and 
appropriate style, and he therein 
erected a tomb for his parents, Thomas 
and Beatrice Kempe; the rhyming 
Latin epitaph which it bore has been 
transcribed by Weever,} who found 
the collegiate church in his day in a 
ruinous state, the College having been 
dissolved, and its revenues, 93/. 2s. 6d. 
per annum, confiscated on the spolia- 
tion of religious houses. 

It is recorded in one of the register 
books of Wye parish that on Sunday 
March 21, 1686, after the conclusion 
of morning prayer, before all the 
people had left the churchyard, the 
tower of the church fell, beating down 
the chancel and destroying the tomb 
above mentioned. 

I resume the notice of the portrait 
copied by Mr. Martin. 

It represents a prelate, clearly de- 
signated by the crosier or cross which 
he bears, as of archiepiscopal rank, 
decorated with a mitre and rich cope. 
He holds in his left hand an open 
missal, and from the forefinger of the 
same hand depends a flagellum or 
whip, composed of three lashes, pro- 
bably an emblem of apostolic disci- 
pline.g It might be no unwarrantable 
conjecture to suggest that the back- 
ground of this picture may represent 
the demesne of Ollantigh, and the 
church and buildings which appear 
above the trees, the church of Wye 
and the college erected by the Car- 
dinal Archbishop at the place of his 
birth. Of course no pictorial truth 
attaches to this delineation as a real 
view. 

The following account of this pic- 
ture is given in the Description of 
Walpole’s Villa at Strawberry Hill, 
printed by the author at his own press 
and privately distributed among his 
friends. 

‘* Four panels that came out of the 
Abbey of St. Edmondsbury, and were 








t Funeral Monuments, p- 274, 
§ See 1 Cor, iv, 21, 
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doors to an altar-piece, and were since in 
the possession of Peter le Neve, Norroy, 
and after him of Mr. Martin and Mr. 
Ives, antiquaries, on whose death Mr. 
Walpole bought and had them sawed into 
four pictures. On the outside panels 
are Henry Beaufort, Cardinal of Win- 
chester, and John Kempe, Archbishop of 
Canterbury. On one of the insides is 
Humphry Duke of Gloucester praying, 
and behind him a saint holding the Duke’s 
cap of estate in one hand, and a golden 
chalice in the other. On the other is a 
person in the act of adoration in a stable, 
whence it is probable that the Virgin and 
Child were represented in the middle piece, 
which is wanting. This person seems to 
be Joseph, but may be the donor of the 
altar-piece, as over him is a shield of 
arms of Tate impaling Boleyn or Sanders, 
for the colour of the chevron is turned 
black. These, perhaps, might be attached 
to the house of Lancaster, who were great 
benefactors to the Abbey, and two princes 
of which family, afterwards so memora- 
ble for their enmity, are here represented. 
The three portraits agree remarkably with 
those of the same persons in the marriage 
of Henry VI. in the library, especially the 
Archbishop and Duke, who has the same 
bald head and furred mantle. The two 
prelates are hard and dry, but the Duke 
and Joseph are painted in a style very 
superior to that age, and the folds of their 
garments loose and large, not unworthy of 
the Bolognese school.’ 


The picture which Walpole notices 
as corroborating the assertion that the 
panels contain the portraits of Duke 
Humphry and Cardinal Kempe, is 
thus described in the same catalogue 
raisonné. 


“ Over the chimney [of the library] an 
ancient and valuable piece representing 
the marriage of Henry VI. of which see a 
description in the first volume of the 
Anecdotes of Painting. Above it are that 
king’s arms, the red rose crowned, and 
Queen Margaret’s arms in a lozenge.’ 


Mr. Albin Martin, who has had the 
opportunity of examining the four 
pictures mentioned in the first quota- 
tion from Walpole’s catalogue, assures 
me that the portraits of Cardinals 
Beaufort and Kempe are undoubtedly 
by the same hand; but that those of 
Duke Humphry, and of the man in 
the act of adoration in a stable, do not 
correspond with the representations of 
Beaufort and Kempe, either in the 
style of painting or fitting of the 
panels to cach other; so that an ob- 
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jection which has been raised against 
the authenticity of the two last-men- 
tioned pictures, on account of the re- 
presentation of the man in the act of 
adoration in a stable bearing the arms 
of Sir Robert Tate, son of Thomas 
Tate, of Coventry, and his wife Mar- 

ery, daughter of Richard Wood, 

fayor of Coventry is neutralised. 
Sir Robert Tate is stated to have been 
Mayor of London in 1488, and were 
all the panels of the paintings con- 
tiguous and of one piece, the affixing 
his arms to them on acquiring them 
or presenting them to a religious 
house would be no argument against 
their having been painted thirty or 
forty years before. The conjecture of 
Walpole that the paintings might have 
been given to the Abbey of Bury St. 
Edmund's by some partisan of the 
house of Lancaster, appears to ac- 

uire some degree of probability from 
the fact that Sir John Tate, the 
brother of Sir Robert, was knighted 
in 1496 by Henry VIL. for his good 
service against the rebels at Black- 
heath.* Ihave said that Mr. Martin 
considers the portraits of Beaufort and 
Kempe entirely distinct from the two 
other paintings. What division Wal- 
pole effected by the operation of sawing, 
which he mentions, would now be diffi- 
cult to ascertain ; but Mr. Martin con- 
firms the idea thrown out by Walpole, 
that the Virgin and Child were re- 
presented in the same picture with the 
man in the act of adoration in a stable, 
when in its original condition. 

He thinks that the Wise Men’s offer- 
ing was the subject of the whole com- 
position of the picture marked with 
the arms of Tate ; that the centre group 
of the subject, consisting of the Virgin 
and Child, is now wanting ; that Joseph 
was depicted kneeling on the right- 
hand side of the piece, while on the 
other was a princely personage di- 
vested of his coronet, and behind him 
was seen a figure (which Walpole gra- 
tuitously styles a saint), approaching 
with a rich chalice of gold as a gift. 

Whether the princely personage 
above mentioned was painted in the 
likeness of good Duke Humphry as 
a compliment to his pious memory, is 
a circumstance resting solely on the 
account which Walpole has handed 





* See Gents. Mag. for July 1842, 
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down to us, probably as he himself 
received it; and it will be observed 
that the list of characters which he 
has enumerated as depicted on these 
panels are all of the Lancastrian 
family. The editor of the anriual re- 
port of the Proceedings of the Society 
of Antiquaries, No. 3, p. 52, has 
thrown out a suggestion that from the 
figure attributed to Cardinal Kempe 
bearing a scourge, not the Cardinal, 
but St. Ambrose is designated. Now 
the zeal of the Cardinal in the prosecu- 
tion of heretics, which has been noticed, 
might procure him such an emblema- 
tical distinction, and the portrait is 
evidently a likeness, having a decided 
individuality of character. 

The original disposition of the 
subjects designed may be explained 
by the diagram accompanying these 
notes. Walpole identifies the portrait 
of Cardinal Kempe by its similitude 
with the figure of the prelate who is 
performing the marriage ceremony 
between Henry VI. and his Queen, 
Margaret of Anjou, according to Wal- 
pole’s description. 

Mr. Martin has made a slight tra- 
cing of this last-mentioned picture, 
the style and costume of which shews 
it to be of the 15th century. 

The prominent appearance given to 
the body of the figure designated as 
the queen, is in the usual taste of the 
artists of that time. The same cir- 
cumstance may be noticed in the 
ladies represented in the tapestry at 
St. Mary’s Hall, Coventry, as com- 
posing the court of Queen Margaret.* 
They appear as if im an advanced 
stage of pregnancy. The same may 
be observed im a fine old picture of 
the period lately added to the National 
Gallery. Absurd inferences have been 
drawn from this peculiar mode of de- 
lineation, but it only marks the age 
in which the paintings and other works 
of art, of similar style, were executed. 

I cannot myself attach much im- 
portance to the agreement which Wal- 
pole thought he saw in the portrait of 
Kempe, as a single figure, and of that 
prelate as officiating at the nuptials 
of Henry VI. 

The annexed diagram will explain 





* See the excellent coloured print of 
that subject after the drawings of the late 
Mr, J. Bradley. 
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the order of the four pictures first 
described, as they now appear placed 
in one frame. The portion supposed 
to be missing on which the Virgin and 
Child were painted has been placed m 
its due position in the diagram. 


DIAGRAM. 





4* 























Nol. Is the panel on which accord- 
ing to Walpole Cardinal Beaufort is re- 
presented. 

No. 2. Group, with figure kneeling, 
said to be Humphry Duke of Gloucester. 

No. 3. Missing portion of the subject 
connected with Nos. 2 and 4, on which 
were depicted the Virgin and infant Jesus. 

No. 4*. A man in the act of adora- 
tion ina stable. In the right hand corner 
of this panel are the arms of Tate, em- 
paling Boleyn. 

No. 5. Cardinal Kempe; see the plate. 

A. J. K. 


Mr. Ursan, Brook St. Sept. 26. 


A “HISTORY of the Middlesex 
Hospital during the first century of 
its existence” has been recently pub- 
lished by Erasmus Wilson, Esq. F.R.S. 
Lecturer on Anatomy and Physiology 
at the Middlesex Hospital Medical 
School. These historical records con- 
tain much useful and interesting in- 
formation, a great deal of which will 
be new to most of the present go- 
vernors of the institution. The editor 
has sought for his materials in the 
minutes of the weekly boards and 
general courts, and is also indebted to 
your progenitor of the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, who in 1755 published an 
account of the ceremony of laying the 
first stone of the present building in 
the “ Marybon Fields,” and in sub- 
sequent volumes gave other particulars, 
and an engraving of the hospital, from 
a design furnished by the architect, 
James Paine, Esq. 

Since the hospital was founded, forty- 
one physicians, thirteen physicians 
practising midwifery, and twenty-four 
surgeons have been elected to per- 
form the medical duties of the establish- 
ment, and among them are the names 
of many who have risen to great dis- 
tinction in their respective depart- 
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ments of the profession. Among those 
who have failed of success in their pro- 
fessional career in London, Dr. Ri- 
chard Bathurst is conspicuous, the 
more so because he was the friend of 
Johnson, and because both Hawkins 
and Boswell, the biographers of John- 
son, have represented his as a hard 
fate. 

It is somewhat extraordinary that 
of this accomplished man, the intimate 
of Johnson, who said of him, speaking 
to Mrs. Thrale, that he loved “ dear, 
dear Bathurst better than he ever 
loved any human creature,” it is ex- 
traordinary that of him so little should 
be known ; the longest account we have 
of him is to be found in Sir John 
Hawkins’s “ Life of Samuel Johnson, 
LL.D. 8vo. 1787 ;” but this is meagre, 
and owing to the want of dates very 
confused and unsatisfactory. 

Sir John’s statement runs thus: 
“Dr. Richard Bathurst was a native 
of Jamaica, and the son of an eminent 
planter in that island, who, coming to 
settle in England, placed his son in 
London, in order to qualify him to 
practise physic. In the course of his 
studies he became acquainted with 


Johnson, and was greatly beloved by 
him for the pregnancy of his parts and 
the elegance of his manners. Besides 
these he possessed the qualities that 
were most likely to recommend him 
in his profession, but, wanting friends, 


could make no way in it. He had 
just interest enough to be chosen 
physician to an hospital that was sup- 
ported by precarious donations, and 
which yielded him little or no re- 
compense for his attendance, which as 
it was only a few hours on certain 
days in the week left him in a great 
measure master of his time. Of this 
he was a good manager, employing it 
in the studies relative to his profession, 
and the improvement of himself in 
polite literature. In conjunction with 
Johnson, Hawksworth and others, he 
wrote ‘The Adventurer, a periodical 
paper, pursuing at the same time the 
most prudent and probable methods 
for acquiring reputation, and ad- 
vancing himself in his profession ; but 
missing of success he embraced the 
offer of an appointment of physician to 
the army that was sent on the ex- 
pedition against the Havannah, where, 
soon after his arrival, he was seized 
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with a fever that then raged among 
the troops, and which, before he could 
be a witness to the reduction of the 
place, put a period to an innocent and 
useful life.” 
The minutes of the Middlesex Hos- 
ital shew that much of this narrative 
is incorrect. Ist. It is to be inferred 
from Hawkins’s language that Bathurst 
“wrote the Adventurer” on account 
of want of success in his profession 
after he had been elected physician to 
the hospital; but this could not pos- 
sibly be the case, for the first number 
of the Adventurer was published in 
1752, and the last in March 1754, 
whereas Bathurst’s election did not 
take place till September 26, 1754. 
2ndly. Dr. Bathurst is stated to 
have been placed in London, in order 
to qualify him to practise physic, 
when his father came to settle in 
England. But no mention is made 
of the time when this happened, nor 
with whom he was placed. We are, 
indeed, told that “soon after the de- 
cease of Mrs. Johnson the father of 
Dr. Bathurst arrived in England from 
Jamaica, and brought with him a 
negro servant,.... Francis Barber. 
...++ Upon the decease of Captain 
Bathurst, for so he was called, Francis 
went to live with his son,” &c. This, 
indeed, looks like coming to settle in 
England ; but this could not be the 
time when the son was “ placed in 
London, in order to qualify him to 
practise physic,” for Captain Bathurst 
did not arrive till after the decease of 
Mrs. Johnson, which took place March 
17, 1752, whereas Dr. Bathurst had 
finished his studies, and become a 
member of Johnson’s Ivy Lane Club, 
in 1749. If Captain Bathurst came 
to settle in London earlier than this, 
something must have occurred to pre- 
vent him from carrying his intention 
into effect, and obliging him to return 
to Jamaica. 
3rdly. Bathurst, it is said, “ had 
just interest enough to be chosen phy- 
sician to an hospital,” which seems to 
imply very little interest indeed ; but 
the fact is that great interest was re- 
uired and exerted in his behalf, for 
the opposition he encountered was 
very great, and his opponents were 
backed by a law or regulation of the 
hospital, passed in 1751, which de- 
clared, “that no pbysician who shall 
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have practised as a surgeon or apothe- 
cary be admitted a candidate or ap- 
pointed physician to the hospital.” 

The nature of this opposition leads 
to the supposition, that when Bathurst 
was placed in London to qualify him 
to practise physic it was rather in the 
capacity of what is now termed a 
general practitioner than a pure phy- 
sician. It seems evident, however, 
that he had afterwards obtained a 
diploma, and become a licentiate of 
the College of Physicians, for his friends 
were strenuous in their endeavours to 
get the following salvo engrafted upon 
the preceding regulation, namely, “ex- 
cept he be a fellow or licentiate of the 
Royal College of Physicians in Lon- 
don.’ 

The agitation of this question ex- 
cited very angry feelings in both 
parties, and it was feared that the 
charity would suffer severely in its 
funds and interests unless peace could 
be restored; Sir Kenrick Clayton, 
Bart. therefore, a man of great in- 
fluence and an active friend of the 
hospital, appealed to the governors, 
recommending, in an urgent letter, 
Dr. Bathurst to their choice, and 
“begging peace and unanimity for 
the sake of the poor.” This letter 
had its desired effect, and at a special 
general court, held September 24, 
1754, Dr. Bathurst was “ declared 
duly elected nem. con.” 

lf further evidence were required 
that Bathurst did not want friends, it 
may be found in what occurred after- 
wards. He was unexpectedly obliged 
to make a voyage to Jamaica, (pos- 
sibly on the death of his father,) and, 
though only elected to the oflice of 
physician in September, he obtained 
from the weekly board in November 
leave of absence for siz months ; this, 
considering the circumstances which 
preceded the election, would hardly 
have been granted to a man wanting 
friends. At the end of six months he 
returned and resumed his duties, but 
for only a short time, for, being again 
under the necessity of visiting Jamaica, 
in November, 1756, he resigned the 
office of physician, and took his final 
leave of the Middlesex Hospital. 

Had Bathurst been able to avail 
himself of the advantages which the 
situation of physician to an hospital 
usually affords he would probably have 
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been as successful in his practice as 
many of his successors at the same 
hospital have become; for he appears 
to have been well qualified, by fis ac- 
complishments and attainments, to 
take a high station among physicians ; 
but the short time he held the office 
interfered with all chance of success 
from this source. The remainder of 
Bathurst’s life is soon told. He sent 
an affectionate letter to Johnson from 
Barbadoes, dated Jan. 13, 1757, and 
another, announcing his arrival in Ja- 
maica, dated March 18, 1757. He 
never returned to England, and we 
hear no more of him till 1762, when 
he received the appointment of phy- 
sician to the army destined to attack 
the Havannah, where he was seized 
with fever, and died. Johnson, writing 
to his friend Beauclerk, says of him, 
“ The Havannah is taken, a conquest 
too dearly obtained, for Bathurst died 
before it. 


Vix Priamus tanti totaque Troja fuit.’’ 


Mr. Wilson records the name of 
another physician whose continuance 
at the Middlesex Hospital was very 
short. He was elected in November 
1764, and_disappeared in July 1766. 
This was Dr. William Baylies, of whom 
Wadd in his “ Mems., Maxims, and 
Memoirs,” p. 247, says that he was ori- 
ginally an apothecary in the country. 
He was, however, an Edinburgh gra- 
duate, and a Fellow of the Edinburgh 
College of Physicans. He first settled 
as a phystcian at Bath, and wrote upon 
the Bath waters, which involved him 
in an acrimonious dispute with Drs. 
Lucas and Oliver, who had likewise 
written upon the use and efficacy of 
the Bath waters. Finding that he had 
no chance of success at Bath, he re- 
moved to London, and became a li- 
centiate of the Royal College of Phy- 
sicians. A vacancy having occurred in 
the oflice of physician to the Middlesex 
Hospital, by the resignation of Dr. 
Hugh Smith, he offered himself as a 
candidate, in opposition to Dr. George 
Fordyce, who afterwards distinguished 
himself as a lecturer on chemistry and 
the practice of medicine, and became 
— to St. George’s Hospital. Dr. 

ordyce soon retired from the contest, 
and 


r. Baylies was duly elected. 
The disappearance of Dr. Baylies is 


thus explained by Wadd.“ Whenhe 
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settled in London he took a magnifi- 
cent house in Great George Street, 
where he kept an excellent table and 
fine carriages, gave splendid entertain- 
ments, rich wines, and was remarkable 
for an enormous tie-wig. He lived 
here about six months, put off notes, 
and then was obliged to abscond, or 
he would have been seriously treated 
on account of some money transac- 
tions.” 

Dr. Baylies retreated to Germany, 
and became eminent as a physician at 
one of the Spas. He stood high in the 
go graces of Frederick the Great, 

ing of Prussia, who was much de- 
lighted with a reply that Baylies made. 

e King, in allusion to the extensive 
practice of the physician, said, “ Vous 
devez avoir tué beaucoup de monde ?” 
“Pas tant que votre Majesté,” an- 
swered the Doctor, and was honoured 
with a smile of approbation. 

A portrait, rather rare, of Dr. 
Baylies, taken in 1779 by H. Schmid, 
and engraved by D. Berger in 1783, 
was published at Berlin. e tie-wig, 


if not very enormous, is a distin- 
guishing feature in the picture, which 


bears the following inscription :— 
“GuutaumE Bayuirs, M.D. Con- 
seiller privé et Medecin du Roy de 
Prusse, et Membre des Colleges Royaux 
de Medecine de Londres etd Edimbourg.” 
He died at Berlin, March 2, 1787, 
aged 63, apparently a rich man. 
ours, &c. §. M. 


Mr. Urnan, 

THE following note on the intro- 
duction of the mulberry-tree into 
England, extracted from my miscel- 
laneous memoranda, may not be un- 


acceptable to you , 

We are ad sel by the laborious 
and accurate historian, John Stowe, 
in his annals or general chronicle of 
England, that about the year 1609 
King James, observing the progress 
which the manufacture of silks had 
made in France, Italy, Spain, and 
Portugal, thought that the breeding of 
silk-worms for the same purpose might 
be successfully introduced into this 
country; he therefore caused many 
thousand young mulberry-trees to be 
brought out of France, and to be dis- 
tributed for planting in various shires 
of the realm, the mulberry leaf being 
the - food of the silk-worm. 


Introduction of the Mulberry Tree into England. 
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It appears from authentic MS. docu- 
ments, which I have consulted with 
a view at some future period of editing 
an enlarged and improved edition of 
my volume of Loseley Manuscripts, 
that letters circular were addressed 
by the Government to the magis- 
trates and principal persons in the 
English counties, recommending them 
to plant mulberry-trees, and specify- 
ing that the young plants would 
supplied to them ata fixed price per 
thousand. SirWilliam Stalenge, Comp- 
troller of his Majesty's Customs, who 
had made many experiments in the 
breeding of silk-worms, and producing 
native English silk, obtained a patent 
for importing “ mulberry seeds,” mean- 
ing seedling plants, in the year 1608. 

A mulberry garden was about this 
time planted on that portion of the 
Crown lands in Westminster now the 
site of Buckingham House Gardens, 
and nine pounds of native English 
silk were produced by the worms fed 
at this plantation. Sir William Sta- 
lenge had probably the management of 
this experimental establishment. He 
had a warrant in 1611 for 2587. 2s. 5d. 
disbursed by him for mulberry leaves, 
sweet wood, and other articles to feed 
silk-worms. ‘The expense incurred 
shews that the experiment was con- 
ducted on a large scale. 

There are several old mulberry-trees 
in the parish of Fulham; one in the 
garden of Charles Smith, Esq. of Ivy 

odge, may be particularly noticed. 
Its trunk measures nearly a yard in 
diameter, and is hollow from decay ; it 
still, however, by means of its bark sup- 
oe a vigorous leafage and bears fruit. 

ere is little doubt but this vene- 
rable tree is of the period of King 
James’s injunction for planting the 
mulberry, and that consequently it has 
attained the age of more than two 
hundred and thirty years. 

It is traditionally recorded that our 
incomparable rg age planted a 
mulberry-tree with his own hands in 
his garden at Stratford-upon-Avon. 
He died in 1616, and had lived some 

ears previously in rural retirement. 
t is highly probable that he planted 
his mulberry-tree in obedience to the 

royal precept. 
Yours, &c. 


A. J. K. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Delineations of Roman Antiquities found 
at Caerleon, the ancient Isca Silurum, 
and the neighbourhood. By John 
Edward Lee. 4to. 

IN the middle of the first_ century 
of the Christian era that renowned 
legion, Secunda Augusta, came into 
Britain, and, during its stay of four 
hundred years, took a prominent part 
in the conquest and civilization of our 
island. From the wall of Antoninus 
in Scotland (see our late review of 
Caledonia Romana) to the shores of 
the river Usk this legion has left en- 
during traces of its operations. 

Julius Frontinus, in the reign of 
the Emperor Vespasian, led the Roman 
forces against the Silures. “ He re- 
duced to subjection their powerful and 
warlike state, and although in that ex- 
pedition he had to cope not only with 
a fierce and obstinate enemy, but with 
the difficulties of a country almost im- 
practicable, it was his glory that he 
surmounted every obstacle.” * 

The second legion, descending the 
steep hills which flank the vale of Usk, 
crossed that noble stream, and marked 
out on its western bank the station 
Isca Silurum, significantly called by 
the Welsh Caer Lleon ar Wysg, the 
City of Legions upon Usk. ‘There is 
little reason to question this etymology, 
although another is pointed out by the 
author to our choice; it gives in a 
word the history of the foundation of 
Caerleon. Caerleon was the great mi- 
litary point @appui for the forward 
operations of the Romans in Wales, 
and Giraldus very concisely recog- 
nises its importance, and the true de- 
rivation of its name. “Caerleon is 
called the City of Legions, caer in the 
British language signifying a city or 
camp, for there the Roman legions 
were accustomed to winter ; and from 
this circumstance it was called the 
City of Legions.” i 

The quarto volume of upwards of 
50 pages, with numerous lithographic 





* Tacit. in Life of Agricola. 
+ Hoare’s Girald. vol. i. p. 103. 
Gent. Mac. Vou. XXIV. 


illustrations, which Mr. Lee has pro- 
duced, is of no small value to the 
student in the history and topography 
of Roman Britain. 

The shape of the ancient Roman 
station at Caerleon may be traced 
very distinctly, 


‘¢ partly by the remains of the actual walls 
and partly by an elevated ridge formed 
from theirruins. Like most other Roman 
encampments, it appears to have been 
nearly a square, with the angles rounded, 
and with an entrance near the middle of 
each side. That to the south-west led 
into a road now called the Broadway, and 
very probably to a ford over the river. 

‘¢ Till within a short period the ground 
on both sides the road was a common 
pasture, and was found to contain such 
abundance of stones from the ruined 
buildings of the suburbs that the quar- 
rying of it for many years formed a re- 
munerating employment for the labourers 
of the town. Many antiquities were con- 
sequently brought to light, but it is mor- 
tifying to state that by far the greater part 
have been lost, scattered, or destroyed.’’ 


However much the destruction of 
those objects which attest the antiquity 
and importance of Caerleon may be 
lamented, a sufficient number has been 
preserved to enable us to demonstrate 
its eminence in the Roman times. 

Its walls, its altars, sepulchral in- 
scriptions, stamped bricks, Samian 
pottery, ornaments, utensils, &c. all 
combine to show that at Caerleon was 
concentrated a large population, en- - 
joying all the luxuries of civilized life. 
Other writers on its antiquities have 
told us more of its amphitheatre, 
called Arthur’s Round Table, in cir- 
cumference upwards of 500 feet, of 
the huge fragments of its massive 
walls, of the pillars of its temples, 
some of which at this day support the 
market-house ; but none have brought 
before us under one view such a col- 
lection of its relics as the author of 
the volume under our notice. Of 
some of these we shall make a brief 
recapitulation. 

Stamped bricks and tiles are found 
at Caerleon. By 7 we mean those 
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used for Roman houses, turned up at 
the edges, of which an engraved 
example will be found in our vol. for 
1829, p. 401. The tiles are more 
numerous than the bricks, and this 
may be accounted for by the walls 
of the buildings at Caerleon being 
constructed chiefly of stone. It is 
besides a well-known fact to the 
practical Roman antiquary that layers 
of house-tiles were often built by the 
Romans into their walls for the pur- 
pose of bonding. The usual stamp on 
the bricks and tiles found at ya. ha 
is LEG. I. AVG; but there are in- 
stances in which the order of this 
notation is reversed, and GVAIIEL im- 
pressed, which, perhaps, is rather an 
adhering to the earlier mode of writing 
from right to left than a mere error of 
the engraver of the stamp. Antefix 
tiles have been found at Caerleon. 
These were used to close the open ends 
of the semicircular ridge-tiles, and are 
supposed to have belonged to a Roman 
temple, of which the Tuscan pillars of 
the market-house are also probably 
relics. Many specimens of the pottery 
called Samian are noted by Mr. Lee. 
Some of the potters’ marks are hitherto 
inedited, as ORIMAN. INGENVI. PAVLLI. 
M.; others correspond precisely with 
specimens found at London and other 

laces, a3 SABINVS, OF. L. C. VIRIL. 

IRILIS was a potter, we have reason 
to believe, of the period of Vespasian, 
and we may add that there is every 
reason to suppose that the fine pottery 
of coralline hue, red throughout its 
substance, and bearing a beautiful 
uniform glazed surface, was imported 
from the potteries of Greece, Italy, or 
Spain. Initations, the surface of which 
have a painted coating of red, we think 
are from the hand of British manu- 
facturers. Infinite in number are the 
specimens of pottery of all descriptions 
left by the Romans which have been 
discovered of late years in the metro- 
polis of Britain. 

Among sculptures and inscriptions 
from Caerleon the following may be 
especially noted. 

A fragment of a statue of Augustus 
in a niche. ‘The figure must have 
been, when entire, six feet in height. 
Over the top of the niche is inscribed 
Ava. cAEs. A stone incribed rortTvNa 
ET BONO EVENTO CORNELIUS CASTUS ET 
JULIUS BELISIMNUS CONJUGESQUE PO- 
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suERVNT. Above the inscription are 
two figures, one making a libation 
from a patera on the flame arising 
from the altar. The whole stone is 
five feet in height, hollowed out in 
form of a niche, with the exception of 
the inscribed part, which conforms 
with the uppermost surface. Near 
the great mound of the castle keep at 
Caerleon was found a finely-preserved 
and remarkable inscribed stone, three 
feet by two. It records the re-building 
of the quarters of the seventh cohort 
of the second legion under the super- 
intendence of the officers mentioned, 
in the reign of Valerian and Gallienus. 
Imperatores Valerianus et Gallienus 
Augusti et Valerianus  nobilissimus 
Cesar Cohortis Septime Centurius a 
solo restituerunt per Destictum Jubam 
Virum clarissimum Legatum Augus- 
torum Propretorem et Vitulasium La- 
tinianum Legatum Legionis secunde 
Auguste curante Domitio Potentino 
Prefecto Legionis ejusdem. 

In this inscription the application of 
the word centurias must be noted as not 
signifying the centuries or bands of the 
seventh cohort of the second legion, 
but evidently their barracks. “ Cen- 
turias a solo restituerunt” is a form of 
expression which leaves no ambiguity 
on this point. Can there be’a more 
striking evidence of the military im- 
portance of Caerleon downto the fourth 
century? ‘The inscription records the 
existence of a propretor and legate of 
the Roman emperors in Britain, in the 
person of Desticius Juba,-at a later 
date than was before known. 

The following memorial ofa veteran 
of the second legion is on a slab of 
native Silurian sandstone: Dis Manibus 
Quinti Juli Severit Dinia Veterani Le- 
gionis Secunde Auguste conjux facien- 
dum curavit. 

One Resus [Rhesus] Moderatus, 
the author says, had this inscription to 
his honour by the sixth cohort : Cohors 
sexta hastati primi centurionis Resi 
Moderati. We think the third word 
should be corrected hastata, implying 
the mode in which the sixth cohort 
was armed. The original inscription, 
see plate 21, has hast. and may be ex- 
tended to agree with cohors. 

The inscriptions from Bulmore must 
now be noticed, a hamlet beautifully 
seated on the banks of the Usk, rather 
more than a mile from Caerleon, at 
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the foot of the steep range of hills on 
which ran the old road between Caer- 
leon and Caerwent, the ancient Venta 
Silurum, another station which we 
ourselves visited more than thirty years 
since, and found replete with interest- 


ing vestiges of its Roman founders.. 


At Bulmore a Roman family of dis- 
tinction had probably a villa, and a 
family place of burial, or ustrinum 
for burning their dead. Instances of 
this kind of arrangement are common 
in Britain, and to be found need only 
to be judiciously sought for. 

At Bulmore a sepulchral inclosure 
or septum was found containing a 
number of inscriptions, all apparentl 
belonging to the same family. This 
Roman family tomb was discovered in 
the orchard of the present house at 
Bulmore. It was 22 feet long, and 15 
broad. Within it were found eight 
stones with inscriptions, all, with one 
exception, lying with the lettered side 
turned downwards. The area of the 
tomb or ustrinum contained ashes and 
portions of burnt bones. It is evident 
that at some period this building, con- 
secrated to funeral rites, had been 
violated, probably in search of the 
precious ornaments which, in man 
instances, have been found in suc 
places. A tessellated pavement was 
also discovered in an adjoining field. 

The following inscriptions are from 
the ustrinum at Bulmore: 

Julius Valens Veteranus Legionis 
secunde Auguste vixit annis centum; 
Julia Secundina conjunz et Julius Mar- 
tinus filius faciendum curaverunt. 

The old Roman soldier Julius Valens 
might, indeed, at the age of one hundred 
years be styled eminently a veteran. 
His son, associated with his mother in 
placing the above memorial to his ve- 
nerable father, in the next inscription 
pays that last duty to his mother. 

D. M. et memoria Julie Secundine 
matri piissime vixit annis septuaginta- 
quinque Caius Julius Martinus filius 
Saciendum curavit. 

Our author cites an example to show 
that stones similarly inscribed were 
frequently placed to cover cinerary 
urns. Their average admeasurement 
appears by the scale annexed to the 
drawings to be about 3 feet square. 
Some were evidently placed as our 
common grave-stones in our church- 
yards. Of this kind is one which has 
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a pediment form at the top, within 
which is the figure of a dolphin. It 
was raised to Julia Veneria, who died 
in her 33d year, by the piety of Alesan. 
ee her husband, and Julius 
elicianus, their son. 
One of the most recent discoveries 
at Caerleon is an altar thus inscribed : 
Saluti Regine Publius Sallienus Publi 
Jilius Mecia et Thalamus Hadrianus 
Prefectus Legionis secunde Auguste 
cum filiis suis Ampeiano et Luciliano 
dono dederunt. 
The dedication of this altar is evi- 
dently to the goddess Salus. The 
epithet Regina is clearly synony- 
mous with Dex. It is remarkable 
that the names of these individuals, 
Publius Sallienus and Thalamus Ha- 
drianus, prefect of the second legion, 
occur on another tablet dug up at 
Caerleon two hundred years since, and 
still preserved at St. Pierre, near 
Chepstow, the seat of Colonel Lewis. 
Of coins found at Caerleon, in the 
possession of T. C. Cooper, esq. chiefly 
from the ground of the Priory, and in 
the custody of Mrs. Pritchard, Mr. 
William Jenkins, and the author, a list 
of about 400 is appended, their in- 
scriptions and reverses carefully noted, 
from the period of Vespasian to that 
of Valens, by the Rev. C. W. King. 
The antiquities of Caerleon well de- 
serve such a detailed record as has 
been given in Mr. Lee’s interesting 
volume, and we have only to regret 
that it is not accompanied by a map 
or plan of the station, and the adjacent 
places referred to in the text. That 
already given by Coxe is very meagre, 
and quite susceptible of numerous ad- 
ditional details. 


Cosmos; a Survey of the general Phy- 
sical History of the Universe. By 
Alexander Von Humboldt. 


THE world-wide fame of Baron 
Humboldt leaves little else necessary 
than to announce the appearance of 
an English translation of his work. 
The knowledge which a traveller like 
him must have collected, even by the 
unsought reception of it through his 
passive senses, would be well worth 
our attention, and the large and well- 
digested stores which he has gathered 
with constant diligence from every 
source within his reach, and offers the 
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world in the work of which we have 
some parts before us, must be still 
more welcome. 

A survey of the physical history of 
the universe is however an awfully 
great title for the work of an inhabitant 
of this little planet; and, though Baron 
Von Humboldt is undeniably mighty 
on the earth, in physical geography and 
the like, he is yet but little in stellar 
space ; and therefore in the early part 
of his work we must not wonder to 
find the history mingled with a little 
speculation. 

In the Introduction (p. 59) we find 
the yet unverified theory lately taken 
up by the author of the “ Vestiges of 
the Natural History of Creation,” that 
planets of the same group “ have been 
formed, under the dominion of one. 
central body, by precipitation from 
revolving rings of vaporous matter.” 

As an example of the process of 
marine formations in geology, we are 
told (p. 264) that “our seas, in virtue 
of processes which have not yet been 
examined generally enough, or with 
sufficient care, gradually form by pre- 
cipitation, by overflowing, and by ce- 
mentation, small calcareous banks, 
which at some points almost approach 
Carrara marble in hardness. This 
process goes on upon the Sicilian coasts, 
the Island of Ascension, and King 
George’s Sound in Australia. On the 
coasts of some of the West India islands 
these formations of the present ocean 
now inclose earthenware vessels and 
other products of human manufacturing 
industry, and in the island of Guada- 
loupe even skeletons of the Carib race 
of men. The negroes of the French 
colonies characterise this formation as 
the “masonry of God” (magonne bon 
Dieu). 

Tn another place we learn that “ all 
the Baltic amber is derived from a 
coniferous tree, which, as proclaimed 
by the extant remains of the wood and 
bark, was obviously of different ages, 
and came nearest to our white and red 
pine timber, but still constituted a 
particular species. The amber-tree 
of the former world (pinites succifer ) 
had a richness in resin with which 
none of the coniferous tribes of the 
present world will bear comparison, 
inasmuch as great masses of amber are 
contained, not only within and upon 
the bark, but also between the rings 
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of the wood and in the direction of 
the medullary rays, which, as well as 
the cells, are seen under the micros- 
cope to be filled with amberous resin 
of a whiter or yellower colour in dif- 
ferent places.” 

In Kohl’s Russia we are informed 
that “ This amber is found in the great- 
est perfection on the Prussian coast, 
and is most abundant near Kénigsberg 
and Pillau; but the Baltic Sea casts it 
up also along the whole Courland coast. 
After a storm, which has stirred up 
the bottom of the sea, any one walking 
on the sands will find the whole beach 
covered with dark-green sea-weed, 
which the storm has sowed with sunn 
gleaming amber-stones. The smoot 
shining pieces sparkle like crystals of 
gold on the dull dark underground of 
sea-weed; and no newly-discovered 
diamonds in Brazilian mines can excite 
more joy in the finders than these 
gleammg fragments in the merry 
bathers of Courland. The great harvest 
of amber falls in the autumn.” 


The Power of the Soul over the Body. 
By G. Moore, M.D. 

THE connexion between mind and 
matter, between the soul and the body 
which it inhabits, their mutual de- 
pendencies and agencies, is at the same 
time the most curious and interest- 
ing, and one of the most mysterious 
and difficult subjects to which our in- 
quiries can be directed. How wide 
the space between his opinion who 
considers that the knife of the anato- 
mist can lay open the secret springs 
that form the mental faculties, and his 
who maintains that there lies an in- 
terval never to be closed up by the 
investigations or knowledge of man, 
between the finest, almost impercep- 
tible fibres seen by the most powerful 
microscope of the physiologist, and the 
commonest and coarsest thought, which 
is in its nature entirely separate and 
distinct from that wonderful mechan- 
ism of bodily structure with which 
it is connected! Of this wide and 
extended argument most of its leading 
points are brought forward and illus- 
trated in the present work, which is 
the production of a person qualified to 
enter on his subject, both from his 
scientific knowledge and his _philo- 
sophical powers, and we shall also add 
his truly sound religious feeling. ‘The 
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contents of his work will show that 
questions so important as the follow- 
ing form the subject of his inquiries. 
“The Connexion of the Mind with the 
Brain; the Nature of the Nervous 
System and its Obedience to the Will; 
the Connexion of Memory with the 
Condition of the Brain; the Con- 
nexion of Memory with double Con- 
sciousness ; the immaterial Nature of 
Memory ; Effects of Inordinate Men- 
tal Attention.” These all are subjects 
of the highest interest, and are treated 
by the author with ability, with just 
and apposite illustrations, and well 
conducted argument. We were pleased 
with his observations, for instance, on 
the duality of the organs of the brain. 


‘* Acuteness of faculty depends on the 
power of maintaining attention ; but this 
power is interfered with by any disorder 
of the nervous system, because attention 
itself is an act of the mind by which the 
nervous system is put in a condition to 
obey the soul, to receive impressions from 
without, or to operate on muscle. The 
purpose for which we possess a duality of 
organization appears then to be, that we 
may be able to attend the longer without 
fatigue or confusion; for we rest the one 
side while employing the other. If there- 
fore we are deprived of the use of an eye, 
for instance, we the sooner find the other to 
fail, unless it be the more sparingly en- 
gaged. This principle is perhaps the 
secret of sympathy between the two sides 
of our bodies. Probably the duality of the 
-brain serves a purpose similar to that of 
the duality of the senses. In some re- 
lations to the mind the double arrange- 
ment enables us to continue thinking or 
acting consecutively for a longer time 
than would otherwise be possible. The 
one rests while the other acts, and so 
on alternately, until both alike demand 
the repose and refreshment to be obtained 
only by sleep.’’ 


The following is a remark from at- 
tention to which the most important 
practical results may be derived. 


‘«The action of the mind on the con- 
dition and developement of nervous energy 
in the use of the senses and muscles while 
we are awake, is of so positive and ex- 
hausting a nature, as regards the power of 
the body, that a continuance of sleepless- 
ness must terminate in death. There is 
reason to believe that growth or addition 
to the body never takes place while the 
senses are engaged, in consequence of the 
demands made by the mind in maintaining 
their action, * * * * It isremark- 
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able that when mental derangement is 
established from this cause(long-continued 
vigilance) the patient often acquires a con- 
siderable degree of bodily vigour, although 
he enjoys an extremely small degree of 
perfect sleep. This fact is probably ex- 
plained by the circumstance that the in- 
sane person does not use his senses in the 
same attentive manner as a sane individual, 
but he behaves as if acting in a dream. 
The brain in such cases is but partially 
awake ; or, at least, it is in such a state 
that the mind cannot so act upon it as to 
keep it in the condition necessary for 
orderly and vigilant thinking, and there- 
fore it cannot be exhausted, as we expe- 
rience it to be by mental effort.’’ 


Of the power of the mind in acting 
on the material substance—the brain, 
—a curious instance is given from the 


authority of Sir A. Cooper (p. 96). 


‘* He had a patient whose skull being 
imperfect allowed him to examine the 
movements of the brain. Sir Astley says, 
‘I distinctly saw the pulsation of the 
brain regular, even, and slow; but at this 
time he was agitated by some opposition to 
his wishes, and directly the blood was sent 
with renewed force to the brain the 
pulsation became frequent and violent.’’ 


Another case is stated by Dr. Cald- 
well. 


‘« The subject, a woman who had lost a 
large portion of the skull and dura mater 
in a malignant attack of disease. When 
she was in a dreamless sleep her brain was 
motionless. When her sleep was imper- 
fect, and she was agitated by dreams, her 
brain protruded from the cranium. In 
vivid dreams, reported as such by herself, 
the protrusion was remarkable ; and when 
perfectly awake, if engaged in active 
thought or sprightly conversation, it was 
greater still.’’ 


In this chapter are some observa- 
tions worthy attention on somnambu- 
lism and mesmerism, accompanied with 
the testimony of a particular case in 
which a painful operation was per- 
formed while the patient was wholly 
insensible, and which is given on the 
authority of the most eminent French 
surgeons (see p. 106—7). Nor are the 
author’s observations on clairvoyance, 
p- 113, to be read without respectful 
and careful attention to them. If the 
experiments are true, it follows, 1st. 
That the mind in the normal state per- 
ceives objects through direct sensation, 
but may in a disturbed state perceive 
objects directly. 2ndly. Objects per- 
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ceived directly convey tle same im- 
pression as objects perceived through 
sensation; therefore external objects are 
real. 3rdly. The mind is capable of 
acting independently of its organs; 
therefore the mind may exist without 
the body. (See Mayo on the Nervous 
System).” ‘The author in his chapter 
on the Action of Mind on Nervous 
Organisation has touched on a subject 
which we should like to see more fully 
“examined and illustrated. 


‘¢That remarkable phenomenon which 
drowning persons and others on the verge 
of death have often been known to ex- 
perience, belongs to the same property of 
the soul (é. e. the voluntary abstraction 
of the mind, allowing the past to appear 
in its original order and clearness), for 
they have described the state of their me- 
mories under these mysterious circum- 
stances as representing the history of their 
lives at once and altogether, like a vast 
éableau vivant.” 


The instance of Captain Beaufort we 
remember to have heard read in its 
details to us, and which we should like 
much to see permanently recorded in 
print. The state he described seems 
the nearest approach to the future that 
we can possibly conceive. Then, as 
the author again observes (p. 178), 


‘¢ Some persons on the near approach 
of death have spoken of the incidents of 
their lives as being simultaneously pre- 
sented before them, as in a magic mirror, 
every line as if fixed upon a tablet by the 
light, exactly as that revealing light fell 
on it. This portrait of the soul is the 
perfect reflection of itself, and every man 
must see his own character then, for ever 
visible to the eye of God, and probably 
hereafter to angels and men.” 


“Tn the very nature of a living spirit 
(says Coleridge), it may be more pos- 
sible that heaven and earth should pass 
away, than that a single thought should 
be Samad or lost from that living 
chain of causes, to all whose links, 
conscious or unconscious, the free will, 
—our only absolute self,—is coexten- 
sive and copresent.... How awful is 
the conviction that the book of judg- 
ment is the book of life, in which every 
idle word is recorded, and that no 
power but His who made the soul can 
obliterate our ideas and our deeds from 
our remembrance, or blot out trans- 
gressions, and purify our spirits from 
the actual indwelling of evil thoughts.” 


[ Nov. 


In this chapter of the “ Zmmaterial 
Nature of Memory” are many sound 
and beautiful reasonings and reflec- 
tions, which, had we space, we should 
have extracted with pleasure. 

As regards the subject of mes- 
meric or magnetic influence, the 
author speaks with candour and im- 
partiality. He mentions, on the au- 
thority of the French Royal Academy, 
the case of a man named Paul, who 
read a book opened at random, while 
his eyes were forcibly closed by M. 
Jules Cloquet. The committee also 
bear evidence that other individuals 
could read distinctly and play cards 
with the greater dexterity in the same 
state. They also report “ That in two 
somnambulists they found the faculty 
of foreseeing.” The author observes, 
that “the acutest observers of all 
ages have declared relations of similar 
facts to be true. Hippocrates, An- 
teus, Aristotle, &c. describe with great 
minuteness, and in strict accordance 
with the statements of recent and com- 
petent believers, a state of the body in 
which the powers of the soul are ex- 
alted. Hippocrates says, “ There is a 
class of diseases in which men discourse 
with eloquence and wisdom, and pre- 
dict secret and future events, and this 
they do though they are ignorant 
rustics and idiots.” Areteus states 
that the mind under certain circum- 
stances of disease becomes clear and 
prophetic, for some patients predict 
their own end, and certain events of 
interest to those around, &c. “The 
occasional prevision of the dying (says 
our author) has been credited by al- 
most every nation, and the faculty of 
second sight has been almost as uni- 
versally acknowledged.” Still more 
wonderful is the account (p. 238) given 
of actions in the brute creation, arising 
from motives which, we should pre- 
sume, could not find a place in their 
bounded instincts, and, indeed, which 
are directly opposed to them. But 
what are we to say to the following 
statement, which seems to belong to 


the land of Houhynyhnms : 


‘¢ It is related in the Travels of Mon- 
sieur Violet, the truth of which is 
avouched by Captain Marryatt, that he 
saw. horses that had been tyrannized over 
by other horses, and treated by the whole 
herd as outcasts, commit suicide. When 
tired of their Paria life they walk round 
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and round some large tree, as if to as- 
certain the degree of hardness required, 
measure their distance, and, darting with 
furious speed against it, fracture their 
skulls, and thus get rid of life and oppres- 
sion together. He says, that squirrels 
sometimes persecute one among their 
number till he destroys himself. One day 
while we were watching this outcast of a 
squirrel, we detected a young one slowly 
creeping through the adjoining shrubs; 
he had in his mouth a ripe fruit ; at every 
moment he would stop and look as if he 
were watched, just as if he feared de- 
tection. At last he arrived near the Paria, 
or outcast, and deposited before him his 
offering to misery and old age. They 
were, however, perceived by the other 
squirrels, who sprang by dozens upon 
them. The young one with two bounds 
escaped ; the other submitted to his fate. 
I rose,—all the squirrels vanished except 
the victim ; but that time, contrary to his 
habits, he left the shrub, and slowly 
advanced to the bank of a river, and 
ascended a tree. A minute afterwards 
we observed him at the very extremity of 
a branch projecting over the rapid waters, 
and we heard his plaintive shriek, —it 
was his farewell to life and misery,” &c. 


We shall expect to find this anec- 
dote illustrated and strengthened b 
some coroners’ inquests on Ducrow’s 
horses and Van Amburgh’s lions, both 
of whom, we should consider, must be 
very weary of their monotonous ex- 
istence, and of their cruel and im- 
perious masters. 

The Life of Baber, Emperor of Hin- 
dostan. By RK. M. Caldecott, Esq. 
THE life of Baber, written by him- 

self, has always, the translator informs 

us, been received as genuine. The 
chief portion of it has been translated 
by the late Dr. Leyden, and the re- 
mainder by Mr. Erskine. The lan- 
guage in which it is composed is a kind 
of ‘Turkish,—Jaghatai Toorki. It is 
spoken at this day from the Caspian 
Sea to the Chinese frontier ; so that a 
native of Romelia can make himself 
understood near the confines of Thibet 
and China. ‘The present is an abridg- 
ment of the original work from the 
translation mentioned above. The 

Emperor Baber came of illustrious 

lineage, for his father was fourth in 

descent from Timour, while his mother 
was descended from Zenghis Khan. 

He became sovereign of Andejan or 

Ferghana, now Khokan. He was born 
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Feb. 1483, the same year with Luther. 
At the age of five he was sent to Sa- 
marcand, where he was betrothed to 
his cousin Aisha Begum, whom he 
afterwards married. ‘The year of his 
accession was that in which Charles 
VII. invaded Italy. The Emperor 
gives an account of the situation of 
his kingdom,—of the character of the 
Ameers, or Nobles, and of his wars, 
and his conquest of Samarcand. In 


. his description of Ghuznee, the Em- 


peror mentions that “the tomb of 
Sultan Mahmud, composed of white 
marble, and covered with a cupola, 
stands about three miles from the city. 
The lofty doors of sandal-wood were 
brought by him as a trophy from the 
temple of Somnaut in Guzerat. On 
the tomb are inscribed Arabic verses 
from the Koran, and at the head of it 
is the heavy mace which broke the idol 
Somnat, and which few but the mo- 
narch himself could wield in battle.” 
There are many curious descriptions 
in this singular narrative, or autobio- 
graphy, of the natural features of the 
country,—the trees and other plants, 
the climate, the gardens, in which the 
monarch took great delight, and the 
migration of birds, and the variety of 
animals. Let us give his portrait of 
a brother mth 4 Sultan Hussain 
Mirza. 


‘* Sultan Hussain had straight narrow 
eyes. His body was robust, like that of 
a lion. On his accession, he determined 
that the names of the twelve Imaums 
should be read in the Khutbeh, according 
to the Shea faith, but afterwards all was 
regulated in the orthodox manner. He 
was a lively, pleasant man, but rather 
hasty in his temper and language. In 
more than one instance he showed a pro- 
found reverence for the faith. One of his 
sons having slain a man, he delivered him 
to the avengers of blood, to be tried before 
the Kazi. For several years he abstained 
rigidly from the prohibited meats. He 
composed a Diwan in the Toorki language. 
Many of his verses are pretty good, but 
the poem is all in one measure. He was 
a valiant man. No prince of the house 
of Taimer ever excelled him in the use of 
the scimiter. He won several victories 
sword in hand. In one of his early battles 
he slew nine men. His chief exploit was 
the surprise of Yadjar Mohammed Mirza, 
who was lying intoxicated in the Raven 
Garden at Herat. By that success he be- 
came master of Khorassan, and then he 
resigned himself to wassail and debauchery. 
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During the 40 years of his reign at Herat 
he drank wine every day after mid-prayers. 
His sons and all the soldiery and the citi- 
zens followed his example, and seemed to 
vie with each other in rioting and lascivious. 
revelry. In his latter days, even when 
his beard was white, he wore gay woollen 
clothes of a red and green colour. On 
festival days he put on a showy turban 
with a nodding plume, and in that style 
went to prayers. Notwithstanding his 
age and regal dignity he amused himself 
with pigeons and cock-fighting, and was 
fond as any child of keeping rams to butt 
against each other. The cares of ambition 
and the toils of military discipline were 
laid aside, and in consequence his power 
declined down to the time of his death. 
His first wife was Begah Sultan, a princess 
of Meru, by whom he had Badia ez Zeman. 
She was cross, and fretted him beyond 
endurance, until at last he divorced her. 
What else could he do? 


‘ A bad wife in the house of a good man 
Makes a hell upon earth.’ (Persian.) 


May the Almighty avert such a visitation 
from every good Moslem! His eldest 
daughter was Sultanem Begum, a very 
elegant and ingenious lady, but her re- 
marks in conversation were frequently 
rude and ill-timed. The most eminent of 
his Ameers was Berenduk Birles, a very 
discreet man. He was so fond of his 
hawks, that when he heard of one being 
lost or dead, he would say that the death 
of a son was nothing in comparison. The 
Ameer Syed Bader was a man of great 
strength, and very sweet manners. He was 
skilled in the arts of refinement, and danced 
in excellent style, exhibiting dances of an 
uncommon character, of which he was him- 
self the inventor. He was a companion of 
the Mirza in his wine parties. The Ameer 
Bedereddin was a very alert and nimble 
man. Itissaid that he could leap over seven 
horses at once. The great Falcom Hassan 
Ali Jelair was an extravagant, shameless 
man. He was the most eminent man of 
his time for writing kasidehs. Another 
of the nobles was Dervish Ali Beg, a 
buffoon and silly man. Another was Syed 
Hussain, who was well acquainted with 
astronomy. He was rather given to wine, 
and riotous in his cups. I ought not 
to omit among the musicians Kul Mu- 
hammed Udi, who added three strings to 
the guitar, and could perform on the lute 
with fine taste; but he used to give him- 
self many airs when he was desired to play. 
On one occasion he brought a bad instru- 
ment with him to a party, when Sheebani 
Khan requested to hear him; and, after 
giving much trouble, he made a very in- 
different : sn The Khan at that 


very entertainment ordered him to receive 
a number of blows on the neck. This 
was one good deed that Sheebani did in 
his day. Another man of superlative talent 
was Mir Hussain, the enigmatist. His 
conundrums and riddles were beyond all 
competition ; his whole time was spent in 
devising them. He was a humble, un- 
pretending man. As for the heads of the 
Sedder (supreme court of justice), there 
was the ‘ bare-headed Mir,’ who affected 
to be a Syed. He wasted his life in 
composing a long-winded improbable 
tale.”’ 


Of the disposition of Baber a very 
favourable account is given by Sultan 
Said Khan. He spent two years with 
Baber in a constant succession of de- 
lights, in gardens and in banquets, 
without any care or forethought, ex- 
cept of the next entertainment, and 
without any headache, except from the 
wine-cup of the preceding night. The 
Emperor supplied him with everything 
that he could desire, and lived on the 
most perfect intimacy with him. Baber 
behaved in a similar manner to the son 
of his enemy Shah Beg, when that 

outh fled from Candahar to Cabul. 
aber does not speak highly of the 
country of Hindostan. He says,— 


‘* Hindostan has little to recommend it- 
self in the way of pleasure. The people are 
not handsome; they have no idea of social 
delight, no genius, no politeness of de- 
meanour. They have no good musk melons, 
no ice, no baths, no colleges, no candles, 
no torches,—not a candlestick. Instead 
of a candle you have a gang of dirty fel- 
lows called Deutis, who hold in their left 
hand a tripod, in one part of which there 
is a pliant wick, and in their right they 
hold a hollow gourd with a hole cut in it, 
through which they pour oil as the wick 
requires it. With this lamp the deutis 
stand by the Emperor at night.—In their 
architecture they study neither elegance 
nor regularity. The chief excellence of 
Hindostan is the abundance of gold and 
silver. As to the climate, it is very plea- 
sant during the rainy season, but there is 
too much humidity. In the wet season 
the land becomes useless, and coats of 
mail, books, furniture, and clothes are all 
injured. One advantage in India is that 
there are innumerable workmen of every 
trade and profession. In Agra I employed 
every day on my palaces 680 stone-cutters 
belonging to that city alone.” 


We must finish our extracts with a 
specimen of the Emperor’s poetry. 


*¢ One of the chiefs, wearied of the heats 
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of Hindostan, wrote the following couplet 

on the wall of a house at Delhi: 

‘If I pass the Sind safe and sound, 

May shame take me if I ever again wish for 
Hind.” 

“Tt was disrespectful to me to publish 
these lines while I remained in Hindostan ; 
therefore I sent him this extemporaneous 
effusion : 

‘Return a hundred thanks, O Baber! for the 
bounty of the merciful God, 

That gave you Sind, Hind, and numerous 
kingdoms. 

If, unable to abide the heat, you long for cold, 

You have only to remember the frost of 
Ghazni.’ ”’ 


Baber expired at the Charbagh near 
Agra, in the 48th year of his age, 26 
Dec. 1530. His body was conveyed 
to Cabul, where it was buried in a hill 
that still bears his name. ‘The grave 
is marked by two upright pieces of 
white marble, and in front is a mosque. 
Near it are interred the remains of his 
wife and children ; all around is a pro- 
fusion of anemones and other flowers. 


Sermons preached at Brighton. By 
the Rev. C. E. Kennaway, M.A. 


THE object of the author of these 
Sermons seems not only to expound 
correctly scriptural truths and doc- 
trines, but to enforce plainly and prac- 
tically the duties of life, which, though 
they all lie under the great religious 
principles, are too often separated from 
them, and viewed as if they had little 
dependance upon them. ere is, too, 
a sober and chastened eloquence in the 
general composition, which will not only 
serve to recommend the volume to per- 
sons of education and taste, but would 
also tend to impress the arguments and 
advice more vividly on the mind. In 
fact, these discourses are, in point of 
language and imagery, entitled to high 
praise; nor do we say this in any dis- 
paragement of the more substantial 
merits of their sound scriptural expo- 
sition. 

The volume closes with a discourse 
called “King Charles a Martyr for 
Episcopacy and the Law,” in the dis- 
cussion of which subject the writer 
has been guided by sound constitu- 
tional principles, and, as we think, 
correct views. The following passage 
may be quoted as alluding to the great 
question in its most fatal and important 
period. 
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‘* Here observe, in the next place, how 
it was both Jaw and religion that were 
trampled upon by the regicides. ‘ After 
the year 1640 we begin,’ says one famous 
for the assertion of the principles of li- 
berty, ‘ to dislike the Parliament, and the 
King is considered, first with compassion, 
and then with favour.’—Such is the lan- 
guage of Professor Smyth. But what 
made the difference? Simply, that law 
was now on the side of the sovereign, and 
power was wielded against law by the 
parliament. Everything that could have 
been demanded with the remotest shadow 
of reason was yielded. The King haden- 
tirely given up the idea of governing by 
prerogative. The petition of right had 
been conceded ; attempts were no longer 
made to introduce anew the English li- 
turgy into Scotland. The great and un- 
fortunate Lord Strafford was in his grave. 
Archbishop Laud, after all the cruel treat- 
ment which he received from the Parlia- 
ment, slept quietly too. There was no 
longer any reasonable dread (if reasonable 
there had ever been) of the return of 
Popery ; and the fear of tyranny was now 
adream. What, then, kept up the con- 
test? It was the determination of a great 
party, urged on by Scotland, to destroy 
the Episcopal Church. This was the 
point which the Presbyterians attacked ; 
this was that which the King as resolutely 
defended. And here, we perceive, came 
on the assumption of infallibility on the 
part of the Presbyterians. They set their 
Communion up as the rule for all, and in- 
vested their opinions with the majesty of 
truth and the sovereignty of law. They 
laid it down that the Presbyterian regimen 
was alone of God; in their solemn league 
and covenant they bound themselves to 
maintain it to the death; and, not con- 
tent with this, they determined to force 
it upon the English people,”’ &c. 


The whole discourse may be read 
with advantage. 


Chapters on National Education. By 
the Rev. R. M. Macbrier, A.M. 


THE object of this little work is 
to explain the principles of a sound 
education, and its good effects upon 
a people. The author, in the prosecu- 
tions of his views, surveys the extent of 
educational proceedings in the various 
states of Europe and of America, He 
then shews distinctly, as, for instance, 
contrasting Belgium with Prussia, the 
difference between Popish and Pro- 
testant instruction; he gives an ac- 
count of the education respectively in 
our ee, and agricultural 
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districts; he includes both church- 
men and nonconformists in his views ; 
and he ends with impressing the ad- 
vantages of a good national system of 
education on the rising generation. 
There is much interesting informa- 
tion as regards the schools in foreign 
countries, and their relative numbers 
as compared to the population, and 
many judicious reflections on separate 
parts of the whole subject, and par- 
ticularly on those which are apt to 
form subjects of disagreement and 
dispute among those who, agreeing as 
to general objects, are often strongly 
opposed to each other in the manner 
of carrying out their views. There 
are certainly great and serious dif- 
ficulties inherent in all places where 
one uniform system of education is 
endeavoured to be established by those 
who differ from each other in religious 
professions and tenets ; there are dif- 
ficulties of no less magnitude and 
force which accompany the endeavour 
of separately training according to the 
views of each particular sect. Where 
the difference is so vital as that exist- 
ing between Catholics and Protestants 
it seems almost insuperable; and all 
that can be done is to endeavour to 
act in charitable forbearance, to unite 
zeal with prudence, and never to for- 
get that, though Christians differ from 
each other in some points, they all, 
even the most widely separated, agree 
in many more. 


The Catiline and Jugurtha of Sallust, 
translated by the Rev. Edward Pea- 
cock, formerly Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, now Vicar of 
Fifeheud Magdalen, near Shaftes- 


bury. 

THIS writer’s twofold design, as 
enunciated in his preface, of “ giving, 
in the first instance, a translation as 
accurate as possible ;” and secondly, 
of “infusing some portion of that 
spirit and elegance, which so eminently 
distinguish the original ;” seems very 
fairly accomplished. 

A short preface, and in succession 
to that, a few remarks on the life of 
the historian, precede this little work. 
Brevity is certainly in good keeping 
with the concise, terse, and senten- 
tious style of Sallust; and a few hints 
concerning any author are clearly in 
much better taste than the verbose 


prolegomena which we sometimes find 
—* and which are really calcu- 
ated to fatigue a reader’s attention 
before he regularly reaches his author. 

It is hardly necessary to point out 
parts where the whole is treated in a 
flowing, equable, harmonious manner. 

any portions of the translation, 
however, are deserving of more parti- 
cular notice than others, our = 
ference will probably fall upon those 
passages which are selected for special 
rca, by Mr. Peacock him- 
self. 

The speeches, accordingly, of Cati- 
line, Cesar, and Cato, in the Catilina- 
rian Conspiracy, and those of Mem- 
mius and Marius, in the Jugurthine 
war, may be represented as the most 
striking objects. The character of 
Sempronia, too, the parallel instituted 
between Cesar and Cato, the de- 
scriptions of Catiline, Jugurtha, Me- 
tellus, and Marius, as they deserve 
particular notice in the historian, ma 
seem also to have been handled wit 
ap ane attention by his translator. 

e here subjoin the translation of the 
parallel between Cesar and Cato. 


‘¢ In descent, age, and eloquence, they 
were almost on an equality: they pos- 
sessed the same greatness of mind, and the 
same renown; but by, different means. 
Cesar became illustrious by acts of kind- 
ness and munificence ; Cato by the strict 
integrity of his life. The former ob- 
tained renown by clemency and compas- 
sion; the latter derived dignity from his 
severity. Czesar acquired glory by giving, 
relieving, and forgiving ; Cato by bestow- 
ing nothing. In the one, the wretched 
found a refuge; in the other, the guilty 
encountered destruction; the easy dispo- 
sition of the former, the unbending firm- 
ness of the latter, were objects of admira- 
tion. Lastly, Cesar had devoted himself 
to labour and watchfulness; intent on the 
interests of his friends, he was careless of 
his own; he refused to grant nothing 
which was worthy of acceptance; his 
wishes were for extensive power, an army, 
a fresh war, in which his talents might be 
distinguished. Cato’s only study was 
moderation, honour, and especially a ri- 
gorous severity. He did not contend in 
riches with the rich, nor in faction with 
the factious; but in bravery with the 
brave, in modesty with the modest, and 
in purity with the innocent. He wa: 
more anxious to be, than to appear, goods 
thus the less he courted fame, the more 
she pursued him.”’ 
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We may observe also that what is 
said by Sallust respecting Sylla’s ne- 
gociations, art, and management, 
under Marius in Africa, afford us a 
good anticipation of the craft, power, 
and superiority, which enabled that 
ambitious and successful politician to 
enslave, at a later period, the Roman 
state. There occur occasionally in 
Sallust’s two very prominent portions 
of Roman history, certain references 
to matters of more general historic 
character. These are managed with 
dexterity and skill; fall in very op- 
portunely to assist the reader’s view of 
the main object; and will be found in- 
teresting either in original or transla- 
tion. Such digressions may be said to 
resemble the episodes of epic poetry. 
A luminous instance of the same kind 
is found in the first Book of Thucy- 
dides’ Peloponnesian War, where the 
author carries his reader back to the 
times immediately consecutive upon 
the wars between the Greeks and 
Persians, and traces with the happy 
hand of a master and a patriot the 
origin of Athenian greatness. Of 
these instances, as they occur in our 
Roman historian, we may point out as 
one of the most striking, a description 
of ancient Africa, which we have in 
chapter 18 of the Jugurtha. 

The graphic talent of Sallust is well 
displayed in a vivid description of a 
certain enterprising ascent, related 
Jugurth. c. 93, 94, which the reader 
of modern history may compare with 
an animated account of a similar case 
of intrepidity exhibited by a French 
officer, as recorded in that amusing 
work, Sully’s Memoirs, Book 6. 


Warleigh, or the Fatal Oak; a Legend 
of Devon. By Mrs. Bray; being 
the 6th volume of the New and Illus- 
trated Edition, in Series, of her 
Works. 

THERE is no period in our history 
more calculated for the purposes of 
romantic incident, marked character, 
or an animated narrative, than the 
times of Charles the First ; nor is there 
a district throughout all England in 
which a deeper devotion to the royal 
cause was displayed than in Cornwall 
and Devon. Most happily, therefore, 
has Mrs. Bray been placed by her re- 
sidence in the latter county for the 
task she has undertaken in the present 
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work. Her intimate acquaintance with 
the history, the characters, and the 
local scenes of the West, is known to 
all our readers; whilst her reverence, 
her pity and enthusiasm for Charles 
the First, her feeling sense of his 
wrongs, her appreciation of the dee 
domestic misery of the times in whi 
he lived (the consequence of intestine 
division), and her true estimate of the 
lofty courage of the Cavaliers, and the 
stern fanaticism of the Parliament- 
arians, all combine to render her the 
very author we should select as most 
fittmg to sagen d the ry the 
devotion, the struggles of the Royal- 
ists, and all the eventful scenes of the 
civil wars in the west of our island. 
This she has done in Warleigh in a 
manner fully equal to any one of her 
former tales; and, though the sto: 
itself is essentially domestic, yet it 
combines so well with those historical 
matters, that we are insensibly led on 
through the most stirring events of 
those fearful times, whilst we seem to 
follow but the fortunes of an individual 
in whose fate, from our first acquaint- 
ance with him to the last, we are deeply 
interested. We will not injure the 
tale by forestalling it. We will onl 
say it is founded on a tradition sti 
current in Devon of a remarkable and 
tragical incident, said to have occurred 
under an aged oak tree still existing, 
though in its decay, in the village of 
Tamerton, near Plymouth. The cir- 
cumstance is recorded by Prince in 
his Worthies of Devon, when giving a 
sketch of the life of Sir John Copple- 
stone, who in former times was the 
possessor of Warleigh. The godson 
of this gentleman, Amias Radcliffe, is 
the hero of the story; and most feel- 
ingly is it told, and most rere | 
is the character of that youth painted. 
Our praise of Mrs. Bray’s treatment 
of Amias would be unqualified, but 
for the fate she awards him at the 
close. Yet we know well, she may 
plead in excuse the tradition, that 
which acted as the spark to light up 
the fire of imagination. Still we con- 
fess we are so much charmed with his 
character, his manly spirit, his ho- 
nourable and unsullied mind, his 
heart touched with all the tenderness 
and delicacy of the feelings of early 
youth in the most amiable nature, that 
we would she had made him either 
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less interesting, or had given him a 
happier fate. The rest of the charac- 
ters are no less ably drawn. Dame 
Gee, the true Devonian Sybil of her 
day ; her doting love for her idiot boy, 
the old crones who are her compa- 
nions in the death chamber, and its 
superstitions; Gertrude, Sir John 
Copplestone, Hezekiah, the old Roy- 
alist, Sir Hugh Piper, and Cornet 
Davy, are all excellent in their way ; 
and from Mrs. Bray’s familiar ac- 
quaintance with the scenes in which 
her yf lies, there is such an air of 
reality thrown over the whole, that we 
confess ourselves at a loss to say what 
is truth, or what is purely fiction, as 
we read on. We have not space for a 
long notice; but we cannot conclude 
without remarking as most worthy the 
attention of the reader, the scene of 
the Shipwreck; that at the Holy Well; 
the trial in Lidford Castle of Reginald 
Elford, and Copplestone’s -last inter- 
view with his daughter. These are 
all very powerfully written; but the 
death-bed of Grace-on-High Gabriel, 
has its parallel only in Shakspere’s 
terrific picture of the last moments of 
Cardinal Beaufort. Mrs. Bray has 
evidently been impressed with the 
awful particulars of that scene, when 
she delineated the last struggles of the 
wretched Gabriel; but there is no 
servility in the imitation. 

She amplifies the details with the 
skill of an original painter. How 
truly does she show, to use the words 
of the Puritan minister, Hezekiah, the 
attendant on Gabriel’s last moments, 
that the accusing spirit 


‘is terrible when a greater than he 
makes him, like his creatures of thunder, 
of hail, and of the fiery storm, an instru- 
ment to punish a rebellious sinner. It is 
Satan who sets the brand to the slumber- 
ing embers of an evil conscience, flames 
them, makes death come armed from 
hell; and, having been the tempter of 
man, now becomes the stern accuser of 
him to God and his own soul.’ 


Mrs. Bray’s writings abound with 
these great moral and religious truths, 
and we know of very few works of 
fiction from which so many passages 
of deep instruction might be extracted, 
to show how universally the provi- 
dence, the justice, and the mercy of 
God, prevail in the complicated ma- 
chinery of human affairs. 


[Nov. 
If plagues, or earthquakes, break not heaven’s 
design, 
Why then a Borgia or a Catiline? (forms, 


Who knows, but He whose hand the lightning 

Who heaves old ocean, and who wings the 
storms, 

Pours fierce ambition in a Cesar’s mind, 

Or turns young Ammon loose to scourge 
mankind? 

* * * * 

All nature is but art, unknown to thee, 

All chance, direction which thoucans’t not see, 

All discord, harmony not understood, 

All partial evil, universal good. 


Of these great principles of Divine 
dispensation Mrs. Bray never loses 
sight, and they, therefore, who read 
her fictions with a discerning spirit, 
will find that they are but the means 
of imparting lessons of the highest im- 
portance to those who would become 
truly wise. 


A Manual of Phonography. By Isaac 

Pitman. 

The Phonographic Class-Book. By 

Isaac Pitman. 

A Plea for Phonotypy and Phonography. 

By Alexander John Ellis, B.A. 
The Phonotypic Journal. Published 

by Isaac Pitman. 

MR. PITMAN and his friends are 
engaged in a very important work, 
that of reforming our miscalled or- 
thography, with the disheartening ano- 
malies of which our children waste so 
much time, and early tuition is made 
alike vexatious to the teacher and his 
pupils; not to speak of the harm done 
to their growing reason by a system 
of contradictions, which, after making 
them understand that particular com- 
binations of letters spell particular ar- 
ticulations, tells them again that they 
do not; and which, therefore, unneces- 
sarily bewilder foreigners in the cul- 
tivation of our language. 

Yet, with this strong conviction of 
the necessity of a reformation of our 
alphabet and spelling, we must look to 
the position it would leave us in with 
regard to what may be still unreformed. 
We should ery aloud against applying 
a new phonography to the dead lan- 
guages ; Latin, Greek, or Anglo-Saxon. 
A small band of Anglo-Saxon scholars 
are only now retrieving the quantity 
and articulation of the language y | 
comparing its words with those of a 1 
the other Teutonic dialects ; and if the 
slovenly Anglo-Saxon of fifty years 
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since had been phonographed at the 
time, what has since been recovered 
might have been lost for ever. The 
Latin of English scholars, if it were 
set by Mr. Pitman’s phonography, 
would be illegible not only to foreigners, 
but even to scholars in Scotland ; for, 
as the English pronunciation of Latin 
is unlike that of any other nation, so 
it can even now be shown to be more 
than any of them unlike that of the 
Romans; and therefore we couldhardly 
think other nations would take it up, 
any more than a man who reads Greek 
by accent would be willing to take his 
ay aang from one who does not. 

rom these and other considerations, 
then, it appears that there would be a 
vast deal of literature, Roman and old 
English, left for a time, if not for ever, 
in the Roman alphabet ; and therefore, 
inasmuch as it is desirable that our 
youth should not have an additional 
alphabet to learn, it is to be wished 
that a system of English phonography 
should take in nearly all the Roman 
letters ;* and, consequently, we like 
Mr. Pitman’s phonotypic alphabet, 
which does so, very much more than 
his phonographic one, made up of letters 
which are not only of new forms, but 
sprawl most wildly. We dare say that 
they are of easy make, and join readily, 
but we like letters of good ranking 
qualities, and find them in most alpha- 
bets, from the horizontal-headed Nagari 
of the Hindoos, to the even Russian, 
which is truly phonographic, and from 
which Mr. Pitman might have taken 
some of his new ones. 

It would be desirable with a pho- 
nographic system, that words should 
be spelt the same by all Englishmen, 
and therefore we bolees that it must 
still be conventional, since all do not 
pronounce them alike ; and, unless it 
should be from time to time modified, 
it would not long be accurately pho- 
nographic, since we may as well try 
to chain the wind as to fix a living 
language, which, like everything else 
in nature, is in constant transition. 
The gh in night, light, flight, represent 
a guttural articulation once made in 
English, as it is still in German; and 





* By Roman letters we mean either 
the characters as printed or writing-hands 
derived from them, 
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the e and a in bread were both sounded 
in Anglo-Saxon ; and how different is 
Latin become in Italian from what it 
was in the time of Virgil, though it 
was then phonographed in the Roman 
alphabet. 

With these observations on the cir- 
cumstances affecting the subject on 
both sides, we willingly recommend 
Mr. Pitman’s labours to our readers’ 
attention. 


Memorials of a Tour on the Continent, 
and Miscellaneous Poems. By Robert 
Snow, Esq. 


WE are so pleased with the elegance 
and beauty of the poetry in this 
volume, with the descriptions of the 
chosen scenes visited and described by 
the author, and with the judiciousness 
of his remarks and criticisms on the 
objects he met with, whether in art 
or nature, that we much regret not 
having a far ampler space in which we 
could confirm the propriety of our 
judgment by adequate quotations. 
Mr. Snow possesses much poetical 
power, and much critical taste, he is 
familiar with the best writings of an- 
tiquity, he has passed over some of the 
most attractive scenery in Europe, so 
that his volume is equally acceptable 
to the poet, the scholar, and the 
naturalist. For the attention he has 
paid to the fine arts, and to the pe- 
culiar province and purpose of them, 
and to the boundaries separating them, 
we refer to his Observations on Imi- 
tation, p. 152, &c. We must now give 
a few specimens of his poetry, selecting 
what suits our space rather than what 
is in itself the most excellent. 


SONNET. 
THE BAPTISTERY, FLORENCE. 


Here on bronze gates, where Scriptural group- 
ings throng, 

Ghiberti ! thou hast failed not to express 

Avenging Judith’s awful loveliness, 

And Miriam’s utterance of triumphal song; 

Gates not unworthy Paradise, though sprung 

Of mortal mould. Through these in decent 
grace 

The wives of Florence with their infants pace, 

And t’wards the font in silence glide along. 

On high, the dome’s mosaic, as with the voice 

Of Revelation, doth unfold its plan 

By symbols figured in its gorgeous span, 

And holy men, with upturned gaze, rejoice 

To read those words enrolled ’midst wreathing 
flowers, powers. 

Thrones, dominations, princedoms, virtues, 
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THE LAST MOMENTS OF LORENZO DE 
MEDICI. 


Upon his death-bed when Lorenzo lay, 

He chose Savonarola to absolve him. 

Then said Savonarola, ‘‘ Dost thou trust 

In Heaven’s forgiveness?” and Lorenzo said, 

‘Yea, heartily.” The monk yet further asked, 

‘¢ Wilt thou yield up all thou hast gained 
unjustly ?”” 

With faltering speech Lorenzo said, “ I will.” 

Then said the holy man, “ And wilt thou grant 

Immunity to Florence—aye or no?” 

Whereon Lorenzo motioned him away, 

With cold thin hands and fixed regard, and 
then 

Turned to the wall in silence, and expired. 


We next turn to a subject which 
has awakened poetical feelings in many 
a heart, and been celebrated by many 
masters of the lyre. 


THE TEMPLE OF NEPTUNE AT PXSTUM. 
A FRAGMENT. 


In this, the noblest of the far famed-three, 

Whose attributes are mystery and grandeur ; 

They, who the veil of ages drew aside, 

First saw the rents the thunder stroke had 
made, 

But where it fell they knew not ; haply ’twas 

Amid the dreariness of cloudless skies, 

For such things have been; haply with the 
blast 

Of the sirocco came the thunder cloud, 

When universal nature pants, nor man 

Nor beast goes forth, and the horizontal air, 

Fired like a furnace, undulates at noon 

Beneath intolerable suns, and shakes 

These columns in th’ unstable perspective 

Of dream-like mirage ; and the insect power 

Whose name is Legion rules the air; with him 

The mightier fiend Malaria, that shot down 

Black influence, and sundry kinds of death, 

Till, sickening with the elements, the heart 

Of man fails him with fear, and sinks in crime. 

Or haply ’twas the winter, and the sea 

Grew dark, then whitened o’er beneath the 
gale, {cloud 

Where the bolt fell,—and the low racking 

Passed sullenly away, and, muttering thunder, 

Held converse with the echoes of the hills. 


We must finish our extracts with— 


A SKETCH OF VALLOMBROSA,. 


In Vallombrosa, where the Etruscan shades, 

High over-arched, embower—in chesnut 
glades, 

Beneath the very trees by Milton seen, 

In autumn, nowspring-clad in freshest green— 

Three lovely boys it was our chance to see 

Leaping the voiceful water-brooks in glee, 

With golden flowing tr.om entwined around 

Their heads: with merriment they came of 
pleasant sound; ” 

And, to fill up the summer’s vocal cheer, 

The nightingale sung loud and long, and 
cuckoo shouted clear. 


But straight the boys left off their boist’rous 


play, 
When they came bounding on the mountain 
way, 
For there, within a chapel small and rude, 
With words beneath of sacred import, stood 
An image of the Virgin, and the Child, 
Dear emblems of protection in the wild. 
Each doffed his garland, each before the shrine 
Knelt down, and kissed the sculptured form 
divine, (sacred sign. 
And rising, each his brow crossed with the 
One moment more—with shout and gambol 
new [comrades flew. 
Down the steep mountain-path the truant 
And though their passing reverence was brief, 
Their worship such as we must view with grief, 
Yet they are bless’d, nurs’d in devout belief. 
For it is written by the will of Heaven 
High charge to intermediate power is given : 
Nor dare we say, amidst these water-floods, 
Skyborn, these solemn rocks and caves and 
glorious woods, 
No guardian spirits dwell, no angels hover, 
Suppliants like these from injury to cover. 


SONNET AT VENICE, 


At Venice hourly by the marble quays 

The steam-ship thrusts aside the gondolas: 

At Venice the long railway duct divides, 

Unnatural isthmus ! the Laguna’s tides, 

Well may romantic youths and maidens craze! 

The world reels onward! He that thinks and 
feels 

Stands not to be cast down beneath the wheels 

Of change. So fares the man who stands in 
gaze. 

And with the graces flown of ancient days, 

We would believe an epoch is begun 

For coming triumphs, to be ranked among 

The loftiest themes that swell the poet’s song ; 

By revolutions bringing round a sun 

To melt away all intellectual haze. 


There are several very elegant and 
very clever little poems at the end of 
the volume, to which we point the 
reader’s attention, and which will at 
once gratify his taste and amuse his 
fancy. 





Richmond, and other Poems. By 
Charles Ellis. 

THERE is, we think, no class of 
poetry more pleasing than the de- 
scriptive ; in which the external forms 
of nature are associated with mental 
impressions, are illustrated with moral 
analogies, are analysed with pictu- 
resque skill and power, and are ac- 
companied with all the fascinating 
embellishments which the rich and 
creative faculty of the poet can bestow. 
The scene which Mr. Ellis has chosen 
for the inspiration of his muse is 
hardly to be excelled in its natural 
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beauty, and in the variety and interest 
of its associations perhaps surpasses 
any other locality in the country. It 
has been at once dignified by the suc- 
cessive residences of monarchs, and 
immortalized in the grateful effusions 
of the sons of song. It is the spot 
which the painter has selected for its 
happy combination of the forms of 
beauty, and where the statesman has 
retired to seek repose from the cares 
of ambition, satiated with the honours 
and splendour of courts, or soured and 
disappointed with the baseness and in- 
gratitude of mankind. 

We have not room to do justice to 
Mr. Ellis’s very pleasing poem, in 
which we find much to praise, and 
little that could call forth our critical 
censure. Here and there are expres- 
sions we could wish altered, or lines 
remodelled; but on such niceties of 
construction it were useless to dwell. 
What we look for is the feeling and 
spirit of the poet, and if that is dis- 
tinctly seen, all inferior things are sure 
tocome right. Let us, as our specimen, 
take the description of that part of the 
view which includes the pretty and 
sequestered village of Petersham. 

The light-winged breeze has swept the reeking 
Thames, 
Which gently glides adown its pebbly bed, 
Where verdant meadows dip their garment 
hems, 
And many a willow droops its graceful head. 
White are the sails upon its bosom spread ; 
Far up the vale majestic does it wind, 
Traced full in view; then all at once is led, 
Deep in luxuriance of the loveliest kind, 
To Mystery, silent maid, and sweet Romance 
resigned. 


A village, happy in its chosen site, 
Its dwellings half shut in by mantling leaves, 
With orchards clad in pale-green, pink, and 
white, 
Stretched at my feet, where grace with grace 
inweaves, 
An unpretending interest achieves. 
There’s not a finger rude upon it laid ; 
There’s not a flaw for which affection 
grieves. 
It seems for peace and heart-whole joyance 
made, 
Where Truth might e’er abide, nor ever feel 
afraid. 


There peeps the small neat church, of red brick 
built, 
With wooden belfry simple to accord ; 
The homely alehouse white, with signboard 
gilt, 
In honour of the manor’s wealthy lord, 
While chestnut trees in front their shade 
afford 
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To seats beneath, for weary labour set, 
Where, after toil is done, the frugal board 

Is spread on summer eve ; and now are met 

Villas recluse, well fit for silent anchoret. 


Deep in the vale outstretch their mighty arms 
A giant group * of sable foresters, 
Like noble strangers gazing on the charms 
Of a less daring race; the light air stirs 
No fold of their dark robes—proud fo- 
reigners, . 
Or like high princes seem they, captive made 
By the soft smiles or just absorbed tears 
Of the fair forms around them, bright arrayed, 
Called suddenly to life by magic’s marvellous 
aid. 
The sun has kissed the night-dew from the 
boughs 
Long since, and now is drinking from the 
flowers 
The o’er-abundant nourishment that flows 
Full in their veins, poured there in darkened 
hours, 
And from the stream, to give it back in 
showers; 
The dimpling, laughing stream, that willing 
yields 
Its life-preserving moisture for the bowers, 
Ample and cool, and those delightful fields 
Which make its beauty known and are its 
beauty’s shields. 


It is clear that Mr. Ellis’s eye is 
quite familiar with this enchanting 
scene, under all the varied aspects it 
assumes from change of seasons and 
hours ; and what he has seen habitu- 
ally he has described with force and 
discrimination. There are some shorter 
and pleasing poems at the end of the 
volume, for the most part well exe- 
cuted, and we exhort Mr. Ellis to pro- 
ceed courageously on the road where 
his genius points his way, doing justice 
to the advantages he possesses of dwel- 
ling in a scene of unsurpassed beauty, 
and being endowed with a feeling to 
enjoy and describe it. 


The Vaudois : yy ary Observations 
made during a Tour to the Valleys of 





* The cedars in the new part of the 
park ; to which group we once alluded in 
a little local poem suggested by a view 
from the terrace, 


— where across the vale 
That giant brotherhood of cedars there 
Spread their immortal umbrage,— 


but, alas! Mr. Jesse did not think our 
lines worthy of being suspended sub 
tegmine fagi, and so we unstrung our 
lyre in silence and submission.— Rev. 
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Piedmont in the Summer of 1824. 
By E. Henderson, D.D. Royal 
12mo. pp. xit. 262. 

THE works which have appeared 
within the last twenty years on the 
subject of the Vaudois would form a 
little library, a gift of which to a public 
institution would be a worthy object 
for some of our collectors. ‘The list, 
however, would be more than numeri- 
cally incomplete if Dr. Henderson’s 
volume were omitted. He is already 
well known as one of the first travellers 
of his class, by his work on Iceland, 
and his Biblical Researches in the 
Crimea; and few of our voyagers 
possess such a range of illustration as 
to be able to draw their comparisons, 
on their own knowledge, from the 
fields of lava in Iceland, and the rugged 
grandeur of the Caucasus. (pp.50, 55.) 


‘‘ The object of the following publica- 
tion (we are informed in the preface) is to 
excite a more general attention and sym- 
pathy in behalf of the people of whom it 
treats. ... The writer was requested last 
spring, by a gentleman who takes a lively 
interest in their welfare, to enlist the sym- 
pathies of his ministerial brethren on their 
behalf, and to urge the propriety of pre- 
senting a memorial to her Majesty .. . to 
secure their protection in the enjoyment 
of vested rights and privileges.’’ (pp. 
iii. iv.) 

The book begins with an historical 
introduction, into which we need not 
enter at length, as little can now be 
said which has not appeared before. 
We hold ourselves also at liberty to 
waive the subordinate points of con- 
troversy which grow out of the sub- 
ject, as it has been handled by writers 
of every phase. Such particulars as 
exhibit the character of the Vaudois 
will be sufficient ; which may serve at 
the same time to attract the notice of 
such readers (though they must be 
few) as have not felt interested about 
them. Were we writing on the sub- 
ject, we should like to take our motto 
for the title-page from Florian’s fable 
of Le Brebis et le Chien, 

¢ __. J] vaut encore mieux 

Souffrir le mal que de le faire.’’ 


An adage which has been eminently 

exemplified by the avowals of their 

ersecutors. ‘Thus, for instance, Philip 

. of Savoy acknowledged that they 

were the best, the most faithful and 

obedient of his subjects; and Victor 
8 


Amadeus II. after the Rentrée Glo- 
rieuse (which might fitly be called the 
modern Anabasis), declared that if he 
had a morsel of bread they should have 
their share. (pp. 15, 40.) But the 
most honourable of testimonies is the 
confidence of their Romish neighbours, 
who in 1561, on the appearance of an 
army which was sent against the Vau- 
dois themselves, “ committed their 
wives and daughters to their safe keep- 
ing in those elevated retreats.” (p. 18.) 

The question which now employs 
the public press, Should Cromwell have 
a statue ? would at once be decided in 
the affirmative if the Vaudois, in whose 
cause he nobly interfered, were the 
arbitrators. But it is a mistake to 
suppose that this was the first expres- 
sion of English sympathy, for two em- 
bassies had been sent on their behalf 
in 1627 and 1629. (p. 19.) Other 
transactions are, unhappily, less ho- 
nourable to the British name, such as 
the employment of Irish troops in the 
persecution of 1655 (misprinted 1665), 
and the withholding of the interest of 
the balance of money which Cromwell 
had collected by Charles IT. on the pre- 
text “ that he was under no obligation 
to pay the debts of the usurper.” (p.26.) 
But the effect of English interference 
is strongly felt in the valleys, for at 
page 165 we are told that it is a fre- 
quent saying in the mouths of Roman- 
ists, “ Ah! if it were not for the Eng- 
lish, it would not be long before we 
rooted you out.” 

A general character of, the inhabit- 
ants of the valleys is given at 
p. 236 :— 


‘¢In point of morality, the Vaudois 
rank among the most virtuous people in 
Europe . .. . Crimes requiring punish- 
ment by the magistrate are of extremely 
rare occurrence. Intemperance, profane 
swearing, and licentiousness, are almost 
unknown. For hospitality and humane 
feeling they are highly distinguished . . . 
When the French were compelled to re- 
treat from Piedmont, they left behind 
them, in the valley of Luserne, three 
hundred wounded soldiers, whom they 
could not convey back to their native 
land. The Vaudois, in whose hands they 
were left, not only rendered them all the 
assistance which their distressing circum- 
stances required, but carried them on their 
backs across the Alps into France. For this 
humane and generous act they received the 
thanks of General Suchet, in an order of 
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the day, which he issued for the express 
purpose of acknowledging their kindness,’’ 


This, though a conspicuous instance, 
is a single one; but, of the inhabitants 
of Pramol, a pleasing habitual trait of 
character is related :— 


‘* Jt was touching to hear of the kindly 
attentions which the parishioners show to 
one another in all cases where assistance 
is required. If any one of them is sick 
his neighbours bring him bread and wine, 
and supply his lamp with oil at night. 
. +. If two have differed, neither of 
them will on that account withold his 
help when requisite.”” (p. 225.) 

At St. Jean the author observes :— 

‘* As I passed along, I was ever and 
anon saluted with Bon soir, or Bien bon 
soir, which, with the corresponding Bon 
jour, I soon found to be the signal by 
which to distinguish the Vaudois from 
their Roman Catholic neighbours. The 
latter look sullenly at you, and scarcely 
ever return a civil answer when spoken to 
by a foreign Protestant. They are not 
backward, however, in begging—a prac- 
tice of which I did not meet with a single 
instance among the Vaudois.”” (p. 109.) 


The author's researches tend to 
acquit the Sardinian government of 
“gross and overt acts,” though he 
considers the Vaudois as subject to 
continued grievances and annoyances, 
and “liable at any moment to have 
the scourge of open and cruel perse- 
cution again let losse upon them.”— 

Preface, p. vi.) We may mention, 
from p. 131, the suppression of the 
prayer-meetings at Rora; a severe 
privation to a community who reckon 
them amongst their religious privi- 
leges. A recent anecdote is told which 
might form a note to any future edi- 
tion of Tertullian De Corona, as a 
case of accurate distinction made by 
the conscience. A young Vaudois, in 
a Sardinian regiment at Nice, was 
commanded to present arms to the 
Host, which he did, but without 
kneeling like the other soldiers and 
officers. For this he was tried by a 
court martial, when he alleged, that 
kneeling was no part of his military 
discipline, though presenting arms 
was, and with that he had strictl 
complied. “ This reply produced ah 
an effect upon his judges, that he not 
only received an acquittal, but exemp- 
tion, along with other Protestants 

Gent. Mac. Vou. XXIY. 
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serving in the army, from the perform- 
ance of duty during similar pro- 


cessions.” (p- 86-7. 

We would now glance at some points 
of literary interest. 

Dr. Henderson establishes the date 
of the ancient Vaudois document, the 
Noble Lesson, as being somewhat later 
than the year 1100: its words are, “a 
thousand and one hundred years are 
fully accomplished since it was written, 
‘we are in the last time,’” where the 
reference is to Ist Epist. John, ii. 18, 
so that the calculation must be made 
from some part of the first century. 
He infers, from other expressions about 
the paucity of teachers, that it was 
written before Waldo had made much 
progress, nor does he admit the ety- 
mological analogy between the names, 
(p- 6.) At the cathedral library of 

ercelli, when on his way to the 
valleys, he was enabled to specify the 
contents of a manuscript till then un- 
known. 


‘¢ My attention was specially drawn to 
a folio volume, which the keeper informed 
me had been reported to be in the Irish 
language. The inscription on the back 
contains the words In lingua incognita. 
On opening it the form of one or two of 
the letters in one of the words bore so 
much resemblance to the Irish characters, 
that I was almost inclined to believe that 
it was written in that language, but I had 
not read half a line when I found it was 
Anglo-Saxon. The volume is very dis- 
tinctly written, and contains a translation 
of certain homilies of Gregory Nazianzen, 
and other ancient fathers.”” (p. 74.) 


This was not the only interesting 
result of the interview; for, he adds, 
“In the course of conversation, the 
keeper of the archives appeared very 
anxious to impress me with the con- 
viction that the service in the cathe- 
dral differs considerably from that of 
the Church of Rome, and that in many 
points it approximates to the offices 
of the Greek Church.” (p. 74.) 

Here we must close our extracts, 
were it not that in speaking of a tour, 
and that of an eminent traveller, a 
specimen of his descriptive language 
ought to be given. We take it from 
the page which is headed “ Lake Mag- 
giore.” 

‘*On the east lay Mount Bierla, with 
its several divisions, -— on the west 

3 Tr 
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we were accompanied by spurts of the 
Alps projecting towards the south, but 
rapidly diminishing as they approached 
the plain. As we advanced our journey 
commanded scenery of singular interest 
and beauty. Behind us lay the noble 
Alpine amphitheatre, from which we had 
just emanated; on our left appeared the 
bluish green lake, clear as crystal, and un- 
rippled by a single wave, the charming 
islands which rose on the surface, and the 
towns and villages at the foot of the 
frowning mountains on the opposite shore ; 
while the fertile fields, meadows, and 
vineyards, ever and anon interrupted by 
fine woods of chesnut, walnut, and other 
trees, through which we passed, added to 
the exquisite character of the landscape.” 
(p. 59.) 


Our sense of the graphic has been 


quickened by this passage, till we dis- ° 


cern the scene itself in our mind’s eye, 
and regret we can have no other sight 
of it. We wish that the volume had 
been printed uniform with the author's 
other travels, but this is a minor con- 
sideration. Altogether, we think that 
the Vaudois should feel obliged to Dr. 
Henderson for making them so well 
known to the public, and the publie, 
for making so interesting a subject 
more fully known to them. 





Feasts and Fasts ; an Essay on the Rise, 
Progress, and Present State of the 
Laws relating to Sundays and other 
Holidays and Days of Fasting, with 
notices of the Origin of those Days, 
and of the Sittings and Vacations of 
the Courts. By Edward Vansittart 
Neale, Esq. of Lincoln's Inn, Bar- 
rister at Law. Sm. 8vo. 


THIS ample and explanatory title 
may furnish the reader with a pretty 
general idea as to the abundant col- 
lection of materials which the industry 
of Mr. Neale has gathered together in 
illustration of the curious subject of 
his inquiries, a subject so very pecu- 
liar in its nature as to furnish him 
with an ample justification for that 
mixture of legal details with matter of 
a more popular character which his 
interesting little volume will be found 
to contain. 

It is not possible within the space 
which we can allot to a notice of Mr. 
Neale’s labours for us to follow him 


step by step, and chapter by chapter, 
through his inquiries into and illus- 
trations of “the laws anterior to the 
English law as to legal proceedings in 
holy seasons—of the English laws as 
to legal proceedings m the same 
seasons—the earliest of which, as Mr. 
Neale states, appears to have formed 
one of the articles of a treaty between 
Edward the Elder and Guthrun King 
of the Danes, and is somewhat vague 
in its terms. “ Let there be no trials, 
neither let any one be sworn, on feast 
days or the appointed fasts.” 

We cannot recapitulate with him 
the “Laws as to labour and business 
in holy seasons anterior to and since 
the Keformation :” nor follow him in 
his investigations into “ the grounds 
upon which certain days formerly kept 
holy in England were observed.” As 
laymen, we should not presume to dis- 
pute his statement of the “ Laws as 
to amusements in holy seasons which 
have from time to time been enacted ;” 
still less his declaration as to what is 
the “ Actual state of the English law 
in respect to holy seasons,” or his 
enumeration of the “ Positive laws 
respecting the observance of feasts, 
and also of fasts,” or his description of 
“The practice of the courts as to the 
observance of holidays.” We can onl 
bear testimony to the industry with 
which Mr. Neale has sought for mate- 
rials, and the judgment he displays in 
the use of those he has acquired ; and 
when he pleads, with great modesty, 
that far from having exhausted his 
subject, more especially that part of 
it which relates to the connexion 
between the ancient and modern re- 
gulations; between the English and 
foreign laws; between the canons of 
the church and the regulations of the 
state in regard to holy seasons—it is 
only in respect to English law, and to 
the regulations of the early church 
and the empire, that he has en- 
deavoured to attain completeness— 
we feel that he will be obliged to us 
for pointing out to him how much 
of information upon the earliest Eng- 
lish laws upon the subject he will 
find in the “ Ancient Laws and Insti- 
tutes of England,” so ably edited by 
Mr. Thorpe for the Record Com- 
mission. And we are the more anxious 


to call Mr. Neale’s attention to this 
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souree, as from the nature of his book, 
which is as interesting to antiquaries 
as it can be to the members of the 
legal profession, there can be little 
doubt that he will find in the demand 
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for a new edition an opportunity of 
supplying such omissions as further 
investigation ean scarcely fail to dis- 
cover in this first essay upon a topic 
hitherto so entirely disregarded. 





Church Principles and Church Mea- 
sures; a Letter to Lord John Manners, 
M.P.: with Remarks on a Work entitled 
‘* Past and Present Policy of England 
towards Ireland.’ By the Author of 
‘* Maynooth, the Crown, and the Country.’’ 
8vo.—This pamphlet should be read, and 
diligently studied, by every Churchman 
who is desirous to preserve the Church of 
England and the English monarchy. The 
facts which the distinguished author brings 
forward, and the arguments which he 
builds upon them, are incontrovertible 
and unanswerable, and will resist the as- 
saults of all the numerous opponents of 
truth. in the present day, in whatever 
shape they may present themselves, 
whether in the form of open and avowed 
liberalism, or in the more specious guise 
of that shallow and miserable expediency 
which it has been reserved for these our 
times to exkibit on religious subjects. 
Such an array of facts and reasoning, of 

‘learning and research, of acquaintance 
with history, of general and theological 
knowledge, and all these expressed and 
conveyed in language remarkable for its 
clearness, strength, and eloquence, is sel- 
dom to be met with in the compass of a 
pamphlet, suggested by what, although 
looked on by many only as a passing 
measure of the day, is yet pregnant with 
the most dangerous consequences to the 
best and most sacred interests of our 
native land. 





The White Boy; a Tale of Ireland. 
By Mrs. S. C. Hall. 8vo.—Thevre is here 
a great deal of information as well as of 
amusement. We doubt whether it would 
be possible in any other work of fiction, 
with the exception, perhaps, of some of 
Miss Edgeworth’s Irish tales, to meet with 
so many lively, spirited, and accurate de- 
scriptions of the manners, habits, and 
customs of the natives of the sister isle, 
both of the higher and lower classes. The 
picture which Mrs. Hall has given is a 
very favourable one. She has spent much 
time amongst the Irish people, she evi- 
dently likes them, and we are sure they 
ought henceforth to esteem her. There 
1s so much kind and good feeling, so 
much benevolent interest in their welfare, 
mingled with so many generous and 
useful suggestions for promoting it, and 
s0 much real knowledge of their con- 


dition, that where we are disposed to 
differ with her we do so with hesitation 
and caution. There is occasionally rather 
too much display of that morbid liberalism 
which has unhappily sprung up of late 
years, and this, we fear, has led our 
authoress to speak in too palliating and 
deprecating a tone of the conduct of the 
hero of the story and of his associates. 
The story itself is admirably written, full 
of romantic and thrilling interest, and 
abounding in striking, and what would 
appear marvellous incidents, if they were 
not unhappily but too true. The cha- 
racters are most of them drawn to the life. 
That of the heroine is a touching and 
beautiful delineation of the high principle, 
self-devotion, and disinterestedness of a 
young and inexperienced female suddenly 
brought into situations of great difficulty 
and danger. The picture which this book 
presents of those dreadful associations 
against the laws in which the misguided 
natives of Ireland are banded together by 
the arts and seductions of wicked and 
factious men, who use them as tools to 
gain their own base ends, is one which 
must fill the reader with sensations of 
horror and dismay. All domestic bonds, 
those of master and servant, as well as 
the dearest ties of kindred and relation- 
ship, appear to be as nought when op- 
posed to the withering and deadly obliga- 
tions of the Whiteboy’s oath. 





A Supplement to the Hore Pauline 
of Archdeacon Paley. By E. Biley, 
A.M. 8v0. pp. xii. 228.—The work, to 
which this volume is professedly supple- 
mentary, is so conclusive in its line of 
argument as scarcely to leave anything 
further for the reader to desire. Mr. 
Biley has shewn, however, that it may 
be carried further, and that points which 
Paley considered obscure may receive 
illustration from it. The author’s special 
object is to apply the argument of unde- 
signed coincidences to the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, and to the first Epistle of 
Peter, though others of the Epistles are 
discussed. The portion which relates to 
the Hebrews is so satisfactory, and so in- 
teresting a specimen of this kind of 
criticism, as to form a necessary append- 
age to any course of study respecting it; 
nor do we doubt that it will be quoted by 
future commentators and editors of com~ 





| 
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mentaries.* The remarks on the first 
Epistle of Peter are very interesting, as 
tending to shew that a perfect harmony 
took place between that Apostle and Paul, 
notwithstanding the reproof he had once 
received from him; they aim at proving 
that the epistle was written to corroborate 
the exhortation contained in that addressed 
to the Galatians. Some space is devoted 
to 2 Thessalonians, since Paley has 
adduced the obscurity of the celebrated 
passage, chap. ii. 33—38, as a proof of 
genuineness ; Mr. Biley arguing, that it 
was written designedly obscure for fear 
of offending a jealous government, but 
that events have elucidated it. Some 
strictures on the Ecclesiastical History of 
Eusebius, which rather invalidate his 
authority on the Apostolic times, are ap- 
pended. A table of St. Paul’s journies 
closes the volume. We might quote the 
remarks on fabricators (pp. 87, 98, 159) 
as excellent. Mr. Biley, who was for- 
merly Fellow of Clare Hall, Cambridge, 
is now Minister to the English Residents 
at Tours in France, and we may fairly 
pronounce his work as creditable to the 
Sporadic English Church on the Conti- 
nent. 





Only a Fiddler, and O. T.: or, Life 
in Denmark. By the author of “ The 
Improvisatore.”’ Translated by Mary 
Howitt. 3 vols.—We cannot say we con- 
sider the present taste for translating 
foreign works of fiction at all a good sign 
of the times. There are doubtless here 
and there some of these works which may 
be read with amusement and information, 
but the greater portion, it is to be feared, 
are unhappily distinguished by very lax 
views of morality, and a very latitudinarian 
tone of religious opinion. What renders 
both these defects still more dangerous 
is, the manner in which they display them- 
selves; they do not occur now and then 
as exceptions to the general tone of sen- 
timent, but they run through the whole 
work, so as to form a continual under- 
current of unwholesome and pernicious 
sentiment. We are confident that many 
of these books, if they had appeared as 
original works instead of as translations, 
would have met with general reprobation. 
The work before us may be very clever in 
its way, and it contains many brilliant 





* The author considers that ‘ the 
Epistle to the Hebrews does not bear the 
writer’s name, as they would be preju- 
diced against it by seeing that it purported 
to be written by Paul.” p. 81. ~The 
whole section in which this point is argued 
is well worth the reader’s attention, 


pessages, many pleasing and simple 
pictures of Danish life, but still there is 
a freedom of thought on matters of mo- 
rality, a lax and wild mode of expression, 
if not worse, on religious subjects, which 
are earnestly to be deprecated, and which 
cannot fail to excite very painful feelings 
in every well-regulated mind, and to the 
young and the inexperienced must be full 
of danger. 





The Nursery Governess. By the Author 
of ‘* The Week.” 16mo. pp. xvi. 188.—In 
forming a judgment of this little volume 
we have taken a hint from the practice of 
Moliere, who used to read his compositions 
to his housekeeper before he submitted 
them to the public. We have put this 
book into the hands of children, and their 
report is favourable, nor do we see any 
reason to mistrust it on examining further 
for ourselves. The ‘‘ Nursery Governess’’ 
is professedly written to shew the value of 
aclass of instructors between the parent 
and the servant. The thirteenth chapter 
contains some directions, both mental 
and physical, for nursery governesses; and 
having lately taken up again Mr. Curtis’s 
book on Health, we are pleased at seeing 
that the rules for children’s exercise agree 
with those which he has given. 





Lady Cecilia Farrencourt; a Novel. 
By Henry Milton. 3 vols.—This is a 
very well-written tale. Following the 
example of the good old-fashioned novel, 
the language employed in it is more ac- 
cording to nature and less stilted and 
artificial than the mode of expression 
adopted in many works of fiction of a 
recent date. Abounding more in humour 
and drollery than with matter of a serious 
strain, it nevertheless contains scattered 
here and there passages of a higher cha- 
racter, which induce us to imagine that the 
author, if so disposed, might attempt a 
more ambitious flight than he has yet ven- 
tured upon. The characters are well con- 
ceived and admirably drawn, some of them 
indeed are sketched from the very life. 
Lady Cecilia herself, the heroine of the 
book, is an excellent instance of the 
author’s graphic powers. Egregiously 
absurd as her whole conduct is, there are 
yet redeeming points about her which dis- 
pose us at the very time when we are 
laughing at her ridiculous folly to pity and 
lament her infatuation. The character of 
the hero also is equally good in its way as 
a delineation of human folly. The ten- 
dency of the whole book is to show the 
injurious effects resulting from the at- 
tempts of people to get out of their own 
sphere. 
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Ireland and her Church. In three 
parts. By the Very Rev. R. Murray, 


D.D. Dean of Ardagh. Second edition, 
enlarged, small 4to. pp. 390.—As the 
former edition of this volume has been 
noticed already, we need not enter into 
a detailed examination of it. The work is 
now considerably enlarged, the references 
to documents are copious, and an index 
adds to the convenience. Thereis hardly 
any history so superficially known as the 
Irish ; and unfortunately the pens that 
have written on the subject, have generally 
been dipped in the gall of party. To dis- 
cuss particular questions connected with 
the subject would make this notice as long 
as a pamphlet; we must therefore refer 
our readers generally to the book, assuring 
them that they will learn much from it. 
We could have wished that the author had 
occasionally bestowed a little more care 
upon his style, which to our ears sounds 
too colloquial, when remarking on op- 
posite statements. 





The Literary History of the New 
Testament. 8vo. pp. xvi. 608.—This work 
is introduced by prefatory notices from 
Dr. Pye Smith and Mr. Bickersteth : the 
former says, ‘‘ to students for the ministry 
it will be of extensive usefulness ;’’ the 
latter, ‘‘ I cheerfully commend it, as likely 
to be generally useful.’’* The author 
remarks, that ‘‘ he is not aware that there 
exists any popular manual affording a 
condensed view of the literary history, 
internal evidence, and distinctive features 
of the apostolic writings.’? We cannot, 
any more than the gentlemen to whose 
opinions we have alluded, do, assent to 
everything in it, or agree with all the ex- 
planations of particular texts, but as a 
whole we value it highly, especially for 
the chapter on Harmonies, and the ar- 
rangement of the Acts and Epistles. We 
cannot doubt that it will be extensively 
used in studying for holy orders. 





Messrs. BAGSTER have issued the first 
part of a new edition of their English 
Hexapla. We are informed that the 
present edition has been carefully revised 
throughout ; and an entirely new Introduc- 
tion, presenting the results of the latest 
investigations, has been added. In re- 
ference to the book noticed in the pre- 
ceding paragraph, and the remark there 
made, it is but justice to add our testimony 
to the great research displayed in the pre- 





* The omission of a word in printing 
Mr. Bickersteth’s opinion has deranged 
one of the clauses, and the errata do not 
notice it. 
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sent work with respect to every feature of 
the literary history of the New Testament. 





Jardine’s Naturalist’s Library. People’s 
edition. Vol. I.—Good illustrated works 
on natural history are costly, and so 
beyond the reach of youth, as well as their 
less wealthy seniors ; but this edition of 
the naturalist’s library, while it is worthy 
of the present state of the science, and 
illustrated by well-drawn and _fairly- 
coloured figures, is afforded at a price to 
which it could be accommodated only by 
the great sale which it deserves, and seems 
to have had. Every volume of it contains 
a memoir and portrait of some dis- 
tinguished naturalist. 





German Ballads, Songs, &c.—A pleas- 
ing volume of “ Burns’ Fireside Library,’’ 
comprising translations from Schiller, 
Uhland, Birger, Goéthe, and other Ger- 
man poets, with some original compo- 
sitions. Most of the pieces are in the 
ballad style, and recommend themselves 
by easy language and wholesome feeling ; 
and are embellished by excellent woodcuts, 
some of which invite our attention by very 
graceful drawing. From a comparison of 
one of the translations, Fridolin, with its 
German original, we have reason to think 
them faithful, and oneof theoriginal pieces, 
‘* Odin’s Sacrifice,’ is a composition of 
much power. 


a 


A Grammar of the Irish Language. By 
John O’Donovan.—The good old Sir Ro- 
bert Sibbald, the Scotch antiquary and 
naturalist, says in a letter written to a 
friend in 1700, ‘‘ I could wish yow would 
see to gett a grammer of the Irish tongue, 
and send it to us: it were worth your 
pains to learn that language, it might be 
of use in retrieving our antiquities ;’’ and 
adds in a subsequent letter, ‘‘ I never saw 
either ane Irish grammer or dictionarie.’’ 
And since we ourselves, like the good 
philosopher, and in common, as we believe, 
with many topographers and antiquaries 
occupied with the history of parts of the 
British islands or branches of the Celtic 
race, have felt the want of a good in- 
structor in the language of the dark-eyed 
daughters and warm-hearted sons of Erin, 
whose bard songs, ‘‘verba socianda 
chordis,’’ were first wedded to the sweet 
Irish harp-melodies, so we are glad to see 
Mr. O’Donovan’s work, and wish him 
success in his undertaking. 

The Italians say that for good Italian 
there should be 


‘¢ Lingua Toscana in bocca Romana ;’’ 


or Roman accent, with Tuscan syntax; 
and by a similar Irish saying we find that 
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‘¢ The Munsterman has the accent with- 
out the propriety ; and the Ulsterman has 
the propriety without the accent.’’ 

We are happy to find ourselves justified 
by so good an authority as Mr. O’Dono- 
van’s work, in retaining the opinion we 
have long holden, against a not uncommon 
opposite one, that the Irish and Welsh 
are sister dialects. 





Patterns of Inlaid Tiles, from Churches 
in the Diocese of Oxford. Drawn and 
Engraved by W. A. Church. 40. 24 
Plates.—These Tile patterns are carefully 
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copied, and printed in their real size and 
colours, upon a white ground which sets 
them off to advantage. They will therefore 
make an excellent sequel to the collection 
published by Mr. J.G. Nichols, and to 
the Irish Tiles published by Mr. Oldham. 
Many of the patterns are very pleasing, 
and so far new that the series must be 

ded as a fresh example of the inex- 
haustible invention of our ancient artists. 
We are sorry to make the additional 
observation that the work is posthumous ; 
the death of its author was recorded in 
our number for Feb. p, 215. 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 

The trustees of the British Museum 
have recently opened one of the large 
rooms in the new wing erected at the west 
end of this magnificent building, The 
great Chinese bell is placed in the centre 
of the apartment, with the following in- 
scription : ‘‘ Chinese Bell, from a Buddhist 
temple, near Ningpo, presented by her 
Majesty, 1844.’’ There are several spacious 
glass cases, in which there is a collection 
of various articles from China, Otaheite, 
the Friendly Islands, the Archipelago of 
the Great Pacific Ocean, Peru, Terra del 
Fuego, &c., consisting of several of their 
heathen deities, the war implements and 
dresses of the natives of these different 
countries, musical instruments, &c. There 
are a silver and two richly gilt idols from 
China, and several other smaller idols 
from the same empire. This is the only 
room which is yet ready for the reception 
of the great quantity of antiquities, &c. 
for which there was no convenience in the 
old building. Arrangements are being 
made to provide a room for the Xanthian 
marbles. 





THE RAY SOCIETY. 

The second annual meeting of the Ray 
Society (the institution and objects of 
which were noticed in our number for 
Aug. 1844, p. 183) was held at Cambridge 
on the 23d June, Professor John Phillips, 
F.R.S. in the Chair. 

The first volume of the Society’s works, 
consisting of the translations of foreign 
reports on various branches of Natural 
History, has been delivered, accompanied 
by the first part of a great work on the 
British Nudibranchiate Mollusca. The 


new process of lithotinting which has been 
employed on this occasion, and which 
affords almost facsimile imitations of the 
original drawings, shows how satisfactorily 
that process may be employed in the il- 





lustration of subjects in Natural History. 
The superintendence of the publication of 
this work has been committed to a sub- 
committee, consisting of Dr. Johnston, 
Professor Edward Forbes, and Mr. Wm, 
Thompson. It was fully expected that a 
volume, consisting of ‘‘ Memorials of 
Ray,’’ would have been ready for distri- 
bution with the works now before the 
Society ; and, notwithstanding some un- 
expected delay, the Council announce that 
this work, edited by Dr. Lankester, will 
be presented very shortly to the members 
as of the first year’s publication. 

he following works are either com- 
pleted, or in a forward state for publica- 
tion: viz. 

1. Burmeister, On the Organisation of 
Trilobites ; edited by Professors Bell and 
E. Forbes. 

2. Zuccarini, On the Morphology of 
the Conifere. 

3. Gand, On the Geographical Distri- 
bution of the same. 

4. Grisebach’s Report on Botanical 
Geography. 

5. Steenstrup, On the Alternations of 
Generation: translated by George Busk, 


esq. 

6. Part II. of the British Nudibranchiate 
Mollusca of Alder and Hancock. 

The Council also announce that arrange- 
ments are now pending with Professor 
Agassiz, of Neufchatel, for the publication 
of his great work of a complete Biblio- 
graphy of Zoology and Paleontology. 

The following works are either preparing 
for publication or under consideration : 

1. Iconographia Linneana, to consist 
of illustrations of the specimens in the 
Linnean collection, at present existing 
in the museum of the Linnean Society ; 
to be edited by Professors Bell and E. 
Forbes. 

2. Continuation of Reports on the Pro- 
gress of Zoology and Botany. 
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3. Translation of Azara’s Natural His- 
tory of Paraguay. 

The list of members is at present nearly 
700. 

MUSEUM AT THE NORFOLK AND 
NORWICH HOSPITAL. 

A valuable collection in Anatomy and 
Pathology having been presented to the 
Norfolk and Norwich Hospital by Mr. 
Dalrymple, in order to establish a museum, 
that proposal was warmly responded to by 
the Governors ; and by their subscriptions, 
a building has been erected, to contain the 
collection. This building was formally 
opened on Sept. 10. The room is hand- 
somely fitted-up with galleries, cabinets, 
and eases. Portraits of Drs. Alderson, 
Lubbock, and Rigby, of Mr. Martineau, 
Mr. Gooch, Mr. Dalrymple, Mr. Carter, 
and other illustrious citizens, are hung 
round the walls, and mapy busts are 
placed in conspicuous positions. Mr. D. 
Dalrymple read a Report; from which it 
appeared, that the Museum possessed 
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upwards of 1,300 specimens, without in- 
cluding the unique cabinet of calculi; of 
these, 164 preparations were purchased 
from Grainger’s Museum ; 116 from Mr. 
Harper’s Museum; 800 had been pre- 
sented by Mr. Dalrymple; and Mr. 
Crosse had presented 148 preparations 
(including six from Sir Astley Cooper’s 
Museum), 30 casts, 50 calculi, eight 
drawings, and 64 instruments.—The sub- 
scriptions towards establishing the Mu- 
seum amounted to £910 7s. 10d., and 
the expenditure to £899 17s. 10d. Mr. 
Crosse read a very eloquent address, 
which was most cordially received, and 
will be printed. Between 40 and 50 gen- 
tlemen afterwards dined together, at the 
Norfolk Hotel, Lewis Evans, esq. M.D. 
in the chair, having on his right the 
Lord Bishop, when a suggestion was 
thrown out by Mr. Crosse to attach a 
medical library to the Hospital Museum, 
and Mr. Page Scott announced his inten- 
tion of placing a portion of his medical 
library at the disposal of the Committee. 





ANTIQUARIAN 


THE ARCH AOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

In the report of the late Congress at 
Winchester, in our last number, we were 
compelled, at p. 406, to defer the account 
of the papers read on Saturday, Sept. 13, 
which we shall now proceed to notice. 

A meeting of the HisroricaL Section 
was held at the Nisi Prius court, Sir John 
Boileau, Bart. in the chair. The first 
paper was an inedited account of the mar- 
riage of the Duke of Burgundy, sister of 
King Edward IV. communicated by Sir 
Thomas Phillipps, Bart. The next was, 
On the ancient Mint and Exchange at 
Winchester, by Edward Hawkins, esq. 
F.S.A. ofthe British Museum. He com- 
menced by saying, that for the purpose of 
facilitating the operations of the mints by 
supplying them with bullion, and circu- 
lating the new coinage throughout various 
districts, exchanges were established in 
various places, and they were invested 
with peculiar privileges; they had a mo- 
nopoly of all dealings in bullion; to them 
was brought all plate, bullion, or foreign 
coin for melting and exchanging, nor 
could any precious metals or coin be 
imported or exported but through their 
medium. One of these was certainly 
established at Winchester, but at what 
time, how long it existed, in what manner, 
or by what persons it was conducted, very 
little is known. Though Ruding men- 
tions a moneyer and an exchange having 
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been granted by King John, it does not 
seem to have been known to him that any 
such establishment was ever in active ope- 
ration in Winchester. Its existence, how- 
ever, is ascertained, by the mention of it 
in some still remaining documents, from 
which it would appear that its relative im- 
portance was great, and its operations 
extensive, for many distant mints were 
supplied by it with bullion and treasure 
for their coinages. 

Under the Saxon rule commenced a 
coinage bearing the name of the prince by 
whose authority it was issued, and that of 
the moneyer to whom he committed the 
privilege of striking it; and after some 
time was added the name of the place 
where it was minted. There are not any 
existing records which satisfactorily ac- 
count for money of the same prince having 
been issued from many different places ; 
but it may be conjectured that it was 
more safe, as well as more convenient, to 
transmit dies from the capital, than actual 
coins, to various towns for facilitating cir- 
culation in their adjoining districts ; and, 
as there was considerable profit attached 
to the privilege, it might be advantageous 
to the prince to divide his favours amongst 
his adherents dispersed throughout his 
little territories. It is supposed that the 
dies were generally made in the capital, 
and transmitted to the local mints. Athel- 
stan appears to have paid attention to the 
coinage, and to have issued several man- 
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dates forits better regulation, establishing 
a uniformity of type, and limiting the 
number of moneyers in each district. In 
his days, Winchester must have been a 
place of considerable importance, or at 
least the district, of which it was a kind 
of local capital, must have demanded a 
more than usual amount of circulating 
medium, for six moneyers were established 
in this city, and only eight were required 
for London. No notice of the Winches- 
ter mint occurs in Domesday book, 
although the coins both of William I. and 
II. still existing, prove that the operations 
which had been conducted under the Saxon 
monarchs were still continued. The coins 
of the Norman sovereigns were formerly 
very rare; but the disinterment of the 
large hoards at Beaworth and York have 
rendered some types of them more com- 
mon; and in the former of these the 
name of Winchester occurs much more 
frequently than that of any other town. 
In the second year of Henry I. 1102, 
the mint at Winchester was destroyed by 
a fire, which consumed, at the same time, 
the royal palace, and a considerable por- 
tion of the town; it was, however, pro- 
bably rebuilt without much delay, and 
conducted with its former activity, for in 
the twenty-fifth year of this king Win- 
chester was the place where all the mo- 
neyers of England were summoned to 
appear, that the frauds which had been 
committed in debasing the coin might be 
investigated. The result disclosed a very 
general system of fraud; and the punish- 
ment of mutilation of the person and loss 
of the right hand was inflicted upon every 
one of these officers except three ; and, to 
the honour of Winchester, it is to be 
recorded, that these three, whose integrity 
was established, were all moneyers attached 
to the mint of this city. In the market- 
place in Winchester were five mints, 
which were abolished by the king’s order; 
and it is probable that arrangements were 
made for conducting all the Winchester 
coinage at one mint; for, in subsequent 


documents, when reference is made to this. 


city, the term used is ‘‘ the mint,’’ ‘‘ the 
mint-house,” in the singular number. 
Other documents relative to the mint at 
Winchester extend down to the reign of 
Henry III. after which it is no longer 
mentioned. 

Mr. Weddell, of Berwick-on-Tweed, 
made a few remarks on the importance of 
the Pipe Rolls in all investigations con- 
nected with the ancient mints. 

The Rev. C. H. Hartshorne read a me- 
moir on the Parliament held at Acton Bur- 
nell in Shropshire, in the reign of Edward 
the Second, and on the remains of the Par- 
liament House still existing there in ruins. 

3 


One of the Secretaries then read a paper 
by Sir Frederick Madden, On the Com- 
mon Seal, and Privileges, of the Men of 
Alverstoke in Hampshire. The Seal, 
which is still in existence, but Sir F. 
Madden did know where, is circular, 
about two inches and a half in diameter, 
and was executed early in the 13th cen- 
tury. In the centre is represented in high 
relief an episcopal figure seated, no doubt 
intended for St. Swithin, having a low 
mitre on the head, holding in the right 
hand a pastoral staff, and in the left a 
book, probably of the Gospels. Around 
the edge of the seal is the following in- 
scription in capital letters: ‘‘ Sigill. com- 
mune hominum prioris Sci. Swithuni de 
Alwarestoke.’? (The common seal of the 
men of the Prior of St. Swithin of 
Alwarestoke.) It would hence appear 
that this was the seal used in common 
by the tenants of the ancient vill or manor 
of Alwarestoke, which, together with 
Extone and Widehay, was bestowed on 
the church of St. Swithin at Winchester 
by a noble Saxon lady named Alwara, 
for the soul of her husband, Leowin. 
After some further remarks on the his- 
tory of the manor, Sir F. Madden pro- 
ceeded to the consideration of a vellum 
roll, containing a charter of Andrew prior 
of Winchester 1256—1262, granting cer- 
tain privileges to the men of Alware- 
stoke. 

In the Section of Earty anp MEpIE- 
vaL ANTIQuITIEs, held in the Crown 
Court, W. R. Hamilton, esq. V. P. S. A. 
in the chair, Mr. John Gough Nichols 
read three papers on ancient Seals con- 
nected with the history of Winchester : 
1. “ On the Seals of the Earls of Win- 
chester,” viz. the seal of Seher de Quincy, 
Earl from 1210 to 1219, of Margaret his 
widow, and Roger de Quincy their son. 
The points suggesting remark and inquiry 
were the armorial bearings, and the re- 
verse of Earl Roger’s seal, which repre- 
sents him contending with alion. 2. On 
the Seals of Winchester city, and on the 
Seals for the Recognizances of Debtors, 
temp. Edward II. It appears that the 
ancient seal of Winchester is at present 
unknown; Milner has engraved a seal 
made temp. Eliz.; but one of the King’s 
seals made for the Recognizances of Debt- 
ors, and which were placed in all the 
great commercial towns, temp. Edw. II. 
is also treated by Milner as a seal of the 
corporation of Winchester, and has even 
been so used in modern times. 3. On 
the Seals for Cloths used by the King’s 
Aulnager. These seals were generally im- 
pressed on lead; and such an impression 
of a seal belonging to Southampton had 
been found at Winchester. Mr, Nichols 
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enumerated several other examples, gene- 
rally bearing the King’s head, a crown, or 
some royal badge or device. He also ex- 
tracted from the statutes relative to the 
woollen trade, the enactments regulating 
the use of these seals. 

The other papers read in this Section 
were, 1, On Roman remains discovered in 
Icenia, at Burgh near Aylsham, and at 
Caistor near Yarmouth, Norfolk, by the 
Rev. John Gunn; 2. On the Classifica- 
tion of Bronze Celts and Arrow-heads, 
by George Du Noyer, esq.; 3. On the 
monument of Sir Richard Lyster, Lord 
Chief Baron temp. Henry VIII., in the 
church of St. Michael’s, Southampton, 
which has of late years been errone- 
ously attributed to the Lord Chancellor 
Wriothesley, Earl of Southampton, whose 
monument really exists at Tichfield; 4. A 
Letter on the Roman roads in Hampshire, 
from the Rev. Dr. Ingram, President of 
Trinity college, Oxford; and 5. An ac- 
count of some Roman antiquities found 
in the Thames, near Kingston, by William 
Roots, M.D. Mr. Herbert Williams ex- 
hibited a small brooch of gold, in the form 
of the letter A. inscribed on one side; and 
set on the back with four small precious 
stones, two rubies and two turquoises, and 
the letters A GLA. This relic was 
ploughed up in Wiltshire, 

In the middle of the day, another meet- 
ing of the ARcHITECTURAL SECTION 
took place in the Nisi Prius Court, J. H. 
Markland, esq. late Director S.A., in the 
chair, when the following papers were 
read :— 

A communication from the Mayor of 
Winchester respecting the proposed resto- 
ration of the King’s Gate and Church of 
St. Swithin. 

Some account of the priory church of 
Christchurch, Hants, by A. J. Beresford 
Hope, esq. M.P. 

On Stow church, Lincolnshire, by the 
Rev. George Atkinson. 

Remarks on the churches of St. Cross, 
Crondall, and Christchurch, Hampshire, 
by Benj. Ferrey, esq. illustrated by nu- 
merous drawings. 

On East Meon church, Hampshire, by 
O. B. Carter, esq. illustrated by some very 
fine drawings. A correspondent in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine of 1816 states,* 
that it is a well authenticated fact, that 
Walkelyn, the cousin of the Conqueror, 
evinced his liberality and taste by the erec- 
tion of the Church of East Meon. Be 








* Instead of 1816, Mr. Carter evi- 
dently intended to refer to Oct. 1819, 
where there are two letters describing 
East Meon Church, accompanied by an 
exterior view. 


Gent, Maa, Vou. XXIV. 


this at it may, this parish appears to have 
engaged his special attention. The church, 
as it at present exists, presents a fine 
specimen of Norman architecture in its 
tower and principal doorways. It was, 
evidently, a cruciform structure in its 
original state, lighted by small windows, 
of which one only at present remains, and 
is shown on the N.W. angle of the nave. 
The south ailes, both of the nave and 
chancel, are, evidently, additions in the 
early part of the thirteenth century ; and 
the manner in which the communication 
with the south transept is effected, under 
the flying buttress, is worthy of notice. 
The east and west windows present indi- 
cations, in their joint mouldings, of having 
been insertions of the same period ; but 
they have been subsequently altered, and 
are, at present, in a very anomalous con- 
dition. The straight-sided arch of the 
south transept is well worthy of notice, 
and is particularly effective. The pulpit 
is of stone, and is a very good specimen 
of perpendicular work. The font is of 
the same date as the fonts at Winchester 
Cathedral and St. Michael’s Church, 
Southampton, and is the work of the 
same individual.t The material of these 
fonts has been described as black marble ; 
but I have been informed, (said Mr. 
Carter,) by a competent authority, that 
they are of blue lias. The spire is of lead, 
and from the character of the corbel table 
which finishes the tower, and is, probably, 
of the same date, I should assign its erec- 
tion to the early part of the thirteenth 
century. In the south-western window 
of the tower is still suspended the tintin- 
nabulum, or Saint’s Bell, by which ap- 
pellation it is still distinguished.”’ 

An account of the Friary church at 
Reading, Berks, now the Town Bride- 
well, also illustrated with drawings; by 
John Billing, esq. 

An essay on the superior purity of the 
English Gothic style: by Sir John 
Awary. 

On Southwick Priory; by the Rev. 
William Gunner. 

Mr. Parker made a few observations on 
the Norman house existing at Christ. 
church, which is perhaps the most per- 
fect house of the twelfth century remain- 
ing in England, the walls being entire, 
though much concealed by ivy. 

Mr. Gunner made some remarks on 
remains of Roman dwellings discovered in 
Winchester. 





+ There are three plates devoted to 
this Font in vol. x. of the Archeologia, 
It is also engraved, together with the Win- 
chester Font, in Britton’s Architectural 
Antiquities. 
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In the evening a meeting took place at 
the St. John’s rooms, the noble President 
in the chair, when three interesting papers 
were read. 

The first was ‘‘ On the Distinctions of 
Styles in architecture in general, and their 
names,’’ by the Rev. Professor Whewell, 
Master of Trinity College, Cambridge ; 
which was read by Mr. W. R. Hamil- 
ton. 

Mr. Petit read a paper, by Charles 
Winston, esq. on the Painted Glass re- 
maining in Winchester. The writer be- 
gan by observing that the design and ex- 
ecution of glass paintings are as capable 
of convenient classification as architectural 
peculiarities, and that he should refer 
throughout to the great medieval styles 
of glass painting, by the terms Early En- 
glish, Decorated, and Perpendicular, each 
style being nearly contemporaneous with 
the several styles of architecture as de- 
signed by Rickman. The term Cinque- 
cento he should apply to any glass prior 
to the year 1540, which exhibits in its de- 
tails the peculiar style of ornament known 
by that name. The earliest specimens of 
English glass that he had met with at 
Winchester are the two fragments pro- 
bably of a border worked in with other 
glass, in the west window of the nave of 
St. Cross, and two other fragments of a 
border over the door leading into the re- 
fectory. All this glass is of precisely the 
same character; and to be referred, he 
was of opinion, to the beginning of the 
thirteenth century. A few small frag- 
ments of later Early English are at pre- 
sent contained in the cloister of the col- 
lege. Two circles of early Decorated glass 
are over the door of the refectory of St. 
Cross, and two or three more in the west 
window of the Cathedral. They are com- 
posed of plain pieces of coloured glass, 
disposed in a geometrical pattern, and 
prove how much of the effect of early 
glass is owing to the texture of the mate- 
rial. All the present glass in the side 
windows of the College Chapel is modern, 
as well as that in the east, with the trifling 
exception of two small figures, the head 
of an angel, and four other little bits of 
glass in the tracery of the window. Con- 
sidering the time when the glass in the 
east window was executed, it must be ad- 
mitted to be a very good copy of the old. 
Had the glass been copied now, it would 
only have been one degree better than it is. 
Its effect would still have been that of 
painted glass, exhibiting the drawing of 
the early part of the fifteenth century, and 
the colouring of the nineteenth instead of 
that of the sixteenth. The texture of all 
modern manufactured glass, uncoloured 
as well as coloured, is identical only with 
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that of the sixteenth century, and is to- 
tally different from the texture of earlier 
glass. The principle of adapting the ex- 
ecution to the material pervades all an- 
cient, and indeed all original manufac- 
tured work, and it is vain to imitate the 
drawing without also imitating the mate- 
rial in which the work is to be executed. 
Hence it is that modern encaustic tiles, 
whatever may be the date of the pattern 
impressed upon them, always appear to 
be of the date of the manufacture of the 
tile. The east window of the College Li- 
brary is of the time of Edward IV., and 
was moved to its present position from 
the south side of the college chapels. 
The arms in the refectory at St. Cross 
are of the latter part of the fifteenth 
century. Those of Cardinal Beaufort are 
uncommonly fine. The glass in the east 
window of the cathedral choir is perhaps 
a little earlier than 1525, and is the work 
of Bishop Fox, whose arms and motto, 
** Est Deo gracia,’’ are introduced into it. 
This window must have been a magnificent 
one; but it is unfair to judge of it in its 
present state, when so little occupies its 
old position in the window. The top cen- 
tral light is filled with glass of Wyke- 
ham’s time, and all the rest of the win- 
dow with glass of Fox’s time. In point 
of execution, he apprehended the painted 
glass in this window was about as perfect 
as glass could well be. The library at the 
deanery (the room in which the museum 
was exhibited) contains some excellent 
specimens of heraldic glass of the time of 
James I. and Charles I. in which, how- 
ever, the decline of the art of glass paint- 
ing is very apparent. 

Mr. W. S. Vaux read an amusing paper 
on the ‘* Records of the Corporation Chest 
at Southampton.’? The Corporation of 
Southamption is very rich in MS. docu- 
ments, rolls, and registers. The first, en- 
titled, Liber Niger, commencing in 16 
Richard II. 1393, and ending in 1620, 
contains a very curious collection of en- 
rolments of private documents, charters, 
deed, and wills. The second, entitled, 
Liber Remembranciarum sell Southamp- 
toniz, A.D. 1455, is full of miscellaneous 
matters of considerable value to the stu- 
dent of the local antiquities of the’ town, 
but of little comparative interest to the 
general reader. Both these books have 
indexes, though very imperfect ones. The 
third is entitled, A Book of Fines, Amer- 
ciaments, &c. from a.p. 1489 to 1593. 
The fourth is indorsed, Entry of Bur- 
gesses from 1406 to 1704, containing the 
oaths, ordinances, and the admission of 
burgesses of this town. At the end of the 


book is an account of the population of 
Southampton, taken in 1596, whereby it 
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appears that the sum total, including all 
residents, was 4,200, of whom the able 
men amounted to 784. The aliens and their 
families number 297. The fifth, entitled, 
Book of Remembrances for the town of 
Southampton, beginning the 5th Henry 
VIII. with the ordinances of the Mayor, 
&c. and ending in 1601, is a book full 
of purely local information, with a copious 
index. Besides these, which are, perhaps, 
the most important, are many other 
volumes, containing a vast amount of in- 
formation relative to the medieval history 
of the town. Among them are, Enrol- 
ments of the Statutes Merchant from 39 
Eliz. to2 James II, ; Journal of Corporation 
Proceedings from 1602 to 1642; Brokage 
Books, fifty-three in number, commenc- 
ing a.p. 1440; Books of the Assize of 
Bread for the years 1482, 1559, 1596, 
and 1694 ; Weighing Books, three in num- 
ber, two without date, and the third 1496; 
Linen Hall Books, seven in number, from 
1552 to 1569 ; Woollen Cloth Hall Books, 
for the years 1554, 1569, 1571, 1572, 
1574, and 1576; Muster Books for the 
years 1544, 1555, 1567, 1579, 1583, and 
1589, and one without date; and at the 
end of the last book is an account of the 
number of inhabitants at the time able to 
bear arms. There is also a Subscription 
Book in aid of the King in 1661; a roll 
of the Steward of Southampton’s Ac- 
count for the Petty Customs of Lyming- 
ton, Portsmouth, &c. temp. 8 Henry VI. 
with a large collection of Court Leet 
Books and Presentments; Town Court 
Rolls of the time of Henry VI. and Ad- 
miralty Court Books from 1566 to 1585. 
Besides these more formal documents, 
there is one book containing matter of the 
date of Edward I. II. and III. in which 
will be found brief notices of the charters 
granted to the different cities and towns 
of England, and the laws of the guild of 
Southampton, in Norman French. 

At the close of the proceedings of the 
evening, the President read the following 
list of papers offered to the Institute at 
this meeting, for the reading of which 
there had not been sufficient time. 

On the Minor Decorations of the Ab- 
bey of St. Alban’s, by the Rev. Henry 
Addington, late Secretary of the Oxford 
Architectural Society. 

On the Torques, Armilla, and Fibula, 
by Samuel Birch, esq. Assistant Keeper 
of the Antiquities, British Museum. 

Notice ofa Remarkable Chamber in the 
South of France, fitted with elaborately 
carved wainscot, a very interesting ex- 
ample of the florid domestic architecture 


of the sixteenth century, by Sir Jobn 
Boileau, Bart. 

Some Account of the Castillion family 
seated at Benham Valence in Berkshire, 
by George Bowyer, esq. D.C.L. 

Extracts from the Return of the Com- 
missioners of the Hospitals, Colleges, 
Fraternities, &c. in the counties of South- 
ampton and Berkshire. 

Extracts from the Commissioners’ Re- 
turn of Colleges, &c. made 2 Edw. VI. 
so far as relates to the city of Winchester, 
from the Public Record Office, by Henry 
Cole, esq. one of the Assistant Keepers of 
Records. 

Copy of the Deed for building Helming- 
ham Steeple, Suffolk, a.p. 1723, by David 
E. Davy, esq. 

On Ancient Modes of Trial by Ordeal, 
by William Sidney Gibson, esq. 

On the Changes of Style observed in the 
Works of William of Wykeham, by the 
Rev. William Grey. 

Particulars relative to the Parishes of 
Upham and Durley, Hants, extracted 
from the old Registers and Churchwar- 
dens’ Accounts, communicated by the Rev. 
John Haygarth, Rector of Upham. 

Account of the Church of Poynings, 
Sussex, andits decorations, by the Rev. Dr. 
Samuel Holland, Precentor of Chichester. 

Notice of the richly carved Roof of 
Cilcain church, Flintshire, supposed to 
have been brought from Basingwerk Ab- 
bey, by the Very Rev. C. S. Luxmoore, 
Dean of St. Asaph. 

Notes on Hyde Abbey, and some an- 
cient relics there discovered, by Miss Me- 
lissa Mackenzie. 

On Polychrome Painting, by James 
Laird Patterson, esq. Treasurer of the 
Oxford Architectural Society. 

Notice of some elegantly designed spe- 
cimens of Decorative Pavement Tiles, of 
French fabrication, discovered at Keymer, 
in Sussex, by the Rev. Edward Tromer. 

Notices and Extracts from the Episco- 
pal Registers of Winchester, by T. Hud« 
son Turner, esq. 

Notices of the General History of Win- 
chester, from the Saxon period to the thir- 
teenth century, by T. Hudson Turner, esq. 

Note on the Royal Charters granted 
to the city of Winchester from the Con- 
quest to the time of Edward I. by T. 
Hudson Turner, esq. 

Transcript of the inedited MS. History 
of Winchester Cathedral, written by a 
monk of Winchester, the original pre- 
served in the Library of All Souls’ Col. 
lege, Oxford, by the Warden of New 
College. 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 
FOREIGN NEWS. 


ITALY. 

An attempt has been made to bring 
about a revolution in the States of the 
Church. In the night of the 24th of 
September, 100 Spanish and Piedmontese 
refugees landed near Rimini, and imme- 
diately proceeded to the fort of San Leo, 
in which they are supposed to have had 
partisans, and set at liberty the political 
prisoners, who were very numerous. They 
next entered Rimini, where they stopped 
the couriers, and carried off the des- 
patches. The Cardinal Legate of Forli 
immediately sent troops to Rimini. On 
the 27th, at their approach, the insur- 
gents hastily quitted Rimini, after aban- 
doning their arms; some of them re-em- 
barked, the others took refuge in the 
mountains. The Italian refugees were 
commanded by Ribotti, a native of Pied- 
mont. The affair at one time looked very 
serious, for the garrison of San Leo, con- 
sisting of 500 men, joined the insurgents. 


ALGERIA. 


The gallant and unconquered Abd-el- 
Kader, the Saladin of the Desert, is once 
more in the field against the French, and 
has signalized his reappearance by an ac- 
tion of unusual daring and valour. On 
the Ist Oct. tempting a column of French 
troops, 450 in number, commanded by 
Colonel Montagnac, to forsake their for- 
tification in hope of capturing him, he 
suddenly surrounded his foe with his 
horsemen, and completely overpowered 
them with numbers. The melée was ter- 
rible; for in a moment officers and sol- 
diers were stretched lifeless on the earth, 
with the exception of @0 chasseurs under 
Captain Coreux, who got possession of a 
neighbouring marabout, and shut them- 
selves in; and Abd-el-Kader in vain at- 
tempting to force the place, retired, leay- 
ing, however, a large force to blockade 
the marabout. Scarcely was the bulk of 
the besieging force out of sight of the be- 
sieged, than they sortied and directed their 
course towards Djema Ghazaouat. Ata 
league from that place a host of Kabyles 
fell upon them ; but in the mean time the 
fusilade was heard at Djema Ghazaouat, 
where the alarm had besides been given 
by a Hussar, the only one who had es- 
caped from the massacre of the two 
squadrons,—and when the garrison of 
this place reached the scene of the combat, 
only 12 men were standing. They were 
disengaged, and taken back to Djema 
Ghazaouat—in all 14 living out of 450. 
On their total defeat of the French co- 


lumn, the Emir left a small part of his 
forces to complete the destruction of 
eighty soldiers who had found shelter, 
while he himself, at the head of his main 
‘body, flew to engage ina more perilous 
enterprise. In the district of Tlemcen, 
some tribes, dwelling among the moun- 
tains of Trara, had revolted against the 
French, and General Cavaignac, at the 
head of 1,300 bayonets, had marched 
against them. While he was manoeuvring 
among the mountains, Abd-el-Kader, 
fired with his late victory, fell upon them, 
and two severe engagements ensued. The 
French were not defeated, but they suf- 
fered great loss, and a chief of battalion, 
Peyragai, was mortally wounded. In 
other districts of Algeria war has broken 
out with fresh fury. General Bourjolly, 
at the head of a considerable force, on the 
same day that Colonel Montagnac advanced 
from Djema, invaded the territory of the 
Flittas, with the intention of punishing 
the individuals who had plundered a cara- 
van. This expedition, as it advanced into 
the mountains, was met by the Arabs in 
the fiercest spirit of hostility. Lieut.- 
Colonel Berthier has fallen, and General 
Cléré has been severely wounded. Intel- 
ligence has been since received of the 
surrender of 5 officers and 200 men to 
Abd-el-Kader, when on their route to re- 
inforce the camp of Tinmouschen. 
MADAGASCAR. 

The Queen had issued an order, that 
all foreign traders residing in her domi- 
nions (mostly from the Mauritius and 
Bourbon) should become naturalised, and 
thereby subject to a law which, amongst 
other things, makes them slaves, under 
certain contingencies, and giving them a 
very short time to dispose of their pro- 
perty and leave the Island, if they did 
not choose to be so naturalised. This 
amounted, practically, to a confiscation of 
their property ; and, in consequence of 
receiving a refusal to communicate with the 
Queen, on the 8th June Capt. Kelly of the 
Conway, 26 guns, in connection with two 
French ships of war of 16 and 28 guns, 
proceeded to bombard the forts. After 
firing for an hour and a half they landed a 
force and attacked the fortifications, but 
were at length obliged to retreat from the 
superior number of the natives, having, 
however, captured their colours, and in- 
flicted a loss of about 300 men, besides 
setting fire to the town. The Conway 
lost 4 killed and 13 wounded, and the 
French ships about 60 killed and wounded, 
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- DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


Sept. 15. The last portion of the old 
British Museum, formerly Montague 
House, was disposed of by auction, con- 
sisting of the centre building with the 
lofty dome, the entrance hall, the grand 
staircase, with the various painted ceilings 
in the different apartments on the ground 
floor, comprising about 20 tons of lead, 
the library, the show-rooms, the brick- 
work, &c. The lead fetched 354/. and 
the entire brickwork 342/. and the whole 
realised about 13007. The painted ceilings 
being executed on the plaster could not be 
preserved. The whole of the building was 
to be cleared away in 28 working days, 
when the new front would be com- 
menced. 

Oct.15. This day being the anniversary 
of the birthday of the King of Prussia, 
one of the first protectors and most liberal 
supporters of the German Hospital, the 
institution at Dalston was opened that 
day, under the auspices of Prince George, 
who represented on the occasion his father 
the Duke of Cambridge, absent on the 
Continent. The prince was conducted 
by the committee—amongst whom were 
Chevalier Bunsen the Prussian ambassador 
—to the chapel of the hospital, where the 
celebration commenced with the perform- 
ance of the beautiful German hymn, ‘‘ Nun 
dankett alle Gott,’’ accompanied by Che- 
valier Neukomm. After which the Rev. 
W. Kuper, D.D. of the Royal German 
Chapel, St. James’s, offered up prayer. 
The Rev. C. F. A. Steinkopff, D.D. de- 
livered an exhortation on Christian bene- 
volence. On the termination of the ex- 
ordium, the auditory retired to one of the 
largest wards, and Chevalier Bunsen ad- 
dressed the royal chairman on the objects 
of the institution, which are to give relief 
in case of illness to natives of Germany 
unable to provide medical aid for them- 
selves, and to offer a limited number of 
rooms with superior accommodation to 
such as could pay a small sum, but could 
not command at home the comforts ne- 
cessary in sickness. The first physicians 
and surgeons attached to the London Hos- 
pital had promised their assistance ; and, 
before six months elapsed, he expected 
that they should be able to introduce for 
the first time into England, three ‘‘ dea- 
conesses,’’ or Protestant Sisters of Charity, 
from the establishment at Waiserwerth. 
Prince George briefly replied, and ex- 
pressed his good wishes for the success of 
the institution. 

New gates have been fixed at the north 
entrance of the new Royal Exchange. 
They are made of wrought iron, the de- 


corations being cast iron. In the centre, 
on either side, are the arms of the City of 
London and of the Mercers’ Company, 
with the cipher of Sir Thomas Gresham, 
T. G. very ingeniously introduced. In 
the ornamental heads of the gates, the 
rose, thistle, and shamrock appear en- 
twined. Though of enormous weight, the 
gates are so well poised as to be capable 
of being moved with the least impulse. 
They bear the names of Grissell and Co. 
the founders. The Exchange having four 
entrances, there will be four pairs of gates. 
Those to the east and south will be similar 
to those described. Those to the great 
western entrance will be much larger and 
more decorated, and will contain, besides 
the arms before mentioned, the arms of all 
the 12 great companies. The Gresham 
Committee are making arrangements for 
erecting the statue of the Queen, sculp- 
tured by Lough, in the Merchants’ area ; 
and as the asphalte in the open part is 
found to be cold from its non-absorbent 
character, they have resolved to lay down 
the old Turkey-stone pavement, which 
has been preserved, adopting some orna- 
mental devices in stone of a richer colour. 

Metropolitan Improvements.—On the 
30th Sept. the Commissioners of Her 
Majesty’s Woods and Forests issued no- 
tices for the erection of the houses in the 
new line of street leading from the London 
Docks to Spitalfields church, the entire 
length, consisting of about 3000 feet, being 
divided into 32 lots. The width of the 
new street will be about 54 feet. The lots 
severally are to be let on lease for a term 
of 80 years, from Christmas Day, 1845. 
The new street north of High-street, 
Whitechapel, will be called Commercial- 
street; that leading out of East Smithfield 
will be called Dock-street, and East Smith- 
field will be named St. George-street. In 
Commercial-street a new church is in 
course of erection, to be denominated the 
Church of St. Jude, and in Dock-street a 
church will be built for the Sailors’ Home 
in Wells-street. A new street is also 
proposed to be formed in the continuation 
of the Commercial-road to High-street, 
Whitechapel. 

The long talked of improvements in 
Westminster are commenced in earnest, 
the house opposite the Hospital having 
been taken as the office. The new line of 
street will commence in Flood-street, pass 
through the notorious Almonry, Orchard- 
street, and Duck-lane, by the chapel in 
the Broadway, past Mr. Carter Wood’s 
brewery, Palmer’s Village, to Shaftesbury- 
terrace, Pimlico, 
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DURHAM. 


Aug. 25. A new district church, 
recently erected at Blaydon, was conse- 
crated by the Lord Bishop of the diocese. 
The district is formed under Sir R. Peel’s 
Act, and comprises part of the township of 
Hinlaton, and the whole of the township 
of Stella, in the parish of Ryton. The 
church was dedicated to Almighty God, 
in honour of St. Cuthbert, and will hence- 
forth be known as St. Cuthbert’s, Stella. 
A very handsome silver paten, the dona- 
tion of Archdeacon Thorp, was placed 
upon the altar previous to the commence- 
ment of the service. The Rev. Mr. 
Brown, late curate of Warden, has been 
preferred to the incumbency. 


ESSEX. 


A new Corn Exchange has been opened 
at Colchester. It is situated close to the 
old exchange, at the entrance of High- 
street. The facade is composed of a re- 
ceding centre and wings, the entrance 
being under an Ionic colonnade, and the 
wings are connected by pilasters of the 
same order. The wings are ornamented, 
in panels, with two bas-relief figures, the 
size of life, of ancient and modern agri- 
culture ; and a fine figure of Ceres, to cap 
the centre colonnade, is now in course of 
preparation. A flight of steps leads to the 
interior, which is a fine apartment 78 feet 
by 47; 2 row of light pillars on each side 
support the centre part of the roof; the 
northern end is semicircular; and a row 
of skylights running all round, with a large 
lantern light in the middle, render it ad- 
mirably adapted for the purposes of the 
trade. The cost of the building, besides 
the purchase of the ground, was about 
£2,400, which was raised by means of 
shares; and the expense of the ornamen- 
tal figures in front will be upwards of 
£150, but most of the cost of the outward 
decoration is defrayed by a subscription 
of the inhabitants. Mr. Brandon is the 
architect. 

NORFOLK. 


Sept. 6. The Brundall estate, the pro- 
perty of the Rev. L. B. Foster, consisting 
of a mansion and 143 acres of land, was 
sold for 12,5007. The purchaser was T. 
G. Tuck, esq. 


OXFORDSHIRE. 


Oct. 14. The newly-completed church 
dedicated to the Holy Trinity, and situate 
in the densely-populated parish of St. 
Ebbe’s, Oxford, was consecrated by the 
Lord Bishop. It is built in the early 
English style, and consists of a nave, two 
aisles, chancel, and a capacious gallery 
at the west end. There is a campanile 


turret at the west end, containing two 
bells. The cost of building, when com- 
plete in all its details, will be about 3,000/. 
The sittings are all open, and accommodate 
about 800 persons. The roof is open, and 
the general effect is extremely chaste and 
pleasing. The design is correct, and re- 
flects much credit on the architect, Mr. 
Underwood. The pulpit is of white stone. 
There is no burial-ground attached to the 
building, although much needed in this 
crowded locality ; but a portion of ground 
near the site of Osney Abbey is to be set 
apart for this purpose. 


SUFFOLK. 


Aug. 12. The estates of the late Sir 
Charles Broke Vere, at Henley, Barham, 
and Hemingstone, were put up by auction 
by Messrs. Colchester and Son, at the 
Great White Horse, Ipswich, when the 
Home Farm, 138 acres, was sold for 
50002. and the Hill Farm, 175 acres, for 
35007. The Broad Green Farm, 133 acres, 
was bought in at 5000/7. The advowson 
of Sutton, rent-charge 4317. with 33 acres 
of glebe, but no house, incumbent aged 
70, was sold at the same time for 2780/. 

The Suffolk estates of the Earl of Gos- 
ford have also been sold by auction at the 
same place. The prices obtained were ex- 
cellent. On the first day (Aug. 18), two 
farms in the parishes of Framsden and 
Ashden, amounting together to 110 acres, 
sold for 4,550/.; three lots in the parishes 
of Kettleburgh and Brandeston, amount- 
ing to 457 acres, at a rent of 536/. sold for 
14,9907. ; in the parish of Monk Gohams, 
a small farm of 110 acres sold for 3,5502. ; 
in the parishes of Laxfield and Denning- 
ton, three lots, consisting in all of 309 
acres, at a rent of 3047. sold for 10,640/. ; 
in the parish of Dasham, a small farm of 
60 acres sold for 1,9107. On the second 
day there were sold in the parishes of 
Ringsfield, Borsham, and Beccles, three 
lots, consisting in all of 225 acres, sold 
for 2,225/. ; in the parishes of Ringsfield 
and Weston, two lots, consisting of 197 
acres, sold for 6,0007. On the third day 
there were sold in Brompton, Chadding- 
field, and Weston, four lots, consisting of 
354 acres, for 9,050/.; in the parish of 
Mutford, a small farm of 75 acres sold 
for 2,4007.; in the parishes of Cotterly 
and Henstead, two lots of 207 acres sold 
for 6,480/. Besides these a few lots were 
reserved, among which was the advowson 
of the rectory of Kettleburgh. The whole 
proceeds of the sale amounted to 97,9501. 

Mr. Charles Austin, the chief of rail. 
way counsellors, has just purchased Brati- 
deston' Hall, at the price, it is said, of 
35,000 guineas, 
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PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GAZETTE PROMOTIONS. 


Sept. 24. my 8 Home Drummond, esq. 
and Sir George M‘Pherson Grant, Bart. to be 
members of the Board of Supervision for 
relief of the poor in Scotland. 

Sept. 26. 4th Dragoons, brevet Major W. 
Parlby to be Major.—30th Foot, Lieut.-Col. 
J. Singleton, from the 90th Foot, to be Lieut.- 
Colonel, vice Lieut.-Col. M. J. Slade, who ex- 
changes.—Unattached, Major H. Master, from 
4th Dragoons, to be Lieut.-Colonel. 

Sept.27. The Hon. William Francis Forbes 
to be Page of Honour to Her Majesty. 

Oct.7. J. A. Taschereau, esq. to be Her 
Majesty’s Solicitor-General for Lower Canada. 

ct. 10. 59th Foot, Captain G. N. Harward, 
to be Major.—Rifle Brigade, Captain H. Capel 
to be Major. 

Oct. 14. Sir Henry Hart, Knt. Capt. R.N. 
to be one of the Commissioners of Greenwich 
——- Militia, J. Wemyss, esq. to be 

ajor. 

Oct.16. John-Church, only son of Lieut.- 
Col. William Pearce, of Staverton-house, co. 
Glouc. K.H. and a his wife, only 
surviving child and heir of William Morrice, 
late of Cardiff, gent. deceased, by Elizabeth, 
only surviving daughter of John Church, of 
Ffrwdgrech, in the co. of Brecon, gent. and 
sister and heir of Samuel Church, of Ffrwd- 
grech, gent. deceased, to take the surname of 
Church after Pearce, and bear the arms of 
Church, quarterly, with Pearce. 

Oct. 17. 84th Foot, Captains D. Russell, 
and M. B. G. Reed, to be Majors. 





NAVAL PREFERMENTS. 
Rear-Adm. Sir Samuel Pym to the command 
of the Experimental Squadron, vice Rear- 
Adm. Hyde Parker, C.B. who has resigned 
on account of ill-health.—Commodore Sir 
F. Collier, K.C.B, (Superintendent of Wool- 
wich Dockyard) to be Commissioner at 
Greenwich; Capt. Sir F. Fellowes, C.B. 
(Superintendent of Plymouth Hospital and 
Victualling-yard), to succeed Sir F. Collier 
at Woolwich ; and Capt. Daniel Pring, late 
of H. M. S. Thunderer, to be Superintendant 
of Plymouth Hospital. ; 
To be Commander—L. de T. Prevost, for his 
gallantry in the boats of the Pantaloon in 
the capture of a pirate slaver on the coast 
of Africa on the 26th May. 
To be Retired Commander—James Poate. 
Appointments.—Capt. P. J. Blake (1841) to 
uno; Commander F. P. Egerton (1845) to 
Hazard. 





Member returned to serve in Parliament. 
Wigan.—Hon. James Lindsay. 





EccLestAsTICAL PREFERMENTS. 

Right Rev. R. Bagot, to be Bishop of Bath 
and Wells. 

Rey. A. a. to be Dean of Landaff. 

Rev. J. G. Ward, to be Dean of Lincoln. 

Rev. B. Disney, to be Dean of Emly. | 

Right Hon. and Rev. Lord Mountmorris, to be 
Dean of Cloyne. 

Rev. S. Creyke, to be Archdeacon of York. 

Rev. RK. Hankinson, to be an hon. Canon of 
Norwich. 

Rev. O. Hodgson, to be a Minor Canon of 
Winchester, 


Rev. C. Nairne, to be an hon. Canon of Lincoln. 

Rev. C. Bailey, Copford R. Essex. 

Rev. G. Brown, New District Church, Dar- 
lington P.C. Durham. 

Rey. A. Brown, Calverley V. Yorkshire. 

Rev. J. G. Childs, St. Paul’s, Stonehouse, 
P.C. Devon. 

Rey. J. E. J. Clark, Seavington R. Wilts. 

Rev. R. C. W. Collins, All Saints, Bishop’s 
Wood, P.C. Herefordshire. 

a and Rey. H. H. Courtenay, Mamhead R. 

evon. 

Rey. W. Cumby, Bellerby R. Yorkshire. 

Rey. P. L. Dyke, Broadclist V. Devon. 

Rey. J. Foster, Foxearth R. Essex. 

Rev. W. Fry, Hanham P.C. near Bristol. 

Rev. W. Hadley, Gussage All Saints V. Dorset. 

Rev. H. Hopwood, Bothal R. Northumberl. 

Rev. W. H. Howard, St. Thomas’s V. Exeter. 

Rey. A. Jenour, Regent Square Church P.C, 


ndon. 
Rev. R. Joynes, Holy Trinity, Milton, P.C. 
Kent 


ent. 
Rey. T. Mallinson, Cross Stone, Halifax, P.C. 
Yorkshire. 
Rev. R. M. Martin, New District of Christ 
Church P.C. Bermondsey. 

Rey. C. Martyn, Charlton R. Kent. 

Rev. E. Mortlock, Moulton R. Suffolk. 

Rev. T. Parry, Sedgebrooke cum East Alling- 
ton R. Devon. : 

Rev. E. H. Pearson, Morton-in-Hales R, 
4 

Rev. J. Piercy, Rushock R. Wore. __ 

Rev. W. H. Plume, Framlingham Pigot R. 
Norfoik. 

Rev. W. Redfern, St. James, Taunton, P.C, 
Somersetshire. 

Rey. C. Rolfe, Orleston R. Kent. 

Rey. F. J. Taylor, East Ogwell R. Devon. 

Rev. G. Terry, Full Sutton R. Yorkshire. 

Rey. R. Thill, Upper Stondon R. Beds. 

Rev. J. West, New Church of the Holy Trinity, 
St. Ebbe’s P.C. Oxford. 

Rey. C. K. Williams, Plympton Maurice P.C, 
Devon, 


BIRTHS. 

May 13. At Sydney, New South Wales, the 
wife of William Montague Manning, esq. 
Solicitor-General, a dau. 

Sept.12. At Chesterford Vicarage, Essex, 
the Lady Harriet Hervey, a dau.—14. At 
Trehill, Devon, the seat of John Henry Ley, 
esq., Mrs. Plantagenet Somerset, a son.—— 
18. At Bury St. Edmund’s, Suffolk, the wife 
of Major George Darby Griffith, a dau.—— 
19. At Leamington, the wife of Wm. Duckett, 
esq. of Russellstown Park, co. Carlow, a son 
and heir.——23. At Hyde Park-strect, the wife 
of Col. Low, C.B. a dau.——24. At Winchester, 
the wife of Capt. the Hon. C. G. Scott, a dau. 
—tThe Crown Princess of Hanover, a Prince. 
--—At Brighton, the wife of Major H. A. 
O’ Neill, a son.——25. At Hyde Park-sq., Mrs. 
George Marshall, a son.——At Hertford-st. 
May-fair, the wife of John Carrick Moore, 
esq. a son and heir.——At Elm-lodge, East 
Dulwich, the wife of Cosmo W. Gordon, esq. 
a dau.—29. At West Monckton, Somerset, 
Lady Ochterlony, a dau.—At Wellingborough, 
the wife of Lieut.-Col. Codrington, Coldstream 
Guards, a son.——At Camden Villas, Mrs, 
James Arthur Morgan, a son. 

Lately. In Edinburgh, the wife of the Hon. 
J.C, Dundas, M.P, ason,——At Southsea, the 
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widow of Capt. Chas. Paget, R.M. a posthu- 
mous son.——At Walsingham Abbey, Norfolk, 
the residence of her father, the wife of Wm. 
Vernon Guise, esq. of Elmore Court, near 
Gloucester, a dau.——The wife of Sir Richard 
on, K.C.B. K.H. a dau.——The wife 
of Russell M. Riccard, esq. of the Nunnery, 
Southmolton, Devon, a son. 

Oct. 3. At Bury-lodge, Hants, the wife of 
Lieut.-Colonel Thomas Butler, a son.——At 
Wimbledon-common, the wife of Major Oli- 
phant, a son.——4. At Plasgwyn, Isle of An- 
glesey, Lady Vivian, a dau.——At the Pro- 
vost’s Lodge, Eton College, the Hon. Mrs, 
Hodgson, a son.—6. At Wilderness-park, 
Kent, the Marchioness Camden, a dau.—— 
9. At Long Sutton, Linc. the wife of the Rev. 
Edward Leigh Bennett, a son.—1l. At the 
Ranger’s House, Blackheath, the Right Hon. 
Lady Haddo, a son.—12. At Haydon House, 
Staverton, Glouc. Mrs. Langston, a dau.u—. 
14. At Bath, the wife of Col. Trafford, a son. 
——15. At Flodham-hall, Essex, the wife of 
E. Jodrell, ‘“" late Capt. 18th Royal Irish, a 
son. —— At ‘Marlborough, the wife of the 
Rev. Matthew Wilkinson, Master of Marl- 
borough College, a son.—16. At Terlings 
Park, Herts, the wife of J. M. Hankin Turvin, 
esq. a dau.——At 6, Queen-st. May-fair, the 
wife of Harry Thornton, my a son.—17. In 
U os Harley-st. the wife of Lambert Pole, esq. 
a dau.—18, At Worthing, the wife of Hastings 
Nathaniel Middleton, a dau.—20. At York 
House, Hampstead, the wife of F. J. Perceval, 
a son.——21. At Chester-square, Mrs. Robert 
F. Stopford, a son.—-Mrs. Dickinson, of 
Curzon-street, a dau.——Lady Rivers, a son. 
——In Upper Harley-st., Lady Agneta Beyan, 
a son. 





MARRIAGES. 


July 14. At Bombay, James Coster, Lieut. 
l4th Light Dagosne, to Elizabeth-Martha- 
Maria, relict of Drummond Campbell, esq. and 
youngest dau. of the late Gen. Charles Boye, 
of Exmouth. 

15. At Calcutta, Philip Melvill, esq. of the 
Bengal Civil Service, Under Secretary to Gov. 
of India, to Emily-Jane, eldest dau. of Charles 
Hogg, esq. 

18. At Candy, Ceylon, Louis-George-Mor- 
yan, youngest son of the late Lieut.-Col. 
tird, 16th Regt. to Anne-Nairne, dau. of 

Alexander Swan, esq. of Hythe, Kent. 

28. At Chingleput, Lieut. W. H. West, 
ist Madras Fusiliers, to Jane-Mary-Anne, dau. 
of the late Capt. Foskett, Madras Army. 

29. James Thompson Waller, esq. 16th 
Queen’s Lancers, to Sophia-Margaret, dau. of 
Col. Walter Yates, C.B. Com. 51st Regt. N.I. 

Aug.5. At Lewisham, Kent, Charles, third 
son of Thomas Henry Plasket, esq. of Clifford- 
st. Bond-st., and Sidcup, Kent, to Elizabeth- 
Henriquez, second dau. of William Sant, esq. 
of Ravensbourne Park, Lewisham.—At Am- 
well, Herts, Neville Rolfe, second son of the 
Rey. 8. C. E. Neville Rolfe, of Heacham Hall, 
Norfolk, to Melosine-Sophia-Maria, eldest 
dau. of the Rev. Mordaunt Barnard, Vicar of 
Amwell, and Rector of Little Barsfield, Essex. 

6. At ee eer near Brighton, Lieut. 
Henry John Willoughby, Bomba Army, son 
of Robert Willoughby, esq. of Cliff Hall, 
Warwicksh., to Sarah, dau. of the late Francis 
Law, esq. of Bedgbury Park, Kent, and for- 
merly of the Bengal Civil Service.——aAt St. 
George’s, Hanover-sq. James Oliver Mason, 
esq. eldest son of the late James Mason, esq. 
of Endsleigh, to Mary, dau. of Edm. Turner, 
esq. M.P. 'Truro,— At St. James’s, Piccadilly, 
Frank, fourth = the late Nathaniei Milne, 

1 





esq. of the Inner Temple, to Augusta, third 
dau. of Henry Alexander, esq. of Cork-street. 

7. At Littlehampton, John Brooker Vallance, 
esq. of Hove House, near Brighton, Sussex, 
to darah-Duke, only dau. of J. Olliver, esq. of 
Littlehampton, Sussex.—-At Bath, Lieut.- 
Col. Sir Claude M. Wade, C. B. Bengal Serv., 
to Jane-Selina, eldest dau. of the late Capt. T. 
Nicholl, Horse Art. Bengal establishment.—— 
At St. Peter’s, Eaton-sq- Thomas-Edward, 
second son of the late Sir Thomas Preston, 
Bart. of Beeston Hall, Norfolk, to Caroline, 
second dau. of the late William Willoughby 
Prescott, esq. of Hendon, Midalesex.——At 
All Souls’, Langham-pl. George-Buchanan, 
second son of H.S. H. Wollaston, esq. Wel- 
ling, Kent, to Julia-Adye-Catharina, only sur- 
viving dau. of the late Lieut.-Col. Gilbert 
Buchanan, Royal Eng.—At Campsey Ash, 
the Rev. William D. Hall, Fellow of New 
Coll. Oxford, to Julia-Harriet, eldest dau. of 
the late John Wilson Sheppard, esq. of the 
High House.——At Leamington, Sir Thomas 
Bernard Going Dancer, Bart. of Modreeny 
House, ‘Tipperary, to Helen-Jane, only child 
of John Johnston, esq. of Leamington. 

9. At Limerick, Lieut. Valentine Thomas 
Mairis, Royal Eng. second son of Major 
Mairis, of Clifton, to Emily, youngest dau. of 
Poole Gabbett, esq. of Corbally-house. 

10. At Clifton, J. Kerr Jordan, esq. son of 
the late Capt. J. Dudley Jordan, and grand- 
son of the late Hon. Jacob Jordan, of Lower 
Canada, to Elizabeth-Anne, ng | survivng 
dau. of the late Benj. Lyon, esq. of Jamaica. 

11. At Brighton, John Poulter, ~, of 
Poplar, to Caroline, third dau. of the late Wn 
Atherton, esq. of Poplar, and sister to his late 
wife.——At Stoke Hammond, Bucks, Robert 
J. Harvey, esq. eldest son of Major-Gen. Sir 
Robert Harvey, of Mousehold, Norfolk, to the 
Lady Henrietta Lambart, sister to the Earl of 

avan. 

_ 12. At Bishop’s Cleeve, near Cheltenham, 
Thomas Edward Price, esq. to Jane-Eleanor, 
dau. of the late Rev. James Wilmot Ormsby. 
——At Berry Pomeroy, Devon, Gordon Whit- 
bread, esq. to Georgina-Vassall, youngest dau. 
of George Farwell, esq. of Weston House, 
Totnes. At Margam, Glamorgansh. Wm. 
Wyllys, esq. of Morley-house, Somerset, to 
Sarah, youngest dau. of Mr. William Uunt, of 
Hallen, Gloucestershire. ———At Kinwarton, 
Astley Purton, esq. M. D., to Frances-Amelia, 
youngest dau. of the late W. 8. Rufford, Rector 
of Binton, Warwickshire. : s 

13. The Rev. Harvey Goodwin, Fellow of 
Gonviile and Caius coll. Cambridge, second 
son of Charles Goodwin, esq. of Lyna, to 
Ellen, eldest dau. of George King, esq. of 
Higher Bebington, Cheshire.——Sir Thomas 
Wilde, to Lady Augusta-Emma D’Este, dau. 
of his late Royal Highness the Duke of 
Sussex.—-At Tincleton, Dorset, the Rev. 
William Buller, son of Lieut.-Gen. Buller, 
to Eleanor, youngest dau. of the late Rev. 
William Coney.—At St. Paul’s, Herne Hill, 
John Edward Panter, esq. of the Inner Tem- 
ple, barrister-at-law, younger son of John 
Leach Panter, esq. of North-end Lodge, Ful- 
ham, to Elizabeth-Lucy, youngest dau. of the 
late Charlies Wrench, esq. of Denmark Hill. 
——aAt the British Embassy, Brussels, Henry 
Cesar Hawkins, esq. Commander R. N. third 
son of Sir John Cesar Hawkins, Bart. to 
Mary-Ferreman, youngest dau. of John In- 
man, esq. of Acomb, Yorkshire.——At Little 
Stenham, Suffolk, the Rev. Henry Jones Dau- 
beny, M.A. Rector of 'Tewin, Herts, and late 
Fellow of Jesus Coll. Cambridge, to Dorothea- 
Anne, only child of the late Lieut. Thomas 
Watkis, Royal Art.——At Clifton, Lieut,-Col. 
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Snell, late Scots Fusilier Guards, to Ellen- 
Swete, youngest dau. of John Ashley, esq. of 
Clifton, and of Ashley Hall, Jamaica.—At 
Lynn, Robert Winter Kennion, barrister-at- 
law, Lincoln’s Inn, second son of the Rev. 
Thomas Kennion, of H: te, to Jessie- 
Frederica, second dau. of Frederick Lane, 
esq. of Lynn. 

14. At Portsmouth, C. H. Binsteed, esq. 
solicitor, to Philadelphia-Sarah, second dau. 
of the Rev. Dr. Morgan, of North-end Lodge, 
and Caplain of Her Majesty’s dockyard.— aAt 
Great Marylebone Church, Westley Richards, 
jun. esq. of Woodend, Warwickshire, to Emma, 
second dau. of Vere Fane, esq. of Little Pon- 
ton, Lincolnshire. At Richmond, Major 
James Whitcomb, R.M. to Maria, dau. of the 
late Capt. Henry Roberts, R.N. of Manor 
House, Marsh-gate, Richmond.——At Bent- 
ley, Hampshire, the Rev. Garton Howard, 
Rector of Bentley, Derbysh. to Elizabeth- 
Isabella, eldest dau. of Thomas Hall, esq. of 
Harpsden-court, Oxford.——At Cheltenham, 
Robert Brisco Owen, esq. M.D. East India 
Company’s Service, and late 3rd Bombay 
Light Cav., to Marianne, dau. of the late 
George Gardner, esq. of the Priory, Pendle- 
ton, Lancashire. At St. George’s, Hanover- 








sq. Henry Hoghton, esq. of Bold, Lancash. - 


to Louisa-Josephine, fourth dau. of the late 
Joseph Sanders, esq.— At Highgate, Graham 
Willmore, esq. of the Middle Temple, barris- 
ter-at-law, to Josephine, younger dau. of the 
late Lieut.-Col., Selden, of the United States 
Army, Virginia. At Paddington, Charles 
John Rennell, esq. only surviving son of the 
late Dean of Winchester, to Sophia-Amelia, 
eldest dau. of Godfree Molling, esq. of Con- 
oy Hawkhurst, Kent, the Rev. 
J.H. Howlett, Rector of Meppershall, Beds. 
and Fellow of St. John’s Coll. Cambridge, to 
Elizabeth, eldest dau. of Mr. Ayerst, of Hawk- 
hurst.——Robert Henry Lindsell, esq. 25th 
Regt. eldest son of Robert Lindsell, esq. of 
Fairfillet, Beds, to Emma, only dau. of the 
Rev. Martin Hogge, Rector of Southacre and 
West Winch, Norfolk. At Kilmington, 
Devon, Wm. C. Trotman, esq. M.D. of Clif- 
ton, to Margaret, only dau. of the Jate Rich. 
Sargent Fowler, esq. barrister-at-law.— At 
Thames Ditton, John, eldest son of James 
Miles Reilly, esq. of Cloon Eavin, co. Down, 
to Augusta, youngest dau. of the Right Hon. 
Sir Edward Sugden, Lord Chancellor of Ire- 
land. At St. Mary Abbott’s, Kensington, 
Chas. Tidd Hennell, esq. of the Inner Temple, 
to Barbara-Anne, only dau. of the late W. E. 
Burke, esq. of New-inn and Blackheath-park. 
—At Littleham, near Exmouth, Capt. T. 
Rosser, late 13th Light Dragoons, to Harriet, 
relict of Thomas Carr Brackenbury, esq. of 
Sansthorpe Hall, Linc.——At St. Martin’s, 
Henry Kennedy, esq. LL.D. of Shoreham, to 
Marianne, only child of Mrs. Marshall, of 
Brighton, widow of the late C. Marshall, esy. 
——A. E. Saunders, esq. 2d Bombay Euro- 

an Light Inf., to Eliza, only dau. of the late 

lajor James Clemons, Madras Army.——At 
Madras, Lieut.-Col. T. B. Chalon, Judge Advo- 
cate-Gen. of the Army, to Maria-Louisa, 
eldest dau. of Leonard Cooper, esq. solicitor. 
——At Bangalore, Capt. L. Macqueen, 3d 
Light Cav. to Harriette-Elizabeth, dau. of the 
late J. Greig, esq. 

16. At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, Theophi- 
lus Redwood, esq. of Montague-st. Russell- 
x to Charlotte-Elizabeth, eldest dau. of 

omas N. R. Morson, of Southampton-row, 
Russell-sq.—At St. James’s, John Augustus 
Beaumont, esq. of West Hill, Putney Heath, 
to Caroline-Mary, second dau. of Wm. Judd, 
esq. of Curzon e, Old Brompton.—At 
St. Marylebone, Joseph Lionel, second son of 

Gent, Maa, Vou, XXIV. 
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Samuel Williams, esq. late of Mabledon-pl. to 
Jane-Elizabeth, eldest dau. of Chas. Herring, 
esq. of Lodge-road, Regent’s Park.——At 
Enfield, Joseph Steer Christophers, esq. of 
Park-place, Highbury Vale, to Georgiana, 
youngest dau. of John White, esq. and grand- 
niece of the Rey. Gilbert White, of Selburne. 
19, At Kilkenny, Charles Alfred Schreiber, 
esq. Capt. 34th gt. second son of W. F. 
Schreiber, esq. of the Round Wood, Ipswich, 
to Elizabeth-Hester-Maria, eldest dau. of the 
late John Owen Hogan, esq. of Auburn, co. 
Westmeath.——At St. Mary’s, Bryanston-sq. 
John Horne, esq. son of the late Edward 
Horne, esq. and nephew of Sir Wm. Horne, 
to Jane-Frances-Elizabeth, youngest dau. of 
the late Vice-Adm. the Hon. Sir Charles 
aget.—At Kensington, Edward R. Owen, 
esq. of Oxford, to Emma, youngest dau. of 
William Middleton, ~?, of Belfast.——The 
Rev. John Hodgson, Vicar of St. Peter’s, 
Thanet, to Charlotte-Jane, widow of James 
Carnegie, jun. esq. and eldest dau. of the late 
N. B. Edmonstone, . of Portland-pl.—— 
At Enfield, Middlesex, Edward, youngest son 
of Mr. Alderman Hunter, to Sarah-Anne, only 
dau. of Benjamin Nicholas Williams, esq. of 
Enfield, and grand-dau. of the late John 
Strange, esq.—At Hendon, John Arthur 
Buckley, esq. of Gray’s-inu, to Sophia, eldest 
dau. of William Edward *Eddison, esq. of 
Euston-sq. and Golder’s Green, Hendon.—— 
At Burnham, Elmira-Isabella, eldest dau. of 
the late William Mallet, Capt. 46th <x to 
Edw. Jackson Riccard, of Southmolton, B.M. 
—At Alborough, Norfolk, the Rev. Malty- 
ward Simpson, tor of Mickfield, Suffolk, 
to Frances, youngest dau. of John Johnson 
Gay, esq. of Alborough Hall.——At Chelsea, 
Thomas Gooden Conyers, esq. of New Bridge- 
st. Blackfriars, to Jane-Julia, second dau. of 
the late William Tebbs, esq. of Doctors’ Com- 
mons, and of Chelsea.——At Garrock, parish 
of Kells, New Galloway, Thomas Taylor, esq. 
of Wakefield, to Maria, youngest dau. of the 
Hon. Mrs. Bellamy, relict of the late Charles 
Bellamy, esq. East India Co.’s Serv. and niece 
of Lord Viscount Kenmure.——At Herne-hill, 
Alexander Palmer M’Ewen, esq. of Bath, to 
Laura, dau of the late John Woolley, esq. of 
Denmark-hill, Surrey, and Beckenham, Kent. 
21. At Bristol, John Lindsay Lawford, esq. 
eldest son of John Lawford, esq. of Down 
Hills, near Tottenham, Middlesex, to Jane- 
Charity, eldest dau. of the Rev. George Arm- 
strong.——At Stock Gaylard, Thomas Hext, 
esq. of Restormel Park, and Trenarren, Corn- 
wail, to Rhoda-Chariton, third dau. of the 
Rev. Harry Far Yeatman, LL.B. of Stock 
House, Dorset.—At Stapleton, Gloucester, 
Charles Lyall, esq. of Barbadoes, youngest 
son of John Lyall, esq. Brighton, to Char- 
lotte-Augusta, dau. of the late Alexander 
Bayley, esq. of Wood Hall, Jamaica, and 
sister to the Rev. Ricketts Bayley, Incumbent 
of Stapleton.— At London, R. Schofield, esq. 
of Roach-bank, Rochdale, to Mary-Ainsworth, 
eldest dau. of James Taylor, esq. of Meck- 
lenburgh sq.—-—At Christ Church, Mary- 
lebone, the Rev. Henry Bannerman Burney, 
eldest son of the late Lieut.-Col- Burney, to 
Charlotte-Marianne, dau. of the late Rev. Jas. 
Dickens, and grand-dau. of Lieut.-Gen. Sir 
Samuel Dickens, K.C.H. and of Col. West, 
Lieut.-Gov. of Languard Fort.—At Plais- 
tow, Rickman Godlee, of New-sq. Lincoln’s- 
inn, and of the Middie Temple, barrister-at- 
law, to Mary, eldest dau. of Joseph Jackson 
Lister, of Upton House, Essex.—At South- 
wold, Suff., the Rev. Joseph Williams Blakes- 
ley, Fellow and Tutor of Trinity Coll. Camb. 
and Vicar of Ware-cum-Thundridge, Herts, 
to Margaret-Wilson, younges x" of the late 
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Rev. Thos. Holmes, of Brooke Hall, Norf.—— 
At Clifton, W. Williams, esq. of Cwm Celyn 
and Blaina Ironworks, Monmouthsh. to Eliza- 
beth-Sarah, dau. of John Wintle, esq. of Aust 
Passage House, Gloucestersh. and Clifton. 
——At Tewkesbury, William Frederick White- 
house, esq. of Chiswick, Jamaica, to en 
Ann-Isis, eldest dau. of the Rev. B. Hepworth, 
B.A. Perpetual Curate of Treddington.—At 
Bowness, Windermere, Capt. G. H. Bellasis, 
Bombay Army (grandson of the late Gen. 
Bellasis, Commander of the Forces of that 
Presidency), to Fanny, fourth dau. of Capt. 
Jones Skelton, late of the Royal Art.——At 
St. Peter’s, Walworth, William Cornelius, 
qungent son of the late James Winter, of 

alworth, to Ellen-Sarah, second dau. of Johu 
Henry Belville, of Greenwich, and granddan. 
of Henry Dixon, esq. of Deptford. At Perle- 
thorp Chapel, Thoresby-park, Notts, Edward 
C. Egerton, esq. fourth son of Wilbraham 
Egerton, esq. of Tatton-park, co. Chester, to 
og Rey -Frances Pierrepont, eldest dau, of 
the Ear] of Manvers.——At Cheshunt, William 
Bovell, youngest son of the late ‘Thomas Fraser 
Burrowes, esq. of Demerara, to Matilda Van- 
derstigen, third dau, of Frances Alven, esq. of 
Cheshunt.——At Countess Weir, Devon, John 
Weech Randolph, Major 57th Regt. to Geor- 

iana-Mary, youngest dau. of the late Walter 

ice Howell Powell, esq. of Maes Gwynne, 
Carmarthensh. —— At Southampton, William 
Betts, esq. of Bevis Mount, to Charlotte 
Bailey Arnett, sister of the Rev. R. Kemp 
Bailey, Incumbent of St. Paul’s, Hull.——At 
Fulham, the Rev. Charles Browne Dalton, 
Preb. of St. Paul’s, Chaplain of Lincoln’s-inn, 
and late Fellow of Wadham Coll. Oxford, to 
Mary-Frances, second dau. of the Lord Bishop 
of London.— At the Scotch National Church, 
Crown-court, St. Martin-in-the-Fields, Robert 
Schofield, esq. of Roach Bank, Rochdale, to 
Mary-Ainsworth, eldest dau. of James Taylor, 
esq. of Mecklenburgh-sq. 

23. At St. Pancras, John Williams Furse 
esq. of Naples, to Henrietta-Angel, second 
dau. of J. B. Heath, esq. Gov. of the Bank of 
England, and Consul-Gen. for Sardinia. 

25. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. John 
Neeld, esq. M.P. to Harriet-Eliza, second 
dau. of Major-Gen. Dickson, C.B. of Beenham 
House, Berks.——At St. Pancras, Stapleton 
Cotton, esq. a son of the Kev. R. H.S. 
Cotton, to Miss Herring, niece and adopted 
dau. of Wm. Martin Smoulton, esq. of New 
Millman-st. 

26. At Keddington, near Louth, William 
Barker, esq. of Lysnays Hall, Staffordsh. to 
Maria, relict of the Rev: Samuel Wellfitt, of 
Louth Park, Lincoinsh. At Capel, Surrey, 
the Rev. Charles Courtenay, M.A. of St. John’s 
coll. Cambridge, and Ockley, Surrey, to Emily, 
second dau. of William Stockdale, esq. of 
Boulogne-sur-Mer.——The Rev. G. G. Town- 
send, Curate of Latchingdon, Essex, only son 
of Richard Townsend, esq. of Cee. to 
Elizabeth-Mary, youngest dau. of John Ward, 
esq. of Hatfield Peverel——At St. Peter’s, 
Eaton-sq. Major Turner, Royal Art. to Eleanor 
Whitmore, youngest dau. of the late Gen. 
Glegg, of Bachford Hall, Cheshire.—At St. 
Paul’s, Belgrave-sq. Henry Roxby Benson, 
esq. Capt. 17th Lancers, third son of Thomas 
Starling Benson, esq. of the Manor House, 
Teddington, to Mary-Henrietta, second dau. 
of the Hon. Mr. Justice Wightman.— At 
Bentley, Hants, the Rev. Charles Jackson, 
only surviving son of Frances James Jackson, 
esq. late Her Majesty’s Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary to the U. S. America, and at the Courts 
of Madrid and Berlin, to Etheldred-Harriette- 
Anna, only dau. of Thomas Samuel Seawell, 
esq. Of Bookhaw, Surrey.——At Pilton, the 
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Rev. = Brown, Curate of Shepton 
Moyne, Gloucester, and second son of Stephen 
Brown, esq. of Wye House, Marlborough, 
Wilts, to Sarah, second dau. of the late Rev. 
Richard Bryan, Vicar of West Down, Devon. 

27. Morris L. Samuel, esq. New York, to 
Fanny, youngest dau. of Solomon Cohen, esq. 
Harley-st. Cavendish-sq.— aAt Preston, the 
Rev. Anthony Bateson, of Horwich, to Ann- 
Parmeston, only dau. of the Rev. Richard 
Slate.——At Kennington, Lewis Day, esq. of 
Salisbury-sq. to Louisa-Jane, dau. of Robert 
Crosse, esq. of South Lambeth.——At Chel- 
tenham, Capt. John Erskine, son of the late 
Col. Erskine, to Lucy tego dau. of the 
late poe Rey. Joseph Palmer, Dean of Cashel. 
——At Cranbury Park, near Winchester, the 
seat of Thomas Chamberlayne, esq. the Hon. 
Craven Berkeley, to Charlotte, fourth dau. of 
the late Gen. Onslow, of Stoughton House, 
Hants, and widow of Geo. Newton, esq. of 
Croxton Park, Cambridgesh.——At Live 1, 
the Rev. William Charles Milne, A.M. of 
China, to Frances-Williamina, dau. of the Rev. 
Joseph Beaumont, M.D. 

28. At Wentworth-house, the seat of Earl 
Fitzwilliam, George Savile Foljambe, esq. of 
Osberton Hall, to Lady Selina-Charlotte Vis- 
countess Milton, dau. of the Ear] of Live ‘ 
and relict of Viscount Milton.—At St. Mar- 
tin’s, Trafalgar-sq. the Rev. J. Thompson, 
B.D. Fellow of Lincoln coll. Oxford, and Rector 
of Cablington, Bucks, to Louisa-Sarah, only 
dau- of the late R. F. Cox, esq.— At Calstock, 
the Rev. Geo. Gibbons, Perp. Curate of Laun- 
ceston, to Ann, dau. of Sir W. 8S. Trelawney, 
of Harewood House.——At St. James’s, James 
Norton Smith, esq. of Weycliffe, Guildford, to 
Philippa, only dau. of the late Lieut. Andrew, 
R.N. of Mevagissey, Cornwall.— At Kingston, 
Nathaniel, eldest son of N. Dando, esq. of 
Denmark Hill, Surrey, to Hannah-Mary, dau. 
of James Hansard, esq. of the Elms, Kingston, 
Surrey.—At St. Margaret’s, Westminster, 
Charles Edward Lefroy, esq. of Ewshot House, 
Hants, to Jessie, second dau. of James Walker, 
esq. of Great George-st. Westminster.——At 
Ealing, Montagu Suart Welch, esq. of the 
Middie ‘Temple, to Augusta, eldest dau. of 
Edward William Morse, esq. of Drayton Lodge. 

29. At St. Pancras New Chureh, the Rey. 
Robert Roy, of Camden Town, to Caroline, 
dau. of the late Thomas Bignold, esq. of Nor- 
wich and Philipines, Kent. 

. At Horsley, the Rev. Joseph Henry 
Jerrard, D.C.L. Fellow of Caius coll. Cam- 
bridge, and Member of the Senate of the Uni- 
versity of London, to Louisa, fifth dau. of the 
late Vice-Adm. James Young, of Barton End, 
Gloucestersh. 

Lately. At St. Peter’s, Pimlico, Charles 
Rendall, esq. of Merriott, Somerset, to Helena- 
Florence, _— dau. of the late Major 
Worthington, of Tonbridge Wells, Kent.— 
At Dover, William Kingdon, esq. of Duryard 
Lodge, near Exeter, to Laura-Elizabeth, dau. 
of William Grant Rose, esq. of Dover, and of 
Parliament-st. Westminster. 

Sept. 1. At Penzance, Louis, only son of 
John Vigurs, esq. of Rosehill, Cornwall, to 
Wilmot-Arundell, eldest dau. of George Dennis 
John, esq. 

2. At St. Margaret’s next Rochester, the 
Rev. M. P. F. R. Sparrow, B.A. of Clare Hall, 
Cambridge, and Curate of Thorley, Herts, 
to Catherine, eldest dau. of the Rev. D. F. 
Warner, Vicar of Hoo St. Warburgh, Kent, 
and grand-dau. of the late Thomas Warner, 
esq. of Antigua.— At St. George’s, Blooms- 
bury, the Rev. T. J. Judkin, minister of So- 
mers Chapel, St. Pancras, to Anne, relict of 
Alderman Lainson.——At Battersea, Samuel, 
fifth son of Charles Wix, esq. of Battersea 
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Rise, to Anne, only dau. of Mrs. H. M‘Kellar, 
of Wandsworth Lodge, Wandsworth Common. 
——At Bushey, Herts, J —— Charles Waugh, 
esq. of Stony Stratford, Bucks, to Ellen, eldest 
dau. of Frank Whiting, esq. of Mecklenburgh- 
sq.——At Stoke Newington, William Bayley, 
3 Stockton-on-Tees, to Sophia, eldest dau. 
of John Broome, esq.—At Live 1, Francis 
M. Biddulph, esq. of Rathrobbin Castle, King’s 
County, Ireland, to Lucy, second dau. of the 
late Robert Bickerslay, esq. formerly of Pres- 
ton, Lancashire.——-At Northampton, the Rev. 
Charles Stopford, Rector of Barton Seagrave, 
Northamptonsh. to Maria-Charlotte, second 
dau. of the Rev. John Johnson, Rector of 
Outwell, Norfolk.——At St. Peter’s, Eaton-sq. 
Capt. F. W. Pleydell Bouverie, R.N. to Made- 
lina, dau. of the late Josias Du Pre Alexander, 
esq. of Stone-house, Kent.——At West Ham, 
Alexander Essex F. Holcombe, esq. Capt. 13th 
P. A. Light Inf. to Louisa, dau. of Lieut.-Col. 
Squire, commanding the same regiment.——At 
Stokeinteignhead, the Rev. John Matthews, 
Assistant Curate of Shobrooke, to Susan-El- 
liott, eldest dau. of the late Robert Drew, esq. 
of St. Kitt’s. At Kennington, Alfred, eldest 
ae, son of Stratford A. Eyre, esq. sur- 
geon, of Fitzroy-st. ay of 13th Light Inf. 
to Elizabeth, only dau. of the late Edward 
Butts, esq. Fitzroy-sq.—At St. George’s, 
Bloomsbury, Horace Allatt, esq. only son of 
C. J. R. Allatt, M.D. of Boulogne-sur-Mer, to 
Louisa, second dau. of William Grattan, esq. 
late of New oy Kildare.——At Malta, the 
Right Hon. Lord Napier, to Anne-Jane-Char- 
lotte, only dau. of Robert Manners Lockwood, 
esq.——At Bristol, Henry Laxton, esq. of Iron 
Acton, to Ann, dau. of George Bush, esq. of 
Bristol. 

3. At Rochester, Lieut. W. H. Roberts, 
Royal Eng. to Ann, eldest dau. of W. Lee, 
esq. of Rochester.——At Putney, Timothy, 
son of S. Richardson, esq. of Sigglesthorne, 
Yorksh. to Hester-Elizabeth, eldest dau. of 
Stephen Lewis, esq. of Roehampton, Surrey. 
——aAt Farnham, John Knight, esq. to Mary, 
second dau. of William Crump, esq.——At 
Kinwarton, Arthur Currie, esq. of Cavendish- 
» to Dorothea, dau. of the late Adm, Sir 

ichael Seymour, Bart. K.C.B. and widow 
of Rev. W. H. C. Chester.——At Southsea, 
Capt. Henry Creed, H. C. Horse Art., to 
Frances-Gwynne, youngest dau. of Major- 
Gen. Sir David Ximenes, K.C.H.——At St. 
George’s, Hanover-sq., Henry-Sutton, only 
son of Henry G. Lyford, esq. M. D. of Win- 
chester, to Mary-Emily, dau. of the Rev. 
Robert Taylor, of Clifton Compville, Staff., 
and widow of Capt. F. Barlow, 20th Regt. 

4. Thomas Riddell, esq. of Felton Park and 
Swinburne Castle, Northumberland, to Laura- 
Anne, eldest dau, of Sir Thomas De Trafford, 
Bart. of Trafford Park and Croston Hall, co. 
Lancaster.——At Gorhambury, the Ear] of 
Caledon to Lady Jane Grimston, youngest 
dau. of the Earl of Verulam,——At Exeter, 
Samuel Cowper Brown, esq. to Sarah-Augusta, 
third dau. of the late Capt. de Nicéville.—— 
At Newton Ferrers, the Rev. John P. Anderson 
Morshead, eldest son of the late Col. Mors- 
head, R. E. of Widey Court, to Alethea, eldest 
dau. of the Rev. John Yonge, of Puslinch, 
Devon.——At Lamesley Chapel, near Ravens- 
worth Castle, the Hon, John Arthur Douglas 
Bloomfield, only son of Lord Bloomfield, and 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary to the Court of St. Petersburgh, to the 
Hon. Georgiana Liddell, youngest dau. of 
Lord Ravensworth.—— At Blandford, Hew 
Stewart Powell, esq. M.A. of Trinity coll. 
Oxford, and of Truro, to Charlotte-Tonken, 
fourth surviving dau. of Henry W, Johns, esq, 
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of Blandford.—aAt St. George’s, Hanover-sq. 
Horace Rochfort, esq. of Clogrenane, co. 
Carlow, to the Hon, Charlotte-Hood, dau. of 
Lord Bridport.——At St. George’s, Hanover- 
sq. John Maister, esq. of Wood Hail, in Hol- 
derness, to Louisa, youngest dau. of the late 
Langley Gace, ae of Louth.——-At Aldenham, 
Reginaid-Thistlethwayte, second son of Thos, 
Somers Cocks, esq. of Thames Bank, Marlow, 
and Harley-st. to Henrietta-Pole, second dau. 
of William Stuart, esq. of Aldenham Abbey, 
Herts, and Hill-st. rkeley-sq. John 
Augustus Conroy, esq. to 7 oe eldest 
dau, of the Rev. Thomas Hyde Ripley, Vicar 
of Wootton Bassett.——At Itchenor, the Rev. 
Henry Michell, M. A. Curate of Bosham, to 
Charlotte, second dau. of Wm. Gibbs, esq. of 
Itchenor House.——At Carisbrooke, Isle of 
Wight, Septimus Moore Hawkins, 97th Regt., 
son of the late William Hawkins, esq. St. 
Botolph’s, Colchester, to Hlenrietta-Lavinia, 
second dau. of the late Col, Dennie, C.B, 13th 
Light Inf. and Aide-de-Camp to the Queen, 
——At Swinbrook, Oxfordsh. Crommelin Ir- 
win, esq. of New Grove, Down, second 
son of William Irwin, esq. of Mount Irwin, 
Armagh, to Elizabeth, fourth dau. of the Rev, 
William Raine, Incumbent of Swinbrook. 

5. At Highgate, Wm. Bolitho, esq. of 
Penzance, Cornwall, to Mary-Dennis, relict 
of the Rev. W. Garnon, First Colonial Chap- 
lain of Sierra Leone.——At Ashdon, Essex, 
Frederick Lowry Barnwell, esq. of Gray’s-inn, 
eldest son of Charles Frederick Barnwell, esq. 
of Woburn-pl. to Mary-Ann, second dau. of 
the late Rev. Charles J. Chapman, of Norwich, 
and niece of the Rev. Benedict Chapman, 
D.D. Rector of Ashton, and Master of Caius 
College, Cambridge. 

8. At Ermington, the Rev. J. B. Chalker, 
Lecturer of Kingsbridge, to Elizabeth-Mary, 
dau. of the Rev. 5. W. Pearse, of Cadleigh.—— 
At Abbot’s Ripton, the Rev. Thomas William 
Leventhorpe, to Louisa, dau. of John Bonfoy 
Rooper, esq. 

9. At West Ham, Charles Kemp Dyer, esq. 
of New Broad-st. and the Cedars, C eshunt, 
to Miss Anne-Elizabeth Watson, of Stratford, 
Essex.— aAt Hathern, Leicest. the Rev. Edw. 
Smythies, youngest son of the Rev. J. R. 
Smythies, of Colchester, and Lynch-court, 
Heref. to Elizabeth-March, eldest dau. of the 
Rev. E. T. March Phillips, Rector of Hathern, 
——At Plymouth, the Rev. James L. Harris, 
formerly Incumbent of Plymstock, Devon, to 
Frances, relict of George Farish, esq. barrister, 
and second dau. of the late Legh Richmond, 
Rector of Figg Beds.—— At Westmeon, 
Hants, the Rev. Nicholas James Ridley, se- 
cond son of the late Rev. Henry Colborne 
Ridley, Rector of Hambledon, Bucks, to Fran- 
ces, younger dau. of the late John Touchet, 
esq. of Broom House, Lancash.——At Bam- 
burgh, Lincolnsh. Henry Poole Gregg, esq. 
son of the late William Gregg, esq. of Cork, 
solicitor, to Elizabeth, second dau. of the late 
Richard Rogerson, esq. of Bamburgh, and 
niece of John Calthrop, esq. of Stanhoe Hall, 
Norfolk.—— At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. J. 
J. W. Rigley, esq. of Conduit-st. Hanover-sq. 
to Sarah, relict of Jas. Severn, esq. of Not- 
tingham.——At Paris, Robert Alfred Routh, 
esq. of Lincoln’s-inn, youngest son of the late 
Rev. 8S. Routh, Rector of Boyton, Wilts, to 
Sarah-Rachel, youngest dau. of the late Wil- 
liam Greene, esq. of Melksham, Wilts.——At 
Battersea, Frederick-Augustus, second son of 
Archibald Paull, esq. of Devonshire-pl, to 
Maria-Bent, dau. of John Charles Constable, 
esq. of Hyde Park-sq.——At St. Mary’s Bryan- 
nston-sq. Geo. B. Cumberland, esq. Capt. 42d 
Royal Highlanders, to Margaret-Delicia, dau, 
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of Lieut-Gen. Sir John Macleod, C.B. K.C.H. 


Col. 77th Regt.——At Worlingworth, Suffolk, 
the Rev. William Hamilton Attwood, of Be- 


dingfield, Suffolk, to Justina, eldest dau. of 
the “ v. Edward Barlee, Rector of Worling- 
worth. 


10. At Stepney, James Fell, esq. late 16th 
Light Dragoons, to Monica-Ellen-Semple, 
gente. of the late Mrs. T. Whitefield, 
ate of Falmouth.——At Chacewater, Capt. C. 
H. Wilson, 32d Madras N. I. to Elizabeth-Mary, 
youngest dau. of the late Joseph Hocken, esq. 
of Falmouth.——At Christchurch, Marylebone, 
John Eastabrooke Holdsworth, esq. barrister- 
at-law, of the Inner Temple, second son of 
Arthur Howe Holdsworth, esq. of Brook Hill, 
Dartmouth, to Emma-Hill, eldest dau. of Thos. 
Harrison, esq. Commissioner of Excise, Alpha- 

1. Regent’s Park.——At eo Thomas 

ammond Tooke, esq. to Elizabeth, second 
dau. of the late John Wontner, esq.— At 
Harewood, the Rev. Edward Burdett Hawk- 
shaw, B.A. only son of Lieut.-Col. Edward 
Hawkshaw, to Catherine-Mary-Jane, youngest 
dau. of Sir Hungerford Hoskyns, Bart. of 
Harewood, Herefordsh. ‘At Marylebone, 
J. E. Holdsworth, esq. barrister-at-law, to 
Emma-Hill, eldest dau. of Thomas Harrison, 
esq. Commissioner of Excise.——At Puddle- 
town, Dorset, John Sullivan, esq. to Frances, 
second dau. of the late Rev. Robert Lowth, 
and nddau. to the Right Rev. Robert 
Lowth, ged Bishop of London. 

11. At Brightling, Sussex, Philip Gould, 
esq. of Cliff Point, Broughton, Lancashire, to 
Mary, eldest dau. of the Rev. John Burrell, 
Rector and Prebendary of Brightling.——At 
St. George’s, concamgpoty Horace Rochfort, 
esq. of Clogrenane, co. Carlow, to the Hor 
Charlotte Hood, dau. of Lord Bridport.——At 
Newland Burn’s House, near inburgh, 
Lieut. William Edwin Remington, 5th Ma- 
dras Light Cav. to Anna-Louisa, dau. of Major 
Elliott, and relict of Patrick Grant, esq. Madras 
Civil Serv.——At Blackburn, Henry Brock 
Hollinshead, esq. of Hollinshead Hall, Lanc. 
to Margaret, eldest dau. of James Neville, esq. 
of Beardwood.— At St. George’s, Hanover- 
> Capt. Thomas Woodgate, R. N. to Louisa- 

ay, dau. of the late Lieut. Waldren, R.N.—— 
At St. Marylebone, Llewelyn Wynne, esq. of 
Lincoln’s-inn-fields, to Catharine-Amelia, 
eldest dau. of Matthew Clark, esq. of Sussex- 
Ps Regent’s Park.——At Upper Chelsea, John 

harpe, esq. of Ropsley, Linc. to Mary-Eliza- 
beth, youngest dau. of Charles Coates, esq. 
lately of Morley House, Stanton Drew, Som. 
-—At Plumstead, William Morris Alcock, 
esq. eldest son of Alexander M. Alcock, of 
Dunmore East, co. Waterford, to Anna-Maria, 
eldest dau. of the late Capt. John Elgee, 67th 
Regt. At Sunninghill, Berks, the Rev. 
Henry Lee Bennett, of Thorpe-pl. Surrey, and 
Rector of Croughton, Northamptonsh. to Ca- 
roline, = dau. of George Henry Crutch- 
ley, esq. of Sunninghill Park. 

12. In Scotland, Philip Rickman, esq. 
eldest son of the late P. S. Rickman, esq. of 
Tottenham Green, to Anne-Maria, eldest ten. 
of John Keeling, esq. Tottenham.—at Cove, 
near Kinsale, 8. P. H. bee of East Hill, 
Wandsworth, to Elizabeth-Jane, only dau. of 
the late Major Howard, 96th Regt. 

13. At Berne, Major Arthur Cunynghame, 
3d Regt. to Frances-Elizabeth, eldest dau. of 
the Right Hon. Sir Henry Hardinge, Gov.- 
Gen. of India. 

15. At St. a Hanover-sq. John 
Cowling, esq. of the Inner bg barrister- 
aulkner, esq. 








at-law, to Edrica, dau. of J. W. 
of the Philippines, Kent. 
elsea, Charles Lennox Teesdale, 
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esq. son of the late Col. Teesdale, to Emily, 
youngest dau. of the Rev. J. Rush, Incumbent 
of the Old Church, Chelsea.——At Brighton, 
Richard, second son of James Wilson, esq. of 
Tyndale-pl. Islington, to Harriet, only dau. of 


the late Joseph P. Toulmin, esq. of Clapham 
Common. —— At Crosby-on-Eden, Joseph 
Stamper Lowry, esq. solicitor, Carlisle, young- 


est son of the late Kev. Thomas Lowry, D.D., 
to Mary, only dau. of the Rev. Joseph Tom- 
linson, Vicar of Crosby. —— John Hadden, 
esq. of Bramcote, to Annie-Duncan, eldest 
dau. of the late Lieut.-Col. Macgregor, 33d 
ry and niece of Sir James Macgregor Bart. 
At Hereford, the Rev. Charles Dolben, Rector 
of Ipsley, and of Spernall, Warwicksh. to 
Fanny, second dau. of William Pulling, esq. of 
Hereford.——At St. Pancras, Thomas Mills, 
esq. of the Island of Nevis, West Indies, se- 
cond son of the late John Colhoun Mills, esq. 
President of the Legislative Council there, to 
Margaret, second dau. of the late John Blan- 
shard, esq. Com. East India Co. Naval Serv. 
——At Preston, the Rev. Henry Dew, B.A., 
Rector of Whitney, Herefordsh. to Mary-Eli- 
zabeth, only child of the late Thomas Monk- 
house, esq. and granddau. of the late Samuel 
Horrocks, esq. of Lark Hill, Lancash:——The 
Rev. Charles Walter Albin Napier, Vicar of 
Evercreech, Somerset, to Marianne-Flora, dau. 
of the Hon. James Talbot, of Evercreech 
House. 

17. At St. Enoder, Thomas Treloar, jun. 
esq. of Truro, to Maria-Darke, youngest dau. 
of the late Thos. Martyn, esq. St. Columb.—— 
At Budock, Brereton F. H. Todd, esq. of Pen- 
dennis Castle, Cornwall, to Ellen, dau. of the 
late Augustus Passingham, esq. of Penmere, 
near Falmouth.——At St. George’s, Hanover- 
sq. Thomas Carington Campbell, esq. youngest 
son of the late Major John Henry Campbell, 
Royal Welsh Fusil. to Louisa-Grace, youngest 
dau. of the late Rear-Adm. — C.B. 

18. At Kennington, Abel Alleyne Walter, 
esq. late of the Customs, Cape of Good Hope, 
eldest son of the Rev. Edward Newton Walter, 
Rector of Leigh, Essex, to Anna-Sophia, widow 
of Capt. Campbell, R.N.——At Walworth, 
George Batten, esq. of the Customs, second 
son of John Batten, esq. of Rochester, to 
Georgiana-Charlotte, youngest dau. of the 
late Richard Golt, esq. of Greenwich, and 
granddau. of the late Sir Henry Thomas (Golt, 
of Newland Park, Bucks.——At All Souls’, 
Marylebone, Ralph Neville, esq. M.P. eldest 
son of the Hon. and Rev. George Neville 
Grenville, to Julia-Roberta, dau. of Sir Robert 
Frankland Russell, Bart. of Thirkleby Park, 
Yorksh.—— At Streatham, Surrey, Robert 
Brown, esq. of Brixton Hill, surgeon, to Sarah, 
youngest dau. of C. Few, esq. solr. of Covent- 

arden.—At Sherborne, near Warwick, Henry- 

illiam, eldest son of Sir George Dashwood, 
Bart. of Kirtlington Park, Oxfordsh. to Sophia, 
only dau. of John Drinkwater, esq. of Sherborne 
House.——At Creech St. Michael, Somerset, 
the Rev. John Bayldon, M.A. only son of 
Daniel Bayldon, esq. of Dricar House, Yorksh, 
to Elizabeth, 2d dau. of the Rev. Henry Cress- 
well, M.A. Vicar of Creech St. Michael.——At 
Binstead, Albert, eldest son of J. Hambrough, 
esq. of Steeplehill Castle, Isle of Wight, to 
Charlotte-Jane, youngest dau. of the late John 
Fleming, esq. M.P. for South Hants.——At 
Llanfyllin, the Hon. and Rev. Thomas Henry 
Noel Hill, third son of the Right Hon. Lord 
Berwick, to Harriet-Rebecca, eldest dau. of 
the late John Humffreys, esq. of Liwyn, 
Montgomerysh.——At Howden, Joseph John- 
son Littlewood, esq. of Thorne, to Isabel, 
second dau. of the Rev. Thomas Guy, M.A, 
Vicar of Howden, 
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Tue Marauess or Ety, K.P. 

Sept. 26. At Ely Lodge, co. Fermanagh, 
aged 75, the Most Hon. John Loftus, 
second Marquess of Ely (1800), Earl of 
Ely, co. Wicklow (1794), Viscount Loftus, 
of Ely (1789), and Baron Loftus, of 
Loftus Hall, co. Wexford (1785), all 
dignities in the peerage of Ireland ; also 
Baron Loftus in the peerage of the United 
Kingdom (1801) ; and a Baronet of Ire- 
land (1780); K.P.; Custos Rotulorum 
and Colonel of the Militia of Wexford- 
om a Privy Councillor of Ireland, and 


His Lordship was born on the 15th Feb. 
1770, the elder son of Charles first Mar- 
quess of Ely, by Jane, eldest daughter 
— coheir of Robert Myhill, esq. of Kil- 

ney. 

He succeeded to the peerage on the 
death of his father, the 22d March, 1806 ; 
and was nominated a Knight of St. Pa- 
trick in 1807. 

He voted in the majority against the 
Reform bill, Oct. 8, 1831; but in general 
interfered but little with politics. It has 
been remarked in the Irish papers that by 
his death the Protestants of Ireland have 
lost one of their most distinguished and 
consistent members, the district in which 
he resided a kind and considerate landlord 
and country gentleman, and the country 
at large a magistrate upon whom depen- 
dence could be placed.” 

He died after a short illness from an 
attack of English cholera, 

His Lordship married, on the 22d May, 
1810, Anna-Maria, eldest daughter of Sir 
Henry Watkin Dashwood, Bart. a Lady 
of the Bedchamber to Queen Adelaide ; 
and by that lady, who survives him, he 
had issue six sons and five daughters, of 
whom five sons and three daughters sur- 
vive. Their names are as follow: 1. Lady 
Charlotte-Elizabeth, (god-daughter to 
Queen Charlotte, the Princess Elizabeth, 
and the Duke of Cambridge), married in 
1830 to William Tatton Egerton, esq- 
M.P. for North Cheshire; 2. Henry- 
Robert Viscount Loftus, who died in 1813, 
aged one month; 3. John-Henry now 
Marquess of Ely; 4. Lord George-Wil- 
liam; 5. Lord Adam; 6. Lord Augustus- 
William-Frederick-Spencer (godson to the 
Duke and Duchess of Gloucester and the 
Princess Augusta) ; 7. Lady Anna-Maria- 
Helen; 8. Lord Henry-Yorke-Astley ; 
9. Lady Caroline-Louisa, who died in 
1825, aged one year ; 10. Lady Elizabeth- 
Caroline-Augusta, who died in 1836, aged 


ten years; and 11. Lady Catharine-Hen- 
rietta-Mary. 

The present Marquess was born in 1814, 
was formerly of Oriel college, Oxford, 
and married in October last Jane, fourth 
daughter of the late James Joseph Hope- 
Vere, esq. and niece to the Marquess of 
Tweeddale. He has sat in the present 
Parliament for Woodstock. 





Ear SPENCER. 

Oct. 1. Athis seat, Wiseton hall, Not- 
tinghamshire, aged 63, the Right Hon. 
John Charles Spencer, third Earl Spencer, 
and Viscount Althorp, co. Northampton 
(1765), Viscount and Baron Spencer of 
Althorp (1761); a Privy Councillor, a 
Commissioner of the Duchy of Cornwall ; 
M.A. &c. 

His lordship was born on the 30th May, 
1782, the eldest son of George-John the 
second Earl, by Lady Lavinia Bingham, 
eldest daughter of Charles first Earl of 
Lucan. He was educated, like his father, 
at Harrow school, and completed his 
education at Trinity college, Cambridge, 
where he received the honorary degree of 
M.A. in 1802, At the age of twenty-two 
he became member for Okehampton, and, 
on the death of Mr. Pitt, in 1806, he offered 
himself as a candidate for the repre- 
sentation of the University of Cambridge, 
together with the present Marquess of 
Lansdowne and Lord Palmerston. The 
former of these was elected by a large 
majority, the votes being for 


Lord Henry Petty. . . 331 
Lord Althorp . . . . 145 
Lord Palmerston . . . 128 


Inthe same year, after a very severe 
struggle, he obtained his return for 
Northamptonshire, the numbers at the 
close of the poll being for 


Viscount Althorp . - - 2085 
Wn. Ralph Cartwright, esq.. 1990 
Sir Wm. Langham, Bart... . 1381 


and, during the Fox and Grenville ad- 
ministration, he held office as a junior Lord 
of the Treasury. At the next general 
election he was again returned for the 
county of Northampton, which he repre- 
sented in every succeeding Parliament, 
until the passing of the Reform Act, and 
afterwards the southern division of the 
county, until his accession to the peerage. 

In March 1809, during a debate on the 
evidence taken with regard to the conduct 
of the Duke of York, Lord Althorp pro- 
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posed the following amendment to a 
motion brought forward by Mr. Bathurst, 
namely, ‘‘ That, the Duke having resigned, 
the house did not think it necessary to 
proceed further,’’ &c. observing that the 
resignation of the Commander-in-chief 
ought to occasion no regret, as his Royal 
Highness had previously lost the confidence 
of the country. 

In May 1810, in reply to Mr. Bankes, 
who had declared that sinecures ought not 
to be abolished, Lord Althorp maintained 
that they were not only an unfit reward 
for public services, but that none were 
ever vacant when meritorious individuals 
had powerful claims on the tangible grati- 
tude of the country. 

In June 1812 he opposed the additional 
tax on leather, because it would fall chiefly 
on the poor, and especially on agricultural 
labourers; and in May 1813 he sup- 
ported a bill to repeal the acts imposing 
an additional duty on hides and skins. 

In April 1815 he voted in favour of an 
amendment on the subject of Buonaparte’s 
escape from Elba, praying the Prince 
Regent to preserve the peace of Europe; 
and, in the following month, moved for 
a committee to inquire as to the ex- 
penditure of the sum of 100,0007. granted 
to his Royal Highness by way of outfit. 

In 1816 he presented and supported a 
petition from Northampton, praying for a 
reduction of the peace establishment, 
strenuously urged the necessity of econo- 
my, to which, he said, ministers stood 
pledged, and moved for a committee to 
ascertain what diminution in the public 
expenditure had taken place since 1798. 

In 1817 he supported a motion for an 
address to the throne, praying for a re- 
duction of the number of the Lords of the 
Admiralty ; opposed the suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus Act; deprecated the 
maintenance of a large standing army in 
time of peace ; brought in a bill to abolish 
the additional duty on leather; protested 
against the continuation of the Alien Act ; 
and opposed the additional grant of 6,000/. 
per annum to the Duke of Kent. 

In 1819 he moved for an inquiry as to 
the state of the nation, and opposed the 
adoption of Mr. Owen’s plan for im- 
proving the condition of the poor. 

In 1820 he attempted, but without 
effect, to ameliorate the Insolvent Debtors’ 
Act, and supported a motion for an in- 
quiry as to the countervailing duties on 
British goods imported by Ireland. In 
1822 he repeatedly urged a mitigation of 
the public burthens, In the following 
year he moved for a repeal of the Foreign 
Enlistment Bill, maintaining that neutrality 
was the most prudent policy, and opposed 
a renewal of the Irish Insurrection Act, 


In 1824 he endeavoured to obtain a 
committee of inquiry as to the general 
state of Ireland, all coercive measures 
against which he vehemently deprecated ; 
and brought forward a bill for facilitating 
the recovery of small debts. In 1825 he 
opposed the suppression of the Catholic 
Association ; and in 1827 supported Mr. 
Canning’s project relative to the corn 
laws. 

In 1828 Lord Goderich, in opposition 
to the wishes of Mr. Herries, appears to 
have been desirous of appointing Lord 
Althorp chairman of a contemplated com- 
mittee of finance. During the same year 
he moved the first reading of the bill to 
repeal the Test and Corporation Acts, 
and opposed the grant of 2,0007. per 
annum to the family of Canning. 

In 1829 he expressed his warm appro- 
bation at the course adopted by the Wel- 
lington Cabinet, with regard to the 
Catholic claims ; and opposed Mr. Hume's 
motion for resolving the House into a 
committee on the Corn Laws. 

Such were the principal features of 
Lord Althorp’s political conduct whilst in 
opposition. Upon the recovery of power 
by his party, shortly after the accession of 

illiam the Fourth, he was appointed 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and selected 
as leader of the House of Commons. 
Upon this occasion, as well as upon Lord 
Goderich’s (the Earl of Ripon) resigna- 
tion in 1827, it was proposed to raise Lord 
Althorp to the station of Premier, but the 
proposition was not pressed upon George 
the Fourth by the Whig party with the 
necessary unanimity, and a different 
choice, as it is known, was made upon 
each occasion. After Lord Grey, how- 
ever, and Lord Brougham, whose profes- 
sion necessarily called him to the wool- 
sack, there certainly was no member of 
the Whig party to whom the first place 
could be so justly awarded as to Lord Al- 
thorp. Spotless in his private character, 
and, whether right or wrong, manly, dis- 
interested, and wholly free from malice in 
his public conduct, Lord Spencer com- 
manded the respect of all—the warm af- 
fection of those within the sphere of his 
acquaintance. His talents were of a high 
order, such as might be expected from a 
naturally powerful mind cultivated by 
constant study. An orator his lordship 
was not; nature had denied him the first 
and most indispensable requisites for the 
part—a good voice and a ready confidence. 
His articulation was thick and painful to 
the hearer, and he laboured to the last 
under the national malady of diffidence. 
Early conscious of these disqualifications, 
Lord Althorp never aimed at eloquence, 
but devoted himself to thought rather than 
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speech ; and we have the testimony of pro- 
bably the most competent judge living 
upon such a question—Lord Brougham— 
as to the extraordinary strength and deli- 
cacy of Lord Spencer’s mind as a meta- 
physical and logical inquirer. 

As Chancellor of the Exchequer he was 
distinguished for his industry and candour. 
If his first budget was full of blunders, 
they occasioned less surprise than the in- 
difference with which he retraced his steps 
for the purpose of correcting them. His 
influence, however, seemed scarcely to 
suffer; for the Ministry to which he be- 
longed enjoyed the support of five hun- 
dred members of the House of Commons. 
But even that vast majority melted away 
under the continued operation of the in- 
consistency which marked the character of 
Lord Althorp at this period of his political 
life; for his opponents charged him—and 
upon no weak grounds—with supporting 
questions in opposition which he opposed 
during his tenure of office. Amongst the 
instances cited to his disadvantage were 
the assessed taxes, the extension of the 
elective franchise, the ballot, the news- 
paper-tax, the cheap pamphlet duty, mi- 
litary flogging, and the pension list. Of 
the measures which he supported and was 
instrumental in carrying, Parliamentary 
Reform and the Poor Law Amendment 
Act were the most conspicuous. As to 
the former, his lordship certainly seemed 
to be the chief agent in carrying it through 
the House of Commons. Technically 
speaking, Lord John Russell had ‘‘ charge 
of the bill ;’’? but Lord Althorp made him- 
self perfectly master of its details, and the 
admirable good temper with which he dis- 
cussed the whole of its provisions excited 
unqualified applause ; while the extraor- 
dinary powers of recollection which he 
displayed while debating its details drew 
forth the most flattering compliments 
even from his opponents. And his suc- 
cess was the more remarkable when we 
recollect that his temper was tried every 
night by the withering sarcasms of Mr. 
Croker, and his memory unceasingly 
tested by the indomitable industry of Sir 
Robert Peel. 

In agreeing to the Reform Bill his lord- 
ship was generally considered ashaving gone 
beyond his own views; in his support of 
the new Poor Law he is believed to have 
given expression to his real opinions ; but 
in the latter years of his political life he 
materially changed his ground with regard 
to the Corn Laws, and at last brought 
himself to agree entirely in the free-trade 
propositions of his party. In a personal 
sense, however, Lord Spencer always 
maintained the fairest reputation, His 
sincerity was never doubted, nor the inte« 
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grity of his motives. His whole strength 
as a minister lay in his character. Up to 
the hour of his quitting office, his honesty 
of purpose retained him the esteem of the 
House, if he did not support his popa- 
larity; and no minister ever retired into 
private life accompanied with warmer 
wishes for his happiness, or a more ge- 
neral feeling of good-will. 

On the 10th of November, 1834, the 
death of Lord Althorp’s father removed 
the late Earl Spencer to the House of 
Lords, and furnished an occasion, of which 
William IV. immediately availed himself, 
for declaring the Melbourne Ministry dis- 
solved. Sir Robert Peel was summoned 
from Italy to face for a few months an 
adverse House of Commons, and, when 
once more the Liberal party regained their 
seats on the Treasury benches, no office 
was found in which Lord Spencer could 
assist his guondam colleagues. From 
that time he may be considered to have 
retired from the active sphere of politics ; 
but at the assembling of the present Par- 
liament in August, 1841, he moved the 
Address in the House of Lords, in answer 
to the Royal Speech ; and at Northampton, 
on the 28th Nov. 1843, he made a speech 
which created no little sensation at the time. 

After retiring from the labours, the 
toils, and the anxieties of public life,— 
from the contentions of party, and the 
bickerings inseparable from the political 
world,—his active and intelligent mind 
turned its attention in another direction. 
To no nobleman in the kingdom are the 
— of agriculture, especially in the 

reeding and fattening of cattle, more 
indebted than to his lordship. He pur- 
sued that important department of the 
farm with an energy that never tired and, 
with a skill never surpassed. In 1839 
he accepted the challenge of a celebrated 
Sussex breeder, given at the Oxford Agri- 
cultural show, and carried off the judges’ 
prize for the best hundred beasts. Re- 
gardless of expense and of personal in- 
convenience, he was almost invariably pre- 
sent at all the great agricultural meetings 
throughout the country. Indeed, he may 
be said to have been the father of many, 
as he certainly was the patron of all. He 
was for many years President of the 
Smithfield Cattle Club; and in the year 
1837, in the course of his address to its 
members, he suggested the formation of 
the Royal Agricultural Society. ‘‘ Our 
society in the metropolis,”’ said his lord. 
ship, ‘‘ is totally useless for the promotion 
of the general purposes of agriculture ; 
but if a society was established for agri- 
cultural purposes exclusively, I hesitate 
not to say that it would be productive of 
the most essential benefits to the English 
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farmer. There is one point, however, 
which I must impress upon you, in refer- 
ence to the formation of a society such as 
I have mentioned—namely, that there can 
be no prospect of our obtaining any useful 
results, unless politics and the discussion 
of all matters which might become sub- 
jects of legislative enactments are scrupu- 
lously avoided at its meetings.’’ Mr. 
Handley, supported by the Duke of 
Richmond and other eminent agricul- 
turists, followed in the wake of these 
suggestions; and the Royal Agricultural 
Society was established, and is now in 
operation in its full energies ; doing more 
good than had at one time been antici- 
pated, and capable of a further diffusion 
of usefulness, whose bounds none can 
tell, but whose beneficial fruits cannot 
fail to be appreciated. Earl Spencer was 
the first President of this Society in 
1838-9, when the meeting was held at 
Oxford, and again in 1844, when the 
meeting took place at Southampton. In 
the formation and operations of the York- 
shire Agricultural Society he also enacted 
a part no less prominent than useful—no 
less marked by zeal than by a sound dis- 
crimination. His lordship was the Presi- 
dent of the Yorkshire Society when its 
meeting was held in Doncaster in 1843. 
In all these matters, whether with re- 
gard to the judicious formation or the 
efficient working of these and similar in- 
stitutions, the superior and mature judg- 
ment of his lordship was invariably con- 
sulted ; and he was never found to be in 
error, because he was never actuated by 
the feelings of rashness on the one hand, 
or inattention on the other. His exer- 
tions were based upon the ground of 
public utility alone—evincing, on all 
occasions, a desire to promote that spirit 
of sound and beneficial emulation, as well 
as the application of science, combined 
with skill, which seeks its reward in sub- 
stantial usefulness and undisputed good, 
—in the conviction, that, while he was 
benefiting the farmer and promoting the 
true interest of agriculture, he was, at 
the same time, conferring a large measure 
of good upon the whole mass of the com- 
munity. Nor were his views solely 
directed to the successful promotion of 
measures in a general point of view. 
His large and comprehensive mind never 
disregarded details; because he was a 
man of business, in the fullest acceptation 
of the term. He never diverted his 
attention from the workers in the hive, 
and to those in that useful station of life 
whom he employed he not only paid 
liberal wages, but invariably treated them 
with that degree of kindness and forbear- 
ance which is the badge of true nobility. 
ll 
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He was vice-chairman of the Counsel of 
the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge, and to him Lord Brougham 
dedicated his ‘Discourse on Natural 
Theology,” informing his readers that Earl 
Spencer had devoted much of his time to 
such inquiries, was, beyond most men, 
sensible of their importance, and had 
even formed the design of giving to the 
world his thoughts on the subject. Lord 
Brougham has also alluded to his Lord- 
ship’s scientific acquirements in his 
‘* Dialogues on Instinct.’’ 

Lord Althorp was, with his father Earl 
Spencer (its first President), one of the 
original members of the Roxburghe Club ; 
but we are not aware that he at any time 
materially contributed to the enrichment 
of the magnificent and truly valuable li- 
brary immortalized by Dr. Dibdin in the 
Bibliotheca Spenceriana, and Aides Al- 
thorpiana. 

The late Earl Spencer married, April 
14, 1814, Esther, only daughter and 
heiress of Richard Acklom, esq. of Wise- 
ton, in Nottinghamshire, and niece to the 
first Earl of Bandon; but that lady died 
without issue, June 11, 1818. 

He is succeeded in the peerage byhisnext 
surviving brother, Frederick, Capt. R.N. 
and C.B. Equerry to the Duchess of 
Kent, and formerly M.P. for Worcester- 
shire and for Midhurst. He was born in 
1798, and married in 1830, Elizabeth- 
Georgiana, second daughter of the late 
Wm. Stephen Poyntz, esq. M.P., and 
niece to the Marchioness of Exeter and 
Dowager Lady Clinton, by whom he has 
a youthful family; his eldest son, now 
Viscount Althorp, was born in October, 
1835. 

The body of the late Earl was removed 
for interment to the family vault at Bring- 
ton, Northamptonshire, where the funeral 
took place on the 9th of October. The 
procession was unostentatious. It was 
led by the two undertakers, followed by 
twenty of his lordship’s tenants, two and 
two on horseback. Twelve of the oldest 
tenants on the Wiseton estate were the 
bearers. His lordship’s gamekeeper and 
gardener followed close to the hearse, after 
which a mourning coach, drawn by four 
horses, in which were the agent, Mr. J. 
Hall, and his son, Mr. R. Hall. Several 
other persons employed upon the estate 
closed the procession. In compliance with 
the express desire of his lordship, the 
coffin was placed alongside that of the late 
Lady Althorp. 

A Portrait of Lord Spencer was pub- 
lished in the work entitled Saunders’s 
Political Reformers ; and of course there 
are many small prints of him, 
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Tue BisHor or Batu anv WELLs. 

Sept, 22. At his cottage at Banwell,* 
Somersetshire, aged 84, the Right Rev. 
George Henry Law, Lord Bishop of Bath 
and Wells, Visitor of Wadham College, 
Oxford, F.R.S. and F.S.A. 

This venerable Prelate was the seventh 
and youngest son of the Right Rev. Ed- 
mund Law, Lord Bishop of Carlisle, by 
Mary, daughter of John Christian, of 
Unerigg, co. Cumberland, esq. 

Bishop Law (of Carlisle) had seven 
sons, the eldest of whom became Bishop 
of Clonfert, and afterwards of Elphin; 
the third was raised to the dignity of 
Chief Justice, and created Lord Ellen- 
borough ; while the seventh was George- 
Henry, whose death gives occasion to the 
present notice. He was born at Peter- 
house, Cambridge, of which college his 
father was then Master, Sept. 12, 1761. 
He received the rudiments of his educa- 
tion at the school of the Rev. John King, 
in Ipswich, and was thence removed, 
when thirteen years old, to the Charter- 
house, where Dr. Berdmore was then 
master. In 1777 he was admitted of 
Queen’s college, Cambridge, being a pupil 
of Isaac Milner, afterwards President of 
the college, and Dean of Carlisle. He 
took his degree of B.A. in 1781, with 
the high honours of second wrangler 
and first classical medalist; his two 
brothers, the Bishop of Elphin and Lord 
Ellenborough, having been previously, 
in 1766 and 1771, the one second wrangler 

‘and first medalist, the other third wrangler, 
and also first medalist—a circumstance 
equally remarkable, and almost, if not 
quite, without precedent, with the fact 
of a father and two of his sons having 
been all raised to the episcopal bench, 
while a third son became Chief Justice 
and a peer. He proceeded M.A. 1784, 
D.D. 1804. He was admitted ad eundem 
at Oxford in 1834. He was for three 
years a Fellow of Queen’s. On the 
13th of July, 1784, being then in the 
23d year of his age, he married Jane, 
daughter of General Adeane, of Babra- 
ham, formerly M.P. for Cambridgeshire. 
In 1785 his father gave him a prebendal 
stall in the cathedral of Carlisle; and in 
1787, only a few days before his death, 
the vicarage of Torpenhow, in Cumber- 
land. In 1791 he was promoted by Dr. 
Yorke, Bishop of Ely, to the rectory of 
Kelshall, in Hertfordshire; there he re- 
sided for eleven years, and was afterwards 





* A view of this residence, accompanied 
by a description from the pen of the 
Bishop’s old friend the Rev. Richard 
Warner, was given in our number for 
Nov. 1837. 
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collated by the same patron to the rectory 
of Willingham, in Cambridgeshire. 

In 1812 he became Bishop of Chester, 
a preferment which was bestowed upon 
him by the personal favour of the Prince 
Regent, when the untimely death of Mr. 
Perceval had left it undisposed of in his 
Royal Highness’s hands.¢ On the 21st of 
April, 1824, Bishop Beadon departed this 
life, and Bishop Law replaced him in the 
see of Bath and Wells. 

So long as his health lasted, Bishop 
Law always performed his episcopal func- 
tions with much zeal and assiduity. In 
his first diocese, where there was great 
room for enlarging the influences and 
operations of the Church, he made con- 
siderable advances towards a_ salutary 
reform in the augmentation of its small 
livings, in increasing the comfort of its 
curates, in improving parsonage houses 
repairing the sacred fabrics, and restoring 
its cathedral. To similar efforts, after his 
translation to Bath and Wells, was added 
a scheme to which he devoted much time 
and pains, for improving the condition 
of the poor by cottage allotments. 

With respect to the conduct of the 
deceased prelate as a politician, he was 
advanced with the knowledge that he was 
almost a Whig, and that he would support 
‘‘ liberal” measures, with the single ex- 
ception of that called ‘‘ Catholic Emanci- 
pation.” From 1812 to the passing of 
the Roman Catholic Relief Bill he scarcely 
ever omitted an opportunity of strenuously 
opposing any relaxation of the penal laws. 
He declared that, rather than consent toa 
change which appeared to him fraught 
with the utmost danger to the Church of 
England, he would imitate the conduct of 
a great predecessor of his, and submit to 
any possible punishment. He also op- 
posed the various tithe bills which have 
been brought before Parliament within the 
last twenty years ; and it may very justly 
be said that though, as regarded the state, 
he was a Liberal, yet, as concerning the 
Church, he was a staunch Conservative. 
He was by no means insensible to the 
claims of the poor, nor backward in press- 
ing those claims upon the attention of 
Parliament, especially with respect to the 
allotment of land among the rural popula- 
tion. For many years past he not only 
refrained from taking any part in public 
affairs, but was wholly unequal to the dis- 





+ This circumstance is stated by the 
Bishop in his Funeral Sermon on the 
Death of George IV., and contradicts a 
recent statement in the Times, that Lord 
Liverpool advanced Bishop Law, waiving 
the consideration of his political sen- 
timents, 

3¥ 
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charge of the duties which attach to the 
episcopal office. His son, the Chancellor 
of Lichfield, was appointed Special Com- 
missary, an office which he exercised for 
some time with great zeal and ability ; 
but, having resigned it on private grounds, 
he was superseded by the appointment of 
the Bishop of Salisbury to the full exercise 
of all the functions of the two sees. 

In the words of the old and affectionate 
friend of the deceased Bishop alluded to 
in a previous note, ‘‘a gradual decay 
of the powers of mind, induced, pro- 
bably, in some measure (under the Divine 
dispensations), by a long and active, a 
vigorous and incessant performance of his 
high professional duties, had, for a few 
years past, deprived his lordship’s diocese 
of his episcopal labours ; and his intimates 
of that delightful interchange of thought, 
and reciprocity of affectionate feeling, 
which they had previously enjoyed in his 
valued society. But the visitation was 
mitigated by the devoted attachment of 
his children, by the sedulous care and 
attention of those around him, and by 
those pious and benevolent associations, 
of ‘ glory to God, and good will towards 
man,’ (the marked features of his cha- 
racter,) which manifestly filled his own 
mind, when a momentary ray of light was 
shed upon it. ‘‘ His end was peace’’— 
a Euthanasia: without pain, struggle, or 
distressing anticipation. His memory 
will long be blessed ; and its best record, 
will be the recollection of his piety and 
virtue. R. W.” 

Bishop Law was rather fond of publish- 
ing his professional compositions, and the 
following list is perhaps not entirely com- 


ete : 

Additional Evidences of the Truth of 
Christianity; two Visitation Sermons. 
1798. 4to. 

The Doctrine of Christianity on the 
subject of War: a Sermon preached at 
the Consecration of the Colours presented 
by the Hon. Mrs. Peachey to the Royston 
and Barkway Volunteer corps. 1799. 4to. 

A Sermon at the Anniversary Meeting 
of the Sons of the Clergy. 1802. 4to. 

The Limit to our Inquiries with respect 
to the nature and attributes of the Deity ; 
a Sermon preached before the University 
of Cambridge, on Commencement Sunday, 
July 1, 1804. to. 

A Sermon preached at the Anniversary 
of the Royal Humane Society. 1813. 8vo. 

A Sermon preached at St. Paul’s before 
the Prince Regent and both Houses of 
Parliament on the Thanksgiving for the 
Peace. 1814. 4to. 

A Valedictory Address, delivered at a 
general meeting of the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, May 17, 
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1814, to the Right Rev. Father in God 
Thomas-Fanshawe Lord Bishop of Cal- 
cutta. 1814. 8vo. 

A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the 
Diocese of Chester. 1814. 4to. 

A Sermon before the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts. 1816. 4to. 

A Charge to his Clergy. 1817. 4to. 

An Address to young persons confirmed 
in the diocese of Chester. 1817. 

‘A Sermon preached at Chester cathedral, 
the Sunday after the interment of the 
Princess Charlotte. 1817. 

The Scriptural Doctrine of Man’s Sal- 
vation; a Sermon preached in Chester 
Cathedral, before the Judges of Assize. 
1818. 

A Sermon at the opening of the chapel 
for the Blind Asylum at Liverpool, Oct. 6, 
1819. 4to. 

The necessity and advantages of an 
habitual intercourse with the Deity: 
a Sermon at Manchester. 1819. 8vo. 

A Charge. 1820. 

A Sermon preached in Bedford chapel, 
Bloomsbury, for the Society for the im- 
provement of Prison Discipline, May, 25. 
1823. to. 

The general connexion and harmony 
between the Laws and Religion : a Sermon 
preached in the cathedral church of Chester 
before the Judges of Assize, Aug. 24, 1823. 
4to. 

A Charge at his Primary Visitation of 
the Diocese of Bath and Wells. 1825. 4to. 

On Education. A Sermon at Wells. 
1827. 4to. 

The Spiritual Duties of a Christian 
Minister ; a Charge. 1828. 4to. 

Remarks on the present Distresses of 
the Poor. 1830. Wells, 8vo. 

A Charge. 1831. 4to. 

A Pastoral Letter on the present aspect 
of the Times. 1831. 8vo. 

Reflections upon Tithes, with a Plan 
for the general Commutation of the same. 
1832. 8vo. 

A Sermon in aid of the Royal Dis- 
pensary for Diseases of the Ear. 1835. 
12mo. 

A critical review of most of these pub- 
lications will be found in Cassan’s Lives 
of the Bishops of Bath and Wells, 8vo. 
1829, pp. 189—227 ; and that author has 
expressed his opinion of the Bishop’s 
literary merits in the following terms : 
‘In his style of writing, Bishop Law is 
easy, natural, and unaffected, full of piety 
and good feeling; often a successful 
imitator of Paley in closeness and clear- 
ness of reasoning—oftener his superior 
in eloquence and animation. There ap- 


pears but little of the labor lime, perhaps 
As his sentiments flow warm 


too little. 
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and rapid from the heart, so his words 
distil spontaneously from the pen. The 
great truths of Christianity are artlessly 
but impressively displayed ; sound doctrine 
is energetically but mildly maintained ; 
and the practical results of a right faith 
are insisted on, with a perspicuity of 
argument that none can mistake—that 
carries conviction to the mind and makes 
its way directly to the heart.”’ 

By Mrs. Law, who died on the 27th 
Sept. 1826, the deceased prelate had issue 
four sons and five daughters: 1. Anne; 
2. Joanna, married in 1807 to Alexander 
Powell, of Hurdcott House, co. Wilts, 
esq. (great-grandson of Dr. Willes, for- 
merly Bishop of Bath and Wells) ; 3. Au- 
gusta, married in 1812 to the Rev. James 
Slade, Prebendary of Chester, Vicar of 
Bolton-le-Moors, and Rector of West 
Kirby, and died in 1822; 4. the Rev. 
James Thomas Law, Chancellor of Lich- 
field, and Master of St. John’s hospital, 
Lichfield, who married in 1820 Lady Char- 
lotte Grey, eldest daughter of George- 
Harry 6th Earl of Stamford and War- 
rington ; 6. Jane, married in 1822 to the 
Rey. Robert Harkness, of St. John’s coll. 
Camb. and Stowey House, Somerset; 
6. George, who died in India in 1811, in 
his 18th year; 7. the Rev. Henry Law, 
Chancellor and Archdeacon of Wells, and 
Rector of Weston super Mare; 8. the 
Rev. Robert Vanburgh Law, a Prebendary 
of Chester and Wells, Rector of Christian 
Malford, Wilts, and Yeovilton, Somerset, 
and Rector of Wallazey and Vicar of We- 
verham, Cheshire; he married in 1829 
Sydney-Dorothea, daughter of Col. Da- 
vison; and, 9. Margaret. 

The remains of Bishop Law were re- 
moved on the 30th Sept. from his residence 
at Banwell, for interment in the cathedral 
church at Wells. The procession left at 
8 o’clock in the morning, attended by the 
deceased’s immediate relatives and a few 
personal friends, and on approaching the 
city of Wells it was met by several others 
of his lordship’s family. The service was 
read in a most impressive manner by the 
Ven. the Dean of Wells, the choir, ac- 
companied by the organ, singing some of 
the most sublime parts. Amongst those 
who attended the obsequies were the three 
sons of the deceased prelate; the Hon. 
H. Law, the Hon. and Rev. W. T. 
Law, Mr. A. Powell, Mr. W. Harkness, 
Colonel Lindley, Mr. E. Lovell, Mr. G. 
Emery, &c. Lord Ellenborough, his 
lordship’s nephew, was prevented at- 
tending, having met with an accident. 
The remains of the deceased Prelate were 
interred in a vault on the south side of the 
Lady Chapel, wherein were already de- 
posited those of his lordship’s wife, his 
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daughter Anne, his daughter Margaret, 
his daughter Jane (wife of the Rev. Ro- 
bert Harkness), and his son-in-law, the 
Rev. Robert Harkness. All the private 
houses and shops in Wells were kept per- 
fectly closed during the day. 

Two portraits of the Bishop of Bath 
and Wells have been published, one by 
Sir William Beechey, engraved in large 
folio by Meyer, and copied in Hanshall’s 
History of Cheshire, 1820, 4to. and in 
Cassan’s Lives of the Bishops of Bath and 
Wells, 1829, 8vo. the other by Pickers- 
gill, engraved in folio by Say. 





Sir Cuartzs D’Oyvty, Barr. 

Sept. 21. At the Adenza, near Leg- 
horn, whither he had repaired for the 
benefit of his health, aged 64, Sir Charles 
D’Oyly, the seventh Bart. of Shottisham, 
Norfolk (1663), and late of the Bengal 
Civil Service. 

He was the elder son of Sir John Had- 
ley D’Oyly the sixth Baronet, who was 
also a senior Merchant on the Bengal 
establishment, by Diana, widow of Wil- 
liam Cotes of Calcutta, esq. and daughter 
of William Rochfort, esq. brother to Ro« 
bert first Earl of Belvidere. 

He was brought up with the idea of 
inheriting a large fortune in England, 
but, from natural inclination, early in life 
determined upon entering the East India 
Service, and was accordingly appointed to 
the Civil Service, Bengal, in 1796, and 
sailed for India at the age of sixteen. 
Having attached himseif, young as he 
was, to his cousin Marian Greer, he was 
married to her on attaining his majority ; 
but this lady, who was the third and 
youngest daughter and coheir of William 
Greer, esq. of Keyhaven, in Hants, (by 
Harriett his wife, daughter of Sir Hadley 
D’Oyly, the 5th Baronet,) died issueless 
at Calcutta, soon after her marriage, and 
before her husband inherited the Baron- 
etcy. After this Sir Charles D’Oyly held 
the appointment of Collector of the Cus- 
toms at Calcutta, and, previously to his 
return to England, was a senior member 
of the board of customs, salt and opium, 
and of the marine board. He married 
secondly, in India, Elizabeth-Jane, eldest 
dau. of Thomas Ross, esq. Major R. Art., 
(by Isabella his wife, daughter of John 
Macleod, 10th Baron of Rasay, in Fife- 
shire, the aunt of Flora Muir Campbell, 
Countess of Loudoun and Marchioness 
of Hastings), but had no issue by her; 
and after remaining forty years in the 
East India Civil Service, without a stain 
upon nis honour, left the country with a 
pension of 1,000/. a-year, and returned to 
England, with his second lady,.in 1838. 

He was one of the best amateur artists 
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in India, and several series of his draw- 
ings have been published. The first was 
under the title of ‘‘The European in 
India,”’ royal 4to. 1813, with a Preface 
and History, by T. W. Blagden and Cap- 
tain Thomas Williamson, the author of 
*¢ Oriental Field Sports.”” Other sets of 
his drawings were published in lithogra- 
phy, mostly illustrative of East Indian 
customs, field sports, and other pastimes, 
and are highly commended in Bishop 
Heber’s Journey through India. Nor 
was Sir Charles unknown as a literary 
character; among other works and pam- 
phlets he was the author of ‘‘Tom Raw, 
the Griffin, a Burlesque Poem, descriptive 
of the Adventures of a Cadet in the East 
India Company’s Service.” 

To the sincerest Christian piety, which 
supported him under much severe suffer- 
ing, he united the endearing and estimable 
qualities which rendered him beloved by 
a large circle of friends, and an enthusi- 
astic admiration for the fine arts, in which 
his talent and taste were highly appreci- 
ated by the first English and foreign 
artists; while, by one who knew him 
well, he has been characterized as ‘‘ one 
of the most elegant, gentlemanlike, hand- 
some, and accomplished men of his day.’’ 
A portrait of him, in fanciful costume, 
was published attached to one of the 
series of his drawings in lithography. 

He succeeded to the baronetcy on the 
death of his father, in Jan. 1818; and, 
having died without issue, is succeeded by 
his only surviving brother, now Sir John 
Hadley D’Oyly, who is also of the civil 
service of the East India Company. 





GENERAL Sir W. HutcHinson. 

Aug. 27. At Cheltenham, General Sir 
William Hutchinson, K.C.H. Colonel of 
the 75th Foot. 

This officer was appointed Ensign in 
the 46th Foot, the Ist of June, 1780, 
whilst serving with the army at St. Lucia 
as a volunteer; he accompanied his regi- 
ment to Antigua, and returned with it to 
England. In January, 1783, he succeeded 
to a Lieutenancy, and being placed on 
half-pay at the peace of that year, he 
was appointed the 6th Sept. 1786, Lieu- 
tenant in the 59th Foot, from which he 
exchanged first to the 55th, 3rd May, 
1787 ; secondly, 27th Oct. 1790, to the 
19th Foot; and thirdly, to the 13th Foot, 
the 23rd Nov. 1791. In 1790 he again 
went out to the West Indies, and whilst 
at Jamaica was appointed, the 7th Nov. 
1792, Captain-Lieutenant in the Royals. 
He volunteered his services for St. Do- 
mingo, before his regiment was ordered 
there. He was at the taking of Jeronomie, 
Cape St. Nichola Mole, &c. in Sept. 


1793; at the capture of Cape Tibe- 
roun, the 2nd Feb. 1794; and at the 
storming of Fort 1’ Acul, in the vicinity of 
Leogane, on the 19th, where he was 
wounded. The 20th of March, 1794, he 
succeeded to a Company, and returned to 
England. The 20th of May, 1795, he 
was appointed to a Majority in the 2nd 
West India regiment, and in July, 1798, 
removed to the 49th Foot. He served in 
the expedition to the Helder, and was se- 
verely wounded at the battle of Egmont- 
op-Zee. The Ist Jan. 1800, he received 
the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel ; and he 
next served in the expedition to Co- 
penhagen. At the peace of 1802, the 
49th being reduced, this officer was 
placed on half-pay. On the 20th June 
following, he was appointed Lieut.- 
Colonel in the 83rd Foot, and on the 6th 
of May, 1805, he retired on half-pay. 
The 20th of June following, he was ap- 
pointed Inspecting Field Officer of Volun- 
teers in North Wales ; the 8th Jan. 1807, 
to the like service on the Waterford re- 
cruiting district ; the 25th of July, 1810, 
Colonel in the army ; Lieutenant-Colonel 
in the 48th Foot, the 24th Oct. 1811; 
was advanced to the rank of Major-Ge- 
neral 1813, to that of Lieut.-General in 
1825, and to that of Generalin 1841. The 
25th of Nov. 1812, he was appointed to 
the Staff of the army in Spain and Por- 
tugal, where he served a short time, and 
subsequently on the Staff at Malta. He 
was appointed Governor of the garrison of 
Carrickfergus in 1830. He received the 
honour of knighthood May 6, 1820, and 
was nominated a Knight Commander of 
the Hanoverian Guelphic order in 1831. 





Masor-Gen. Sir J. Bryant. 

June 10. At Grove Lodge, Richmond, 
Major-General Sir Jeremiah Bryant, Knt. 
and C.B., of the Bengal army, and a Di- 
rector of the East India Company. 

He was appointed to the Company's 
service in 1798, and attained the rank of 
Lieutenant 29 May 1800. His: earliest 
campaign was in Oude. He afterwards 
served in the Mahratta war, in the force 
which, under Colonel Powell, entered and 
subdued Bundelkund. At the battle of 
Deeg, 13th Nov. 1804, he lost his right 
arm. In 1811 he became Captain, and 
in March 1815 was appointed acting 
Town and Fort Major of Fort William. 
In the following year he was nominated 
Second Assistant-Secretary of the Mili- 
tary Board, and First Assistant in the 
department of Accounts. In 1817, he 
was appointed Judge-Advocate-general, 
and he served in the Deccan war as Ma- 
jor and Judge-Advocate-general of the 
Grand Army, He was deputed to Eng- 
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land in the public service, in 1822, and 
while at home (in July 1823) succeeded 
to the rank of Major. In Nov. 1824, he 
was directed to return to his duty as 
Judge-Advocate-General. 

In 1826 he served at the siege and 
storm of Bhurtpore. On the 16th Sept. 
1829, he received the honour of knight- 
hood, which honour was rather a disap- 
pointment to him than otherwise, as he 
had repeatedly been recommended for the 
Order of the Bath, to which he felt that 
his services entitled him. This desired 
and merited distinction (in the third class) 
he subsequently attained. On the 18th 
June 1831 he attained the rank of Colonel; 
and on the 27th June 1835 was appointed 
to the command of the 14th Bengal Native 
Infantry. On the 26th Feb. 1841, he was 
elected a Director of the East India Com- 
pany. 





Masor-Gen. ELRInGTON. 

Aug. 2. In London, having recently 
arrived from Malta, Major-General 
Richard Goodall Elrington, C.B. late of 
the 47th regiment. 

This gallant officer’s commissions were 
dated, Ensign, Dec. 4, 1790, Lieutenant, 
Feb. 19, 1794; Captain, June 1, 1795; 
Major, April 25, 1808; Lieut.-Colonel, 
June 4, 1813; Colonel, June 22, 1830; 
and Major-General, Nov. 23, 1841. For 
some years he commanded the 47th Foot 
with great honour to himself and satisfac- 
tion to the regiment. Few officers have seen 
harder service. He was engaged in the 
arduous campaigns in Holland from 1793 
to Feb. 1795, including the attack on 
Famars and the siege of Valenciennes ; 
was in the Carribean war of 1795 and 
1796 ; at the siege and storming of Monte 
Video, and the attack on Buenos Ayres ; 
and assisted in the attack on and capture 
of Mas-el-Kimah, in the Persian Gulf, in 
1809. He commanded a field force at the 
reduction of Palampore, Deesa, Kirjah, 
and Virampore, in 1817, and a brigade 
during the Pindaree war ; commanded a 
brigade up the Persian Gulf in 1819 ; also, 
from Dec. 1824, throughout the Burmese 
war. He was shot through the body be- 
fore Dunkirk in Sept. 1793, and through 
the thigh at the Island of St. Vincent in 
July 1796. 





ApMIRAL Pace. 
_ Oct. 3. At Ipswich, aged 80, Benjamin 
William Page, esq. the junior Admiral of 
the Blue. 

He was born in the same town. He 
entered the Navy in Nov. 1778 with Rear- 
Admiral Sir Edward Hughes, K.C.B. a 
personal friend of his father, and was a 
Midshipman on board the Superb in the 


actions with Monsieur de Suffrein in the 
East Indies, in which he was twice wounded 
by the side of his patron. He was ap- 
pointed acting Lieutenant in Dec. 1782 to 
the Exeter, 64, at Bombay, and came to 
England with the Admiral, and was paid 
off in 1785. Lord Howe confirmed him 
a Lieutenant Nov. 20, 1784, and appointed 
him to the Astrea, 32, Capt. Rainier, for 
the Jamaica station. He returned in 1790, 
and, with all hands and officers, was ap- 
pointed to the Monarch, 74. In December 
Lieut. Page was sent in the Minerva, 38, 
with Capt. R. M. Sutton, to India, and 
on joining Commodore Cornwallis, the 
flag-ship, the Crown, 64, paid off at Ports- 
mouth in 1792; and in Jan. 1793 ap- 
pointed first Lieutenant of the Suffolk, 
74, at the request of Capt. Rainier. On 
the 7th of June, having been on a cruise 
off Cherbourg and the French coast, the 
Suffolk safely passed through the Needles 
passage to Spithead, being the first seventy- 
four ever taken through the Needles. 
She continued a favourite ship with Lord 
Howe till the latter part of May, 1794, 
when Commodore Rainier was sent with 
her and others to escort a large convoy to 
India ; and as acting Captain Lieut. Page 
was paid the batta, and after the capture 
of Negapatam and Trincomalee was con- 
firmed by the Admiralty as a Commander 
to the Hobart, of 18 guns, Sept. 12, 1795 ; 
and having convoyed the Bombay China 
ships to their home from China, was made 
Post Captain into the Orpheus, 32, 1796, 
on Captain Henry Newcomb’s demise, 
and received 500 guineas for his care of 
the convoy through the Admiral officially. 
In 1798 and 1799 Captain Page was com- 
pelled by bad health to return to England. 

In Jan. 1800 Earl Spencer appointed 
him to the Inflexible, 64, armed en fiute, 
and sent him with sealed orders, and 14 
more such ships, to take General Pigot 
and 5000 troops to Gibraltar and Minorca, 
which they did safely and rapidly, and 
joined at the blockade and capture of 
General Massena, at Genoa; and the In- 
flexible carried about 600 French troops 
from thence to Antibes, and a convoy from 
Minorca, Gibraltar, and Lisbon, to Eng- 
land. Earl Spencer again sent Captain 
Page with sealed orders to Adm. Lord 
Keith, who put part of the 42d Highlanders 
on board the Inflexible, whence they were 
landed in Egypt by her boats, March 8, 
1801, and that ship was sent to Rhodes, 
&c. with dispatches for England, and re- 
turned to the blockade of Alexandria with 
Adm. Sir Richard Bickerton and the 
squadron. On the surrender of Cairo 
Captain Page was sent to take the 13,556 
French troops and followers from Egypt 
to France. He embarked nearly 600 
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French artillerymen, and 12 of their guns, 
ammunition, &c. on board the Inflexible, 
and all the others in ships put under his 
orders, for Marseilles, and landed them 
there. He returned to Malta, and thence 
took General Coote and the 3d Guards to 
Gibraltar and Spithead, and was paid off 
in March 1802. 

He was soon after appointed to the 
Caroline, 36, for the Irish station. From 
Cork he was sent with sealed orders in 
May, 1803, to the East Indies, and ar- 
rived there in 104 days, taking some 
French and Dutch vessels, and sending 
the latter to apprise the Governor of St. 
Helena of the renewal of the war in 
Europe, which enabled him to keep our 
ships there, for convoy, and to detain some 
Dutch yessels. Admiral Rainier having 
gone in quest of Admiral Lanois and the 
French squadron, which had recently 
sailed from Pondicherry, and Captain 
Bathurst, in the Terpsichore, with a few 
small ships, being left to protect the Bay 
of Bengal and that side of India, Captain 
Page assumed that command, escorted the 
Company’s ships for Europe in safety, 
and luckily captured the General de Caen, 
of 26 guns and 200 men, and Les Trés 
Unis, of 18 guns and 140 men, privateers, 
from Bordeaux, before they done any 
mischief; he then took a large convoy of 
Bombay and European ships to China, 
and back to India, in safety, in 1804. 
The merchants of Bengal and of Madras 
each gave Captain Page 500 guineas for 
his exertions and success. The admiral 
appointed him to his flag-ship, the Tri- 
dent, and he brought the present Duke of 
Wellington to England. In March, 1805, 
they took a convoy to St. Helena, leaving 
Admiral Sir Edward Pellew in command 
of the squadron in India, which Admiral 
Rainier had held 11 years. From Saint 
Helena the convoy was 44 sail, the same 
number as was taken out in 1794, and 
having seen them all safe into the Downs, 
Sept. 1805, Capt. Page paid off the Trident 
at Chatham, and received 500 guineas, with 
official thanks, from the Court of Directors, 
through the admiral, for the care of con- 
voys. Lord Mulgrave appointed Captain 
Page to the Sea Fencibles at Harwich ; 
and on their being disbanded Lord Mel- 
ville appointed him to the Puissant, 74, 
at Spithead, where he had, with the 
other duties of the port, to sit upon 167 
courts-martial, to go weekly to superin- 
tend invaliding men from Haslar Hos- 
pital, examine candidates for lieutenancies, 
and the proper management of the prison. 
ships in Porchester Lake, &c. In Oct. 
1815, the Puissant was paid off, and in 
1819 Captain Page was promoted to flag 
rank ; he was made a Vice-Admiral in 





July, 1830, and Admiral, Nov, 23, 
1841. ; 

As Ipswich was the place of his birth, 
he also made it the place in which, after 
active services for his country, he spent 
the declining years of his life. He lived 
much respected in the town, and has left 
to the corporation a valuable series of 
marine paintings, &c. which have long 
adorned the Town Hall. They were origi- 
nally executed for his patron Vice-Adm. 
Hughes, and were purchased by Admiral 
Page. His portrait, painted by Robert 
Hannah, esq. was also presented to the 
corporation, 

Grorce Lucy, Esa. 

July 7. At Charlecote Park, Warwick- 
shire, after a long and severe illness, aged 
56, George Lucy, esq. 

Mr. Lucy was the elder son of the Rev. 
John Hammond, who assumed the name 
of Lucy in 1787, by Maria, daughter of 
John Lane, esq. of Bentley hall, Stafford- 
shire. His father was son of the Rev. 
John Hammond, by Lucy,. daughter of 
Sir Foulk Lucy, fourth son of Sir Thomas 
Lucy, of Charlecote, M.P. for Warwick- 
shire, who died in 1640, and who was 
grandson of the Sir Thomas Lucy immor- 
talized by his connection with the history 
of Shakspere. 

Mr. Lucy succeeded to Charlecote on 
the death of his father in 1823. He had 
previously been elected to Parliament for 
the borough of Fowey, at the general 
election of 1820, after a severe contest 
with Lord Valletort, now Earl of Mount 
Edgcumbe. In Parliament he invariably 
voted with the Tory party. He filled the 
office of high sheriff for Warwickshire in 
the year 1831. 

Mr. Lucy ‘“ was in the commission of 
the peace for many years; he formerly 
held a Captaincy in the Warwickshire 
Militia, and afterwards was a cornet in the’ 
regiment of Yeomanry Cavalry, a rank 
which he held up to the time of his death, 
having repeatedly declined promotion to 
a higher grade. In these various ca- 
pacities he discharged his duties with ex- 
emplary punctuality and fidelity. In pri- 
vate life, he bore acharacter of unblemished 
honour ; and dispensed his charities to the 
poor and his hospitalities to his friends 
with no sparing hand—in a word, with 
the spirit of a gentleman of the olden time. 
During the last few years, Mr. Lucy mixed 
but little in the transactions of public life, 
preferring, it would seem, the far dearer 
pleasures of his own domestic circle ; and 
principally devoted himself in his retire- 
ment to the renovation and embellishment 
of his fine ancestral hall. The pictorial 
gems which decorate its walls, and the 
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various articles of vertu which fill its 
chambers, bespeak the deceased to have 
been a man of polished mind and refined 
taste.”’—(Warwickshire Standard.) 

Mr. Lucy felt an honourable pride in 
maintaining the fine Elizabethan mansion 
of Charlecote in even more than its 
pristine beauty ; and had expended large 
sums in its repairs and decoration. A 
description of the Stained Glass there, as 
repaired and increased by Mr. Willement, 
was published in 1837 in the Collectanea 
Topographica et Genealogica, vol. IV. 

Mr. Lucy married, Dec. 2, 1823, Mary- 
Elisabeth, daughter of Sir John Williams, 
Bart. of Bodelwyddan, co. Flint, and by 
that lady, who survives him, he had issue 
two sons and two daughters: 1. William- 
Foulk, born in 1824; 2. Mary-Emily ; 
3. Caroline ; and 4. Henry-Spencer. 





Witi1aM Penn, Esa. 

Sept. 17. In Nelson-square, South- 
wark, in his 70th year, William Penn, esq. 

Mr. Penn was the younger of the two 
sons of Richard Penn, esq. M.P. for Lan- 
caster, (younger brother of Thomas Penn, 
esq. of Stoke Pogeis,) by Hannah, daugh- 
ter of Richard Lardner, M.D. His bro- 
ther Mr. Richard Penn, who is still living, 
was formerly a clerk in the Colonial Office. 

Mr. William Penn was a member of St. 
John’s college, Cambridge, and was well 
known to all contemporary with him, but 
left the university without taking a degree. 
He was a short time a Captain in the 
Surrey militia, commanded by his friend 
the Hon. Thomas Onslow (the late Earl 
of Onslow). Extravagance and heedless- 
ness brought him into debt, and he passed 
so much of his time within certain con- 
fines in Southwark, that he afterwards, 
when free from such restraint, declined 
to quit that neighbourhood, and ended 
his days there. He was a kind, good- 
hearted man, and according to a common 
remark might truly be said—to have been 
an énemy to no one but himself. More 
than this, he was a man of transcendent 
abilities, an excellent classical scholar, 
and possessed of ‘a wonderful memory, 
which he displayed by an extraordinary 
power of quotation in conversation. His 
talents, however, were rendered unavail- 
able, from a recklessness and indifference 
to his position in society, and a turn for 
conviviality, which was towards the end of 
the last century very much in fashion. 
When he chose, he could transfix the 
minds of those he associated with by the 
depth of his research and splendid talents. 

fe have heard it asserted, that after a 
midnight excess, and being completely 
Oppressed with wine, instead of retiring 
to rest, he would wrap a wet napkin round 
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his head, and write a powerfal paper for 
the Anti-Jacobin. e mixed with the 
highest ranks in society, and was courted 
in every company; and it was of him 
George the Fourth (then Prince of Wales) 
said, ‘‘ he was a Pen often cu¢ (drunk, a 
term now obsolete, as well as the custom 
in a great degree,) but never mended.” 
Had he improved the opportunities which 
came in his way towards the end of last 
century and beginning of this, there was 
probably no elevation attainable which he 
might not have reached. 

Among his favourite studies was genea- 
logy, and on this and other topics, in- 
cluding occasional poetical compositions,* 
he formerly was an occasional correspon- 
dent of Mr. Urban, generally under the 
signature of Toe Rayan or VANEPLYSIA 
(an anagram of Pensylvania).t 

Pursuant to his own desire, the remains 
of Mr. Penn were deposited in the church 
of St. Mary Redcliffe, Bristol, by those 
of his illustrious ancestor Admiral Sir 
William Penn (the father of the founder 





* See particularly in Feb. 1818, p. 122, 
a reply to Lord Byron’s stanzas on the 
Lake of Geneva. 

+ The following letter (unpublished at 
the time) is a characteristic specimen :— 

‘Mr, URBAN, July 2, 1823. 

Among the eminent natives of Somer- 
setshire, as recorded in your last num- 
ber, you have omitted Admiral Sir William 
Penn, who was born as well as buried at 
Bristol. Deem me not too quaint when 
I confess that a trinoda necessitas actuates 
me whilst I solicit you to rectify this omis- 
sion in the next number of your valuable 
(and to me peculiarly interesting) pub- 
lication: Ist, Because I feel anxious that 
the favourite repository of my favourite 
pursuits should remain (as a xrnya es aet) 
a full as well as an unerring record of the 
great men of our country and their glo- 
rious deeds ; 2ndly, Because I think that 
in times like these the public attention 
cannot be too forcibly or repeatedly drawn 
towards the ancient representatives of his- 
torical families (‘‘ familles historiques,’’ 
see Madame de Stael), eclipsed by the 
sons of modern luck, turbulence, or opu- 
lence; and, 3dly (I will candidly own not 
least), because a strong personal interest, 
in this instance, is felt by, 

Mr. Urban, 
Your sincere friend and well-wisher, 
Tue Rasau or VANEPLYSIA.” 


(To this lettera reply was privately given, 
that the nativity of Sir William Penn at 
Bristol had been noticed in the Compen- 
dium of County History for the County 
of Gloucester.) 
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of Pensylvania,) who was born in that 
city in 1621, and whose body, though he 
died at Wanstead in Essex, was carried to 
Bristol for interment. 

Mr. Justice Story. 

Sept. 10. At Boston, United States, 
aged 66, Joseph Story, LL.D., Judge of 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 

He was the senior judge of the highest 
court of the country, an active professor 
of law, and a fellow in the corporation of 
Harvard University. He was in himself 
a whole triumvirate; and these three dis- 
tinguished posts, now vacant, will be 
filled in all probability each by a distinct 
successor. His written judgments on his 
own circuit, and his various commentaries, 
occupy 27 volumes, while his judgments 
in the Supreme Court of the United 
States form an important portion of no 
less than 34 volumes more. Called upon 
to administer all the different branches of 
law, which are kept separate in England, 
he showed a perfect mastery of all,— 
whether in the ancient and subtle learn- 
ing of real law, in the criminal law, in the 
niceties of special pleading, in the more 
refined doctrines of contracts, in the more 
rational systems of the commercial and 
maritime law, in the peculiar and interest- 
ing principles and practice of Courts of 
Admiralty and Prize, in the immense 
range of Chancery, in the modern but 
most important jurisdiction over patents, 
or in that most exalted ‘region, the great 
themes of public and constitutional law. 
There are judgments by him in each of 
these branches which will not yield in 
value to those of any other judge in Eng- 
land or the United States, even though 
his studies and duties may have been di- 
rected to only one particular department. 

His judgments are remarkable for their 
exhaustive treatment of the subjects to 
which they relate. There is in them a 
clearness which flings over the subject a 
perfect day, a severe logic, which, by its 
closeness and precision, makes us feel the 
truth of the saying of Leibnitz, that 
nothing approaches so near the certainty 
of geometry as the reasoning of the law; 
a careful attention to the discussions at the 
bar, that the court may not appear to 
neglect any of the considerations urged ; 
and a copious and persuasive eloquence 
which gilds the whole. The reports show 
a larger number of judicial opinions from 
Mr. Justice Story, which posterity will 
not willingly let die, than from any other 
judge in the history of English and 
American law. 

In the history of the English bench 
there are but two names with combined 
eminence as a judge and as an author,— 
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Coke and Hale ; unless, indeed, the orders 
in Chancery from the Verulamian pen 
should entitle Lord Bacon to this distinc- 
tion, and the judgments of Lord Brougham 
should vindicate the same for him. Black- 
stone’s character &s a judge is lost in the 
fame of the Commentaries. To Mr. 
Justice Story belongs this double glory. 
Early in life he compiled an important 
professional work ; but it was only at a 
comparatively recent period, after his 
mind had been disciplined by the labours 
of the bench, that he prepared those elabo- 
rate commentaries which have made his 
name a familiar word in foreign countries. 
Those who knew him best observed the 
lively interest which he took in this ex- 
tension of his well-earned renown, and 
well he might ; for the voice of distant 
foreign nations seems to come as from a 
living posterity. His works have been 
reviewed with praise in the journals of 
England, Scotland, Ireland, France, and 
Germany. They have been cited as au- 
thorities in all the Courts of Westminster 
Hall; and one of the ablest and most 
learned lawyers of the age,—Lord Camp- 
bell, in the course of a debate in the 
House of Lords, characterised their author 
as ‘‘ the first of living writers on the law.” 

As a teacher of law he had the faculty, 
which is rare as it is exquisite, of interest- 
ing the young and winning their affections. 
In his lectures and other forms of instruc- 
tion he was prodigal of explanation and 
illustration ; his manner, according to the 
classical image of Zeno, was like the open 
palm ; never like the closed hand. His 
learning was always overflowing as from 
the horn of abundance. He was earnest 
and unrelaxing in his efforts, patient and 
gentle, while he listened with inspiring 
attention to all that the pupil said. Like 
Chaucer’s Clerk, 


“¢ And gladly wolde he lerne, and gladly 
teche.”’ 


Above all, he was a living example of 
love for the law,—supposed by many to be 
unloveable and repulsive,—which seemed 
to burn brighter under the snows of ad- 
vancing years; and such an example could 
not fail to touch with magnetic power the 
hearts of the young. 

The fame of the jurist is enhanced by 
the various attainments which were su- 
perinduced upon his learning in the law. 
His miscellaneous writings show a thought- 
ful mind, imbued with elegant literature, 
glowing with kindly sentiments, com- 
manding a style of rich and varied elo- 
quence. In early life he yielded to the 
fascinations of the poetic muse. In con- 
versation he dwelt with warmth upon all 
the topics which interest man; not only 
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upon law, but upon literature, upon his- 
tory, upon the characters of men, upon 
the affairs of every day ; above all, upon 
the great duties of life, the relations of 
men to each other, to their country, to 
God. 

(Abridged from an elaborate eulogy on 
the deceased published in the Boston Daily 
Advertiser, and which will be found at 
greater length in the Times of Oct. 9.) 





Mr. Serseant ATCHERLEY. 

July 6. At his town residence, 52, 
Bedford Square, in his 63rd year, David 
Francis Atcherley, esq. F.R.S., F.S.A., 
Serjeant at Law, with a patent of prece- 
dence, (almost the oldest of that body,) At- 
torney-General of the Palatinate counties 
of Lancaster and Durham, &c. 

Mr. Atcherley was born at Chester 13th 
June 1783, and was the only son of David 
Francis Jones, esq. of that city, an 
eminent practitioner of the law there, 
who was also a Deputy Lieutenant of the 
county of Flint, and Deputy Baron of the 
county palatine of Chester. His paternal 
family was, as the name implies, of Welsh 
extraction, and its earlier members were 
seated for several generations at Cymman, 
in the county of Flint, which estate still 
remains in the hands of the family. Mr. 
Jones married, in July 1782, Jane, 
daughter of Richard Atcherley, esq. of 
Marton Hall, in the county of Salop, and 
died 11th December, 1828, leaving issue 
an only child, the late Serjeant Atcherley, 
who assumed the surname of Atcherley in 
lieu of his patronymic by letters patent 
2ist March, 1834, upon the death of and 
in compliance with the testamentary in- 
junction of his maternal uncle, Richard 
Atcherley, esq. of Marton. This eminent 
lawyer received his early education at the 
King’s school in Chester, under the care 
of the Rev. Thomas Bancroft, afterwards 
Vicar of Bolton, and thence proceeded to 
the grammar schools of Ludlow and Os- 
westry, at which latter seminary he con- 
tinued some years under the tutorship of 
Dr. Donne. He did not pursue his 
studies at either of the universities, but 
having determined to adopt the legal pro- 
fession he became a member of Lincoln’s 
Inn early in the present century, and 
under the advice of his friends was placed 
as a pupil in the chambers of Mr. Chitty, 
the eminent pleader, with whom he re- 
mained until the middle of the year 1807. 
Like many other youthful disciples of 
Coke, he did not confine his researches, 
however, wholly to matters of legal lore, 
for during the early part of his career he 
distinguished himself by various successful 
moral and literary essays, which appeared 
in several of the publications of the day 

Gent, Mac. Vou, XXIV. 
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under the signature of Cestriensis. Ac- 
cording to the accustomed routine of the 
profession he practised a few years as a 
special pleader, until at length, the full 
period of his terms having been duly kept, 
on the 5th July, 1810, he was called to 
the bar. He made choice of the Northern 
circuit, and, from the opening which his 
local connection afforded him, his name 
soon became familiar with the public. 

He had devoted his attention from a 
very early period particularly to the study 
of the criminal code, and the extensive 
and accurate knowledge which he pos- 
sessed of that branch of our jurisprudence 
soon introduced him to a very important 
and considerable share of the business on 
the circuit. His views on the subject of 
the criminal laws were brought on several 
occasions under the notice of the govern- 
ment, and many suggestions which origi- 
nated with him have since been carried 
out in the reform of those laws. He was 
the first, for instance, to suggest to Mr. 
Perceval, when premier, the alteration 
which has, however, only recently been 
effected, namely, of allowing prisoners 
counsel; and many other changes in the 
criminal laws which have since been made, 
although retarded in their execution by 
the untimely death of Mr. Perceval, may 
nevertheless be said originally to have 
emanated from him. 

In 1814 Mr. Atcherley was elected Re- 
corder of his native city, on the resignation 
of Mr. Leycester, King’s Counsel, after- 
wards Chief Justice of the North Wales 
circuit ; and a few years subsequently to 
this period we may note another step ia 
his career by his marriage, which took 
place 20 May, 1817, at St. Andrew’s, 
Holborn, with Miss Topping,* second 
daughter of James Topping, esq. of What- 
croft Hall, Cheshire, also a distinguished 
member of the legal profession—a King’s 
Counsel, &c. In consequence of the in- 
crease in his town practice, and the con- 
sequent inconvenience resulting from his 
absence from London, he felt compelled 
to resign the recordership of Chester, and, 
in 1820 he accordingly vacated that ap- 
pointment, in which he was succeeded by 
Mr. Cottingham, of Lincoln’s Inn, now 
one of the metropolitan police magistrates. 
From this period his practice both in 
London and on the circuit began rapidly 
to increase, and his promotion to a higher 
branch of the profession was no longer a 
matter of speculation but of certainty. 
In 1827 he was advanced to the degree of 
a Serjeant at Law, and, in the course of 


* Sister to the Lady Hartland, wife of 
Thomas second Lord Hartland, and now 
living his widow. 
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afew months, he obtained, next to Sir 
Thomas Wilde, the largest business in the 
Court of Common Pleas. He was shortly 
afterwards honoured with a patent of pre- 
cedence, and in 1835 was appointed At- 
torney-General of the county palatine 
of Durham, as successor to Sir John 
Cross, then elevated to the bench; and 
about the same time also the office of 
Attorney-General of Lancashire was con- 
ferred upon him. The distinguished 
position. which Mr. Atcherley now filled 
in the profession naturally led to an an- 
ticipation at no distant period of his ad- 
vancement to the bench ; and, as a sort of 
earnest of the judicial honours which were 
about to devolve upon him, he was solicited 
by the government, in the year 1842, to 
afford his assistance as an auxiliary judge 
on those circuits where the business was 
found to be too great to be accomplished 
within ordinary dispatch. He accordingly 
went the Norfolk, Western, and Oxford 
circuits in that capacity, and his decisions 
on those occasions, it is but justice to his 
memory to add, gave universal satisfaction. 
His permanant elevation to the bench did 
not, however, follow as was anticipated. 
In the course of the year 1844, a vacancy 
having been occasioned in the Court of 
Common Pleas, by the retirement of Mr. 
Justice Erskine, it was naturally ex- 
pected that Mr. Atcherley would be at 
once advanced to the position of his suc- 
cessor, but, to the infinite surprise not less 
of the profession than the publie, Mr. 
Erle, one of the bitterest political op- 
ponents of the government, received the 
honour of that appointment at their hands, 
for which, no question, in point of legal 
attaintments he was well fitted, but for 
which, assuredly, as well on public as on 
private grounds, Mr. Atcherley presented 
the strongest and most appropriate claims. 
Fortune ever proves, however, fickle in 
the distribution of her favours, and most 
peculiarly so when the bestowal of them 
is dependent on political patronage. 

The deceased gentleman was, as to his 
political sentiments, a strong Tory. He 
never sat, however, in Parliament, though 
he twice contested the representation of 
the city of York, first, at the general 
election in 1837, when the numbers on 
the poll were— 


J.H. Lowther . . . 1461 
Hon. J. C. Dundas . . 12976 
Mr. Serjeant Atcherley . 1180 


and, secondly, in 1841, when he was 
again in a small minority, the numbers 
being— 

J.H. Lowther . . . 1625 

H. Redhead Yorke . . 1552 

Mr. Serjeant Atcherley . 1456 


As already noticed, Mr. Atcherley was 
one of the ablest criminal lawyers of his 
day, and it is not to be wondered at, there- 
fore, that he had the greatest amount of 
that branch of business of any of the 
members of his circuit. He had, how- 
ever, also, it should be added, a very con- 
siderable share of the business on the 
civil side of the court. 

He has left behind him the reputation 
of an acute and able lawyer, and an 
upright and honest man, and his memory 
will be long and deservedly cherished by 
the profession of which he was so honoura- 
ble a member. In private life his loss 
will be severely felt, not only by his 
family, to whom he was endeared by 
every tie of affection, but by a very large 
circle, as well of professional as of per- 
sonal friends, with whom the remembrance 
of his many social and estimable qualities 
will continue to survive. He filled for a 
period of upwards of 25 years the office 
of vice-treasurer of the Sdciety of Ancient 
Britons, and, as a mark of respect to him 
for the zeal and efficiency with which he 
guarded the interests of that body, the 
children belonging to the Welsh School, 
in Gray’s Inn Road, appeared at church 
in full mourning the Sunday following his 
funeral. 

He was in the commission of the peace 
for the counties of Lancaster, Chester, 
Durham, Salop, Denbigh, and Flint, of 
which latter shire he was also a deputy 
lieutenant. He had been suffering from 
ill health for some months, but his illness 
only assumed a fatal tendency a few 
weeks previous to his decease. He has 
left issue a son, David Francis Atcherley, 
born ist July, 1818, and several other 
surviving children. 





BENJAMIN Woop, Esa. M.P. 


Aug. 13. At his seat, Eltham Lodge, 
Kent, in his 59th year, Benjamin Wood, 
esq. M.P. for the borough of Southwark. 

This gentleman was the fourth son of 
Mr. William Wood, a serge maker, of 
Tiverton. His eldest brother was the 
late Sir Matthew Wood, Bart. (of whom a 
memoir appeared in our Obituary for 
Nov. 1843, vol. xx. N. S. p. 541.) 

Mr. Benjamin Wood was educated, as 
also were his brothers, at Blundell’s Free 
Grammar School at Tiverton; and at an 
early age he was received into the count- 
ing-house of his brother Matthew, who 
was then established as a hop merchant 
in Falcon-square. 

His steadiness and application to busi- 
ness became so apparent, that his brother 
sent him to Cornwall to take charge of an 
extensive mining concern in which he was 
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engaged, where Mr. B. Wood remained 
several years. 

In 18.. Mr. Wood returned to Lon- 
don, and became a partner with his bro- 
thers Matthew and Philip in the hop 
trade, in which he took that active part 
which the Alderman’s increasing public 
duties prevented him in a great measure 
from doing. 

In 1815 Mr. Wood married Maria, one 
of the daughters of Admiral Mitchell, of 
the Portuguese navy, who survives him, 
but Mr. Wood has left no issue. 

Being desirous of going into Parlia- 
ment, he became a candidate in 1832 for 
his native town of Tiverton, where he 
stood two contests, unsuccessfully how- 
ever, the result of the first being, for 

John Heathcoat, esq. . 376 
James Kennedy, esq. . 265 
Benjamin Wood, esq. . 55 
Col. Chichester . . . 40 


Again, in May 1833 (Mr. Kennedy 
having declined to defend a petition made 
against his return,) the numbers polled 
were, for 

James Kennedy, esq. . 214 
Benjamin Wood, esq. . 95 


In July 1837 Mr. Wood offered him- 
self as a candidate for the representation 
of the borough of Southwark, with which 
he had been so long connected by busi- 
ness, but he very handsomely withdrew, 
rather than divide the liberal interest, in 
favour of Mr. Daniel Whittle Harvey, 
who was elected; and Mr. Wood, at the 
same general Election, offered himself for 
Hull, together with William Hutt, esq., 
and stood a contest for that town, which, 
however, was unsuccessful, the numbers 
being, for 

William Wilberforce, esq. . 1514 

Sir Walter C. James, Bart. . 1505 

William Hutt, esq.. . . . 1497 

Benjamin Wood, esq. . . . 1430 

This Election gave rise to a petition 
by an elector against the return of Mr. 
Wilberforce and Sir Walter James, a very 
considerable portion of the expense of 
which was borne by Mr. Wood; but the 
result of the scrutiny seated only Mr. 


Hutt in the room of Mr. Wilberforce, the 


amended return, F 
William Hutt, esq. . . . 1498 
Sir Walter C. James, Bart. . 1432 
William Wilberforce, esq. . 1430 
Benjamin Wood, esq. . . . 1430 
In 1840 his ambition of a seat in Par- 
liament was gratified by the electors of 
Southwark, who always entertained a high 
Opinion of his honest, painstaking, and 
straightforward character; for, on the 
appointment of Mr. D. W. Harvey as 
Commissioner of the City Police, Mr, 
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Wood was elected by a large majority 
against John Walter, esq. of the Times 
Newspaper, supported by all the influence 
of the Conservatives, united to a section 
of the Liberal party, who entertained 
strong prejudices against the Poor Law 
Amendment Act, and were aided by the 
unsparing efforts of ‘‘ the leading Journal 
of Europe.”’ 

On this occasion the number of electors 
polled was, for 

Benjamin Wood, esq. . 2059 
John Walter, esq. . . 1535 
Majority 524 

At the general Election in 1841, Mr. 
Wood was returned with Mr. Alderman 
Humphery without opposition. 

In 1839, Mr. Wood took a lease from 
the Commissioners of Woods and Forests 
of Eltham Lodge, with the park surround- 
ing it. This house was built by Sir John 
Shaw, Bart. who was lessee of the manor 
from the Crown in 1663, and was the seat 
of his family for several generations. It 
was afterwards successively occupied by 
Lord Rivers, Mr. Serjeant Wilde and his 
brother, the late Lord Wynford, then Mr. 
Serjeant Best, and by Sir James Knight 
Bruce now Vice-Chancellor ; until, on its 
becoming ruinous, Mr. Wood took it on 
condition of laying out 1,500/. in repairs 
(which in fact cost him a very much larger 
sum), and he has restored the house 
in very excellent taste. In the course of 
the repairs a series of ancient tapestry, 
removed by Sir John Shaw from the Hall 
of Eltham Palace, was discovered lining 
the walls of the gallery, but covered with 
canvas and paper, which Mr. Wood re- 
moved, and the tapestry was cleaned and 
renovated. The subjects are apparently 
from one of the ancient romances; the 
complexion and costume of many of the 
figures are eastern. 

Mr. Wood was a member of the Court 
of the Fishmongers’ Company, and served 
the office of Renter Warden in 1842. 

He was also a magistrate for the coun- 
ties of Surrey and Kent, and in that posi- 
tion, as well as that of a Member of Par. 
liament, his close, unremitting, and busi- 
nesslike attention to the duties devolving 
upon him was very remarkable. 

Mr. Wood's political opinions were 
those of a Radical Reformer. He, how- 
ever, steadily supported the Whig Admi- 
nistration. He seldom spoke in Parlia- 


ment; but when he did, his observations 
were marked by good sense and perfect 
knowledge of his subject. His attention 
to the local interests of his constituents 
was very great; but_he would never un- 
dertake anything without making himself 
completely master of all the details, nor 
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unless he were perfectly satisfied of the 
correctness and justice of what he was 
asked to do. The integrity and consist- 
ency of his parliamentary conduct caused 
him to be highly esteemed, and his loss 
to be greatly regretted by all parties. 
And so satisfied have the Electors of 
Southwark been with his services as their 
representative, that, although his severe 
malady prevented his attendance in Par- 
liament beyond the first few days of the 
session in 1844, they, at the commence- 
ment of the last session presented to him 
an address, very numerously signed, ex- 
pressing their pleasure at the improve- 
ment which had then taken place in his 
health, and their opinion that ‘‘ the then 
state of public affairs was such as did not 
immediately call for his attendance in 
the House.” This mark of the confidence 
and respect of his constituents must have 
been very gratifying to Mr. Wood’s feel- 
ings, and soothed the latest periods of his 
life. The borough of Southwark will 
especially feel his loss, for his contribu- 
tions to its charitable institutions, as well 
as to individual cases of distress, were 
very liberal. 

For several years past Mr. Wood's con- 
stitution has been sinking under the 
effects of disease, produced in a great 
measure by his close application to pri- 
vate and public business. At the com- 
mencement of the session in 1844 he had 
a fit at the Reform Club, which prevented 
his attendance in Parliament during all 
the rest of that and the succeeding ses- 
sions. Since which, alternate attacks of 
partial paralysis and renewed hopes of 
recovery succeeded each other until his 
death. 

Mr. Wood was buried at Cressing, in 
Essex, of which his nephew, the Rey. 
Sir John Wood, Bart., is the present In- 
cumbent. 

By his will, which is dated 18th March, 
1844, he appointed his nephews Wm. Page 
Wood, esq. Q. C. and Western Wood, 
esq. and his nephew Gordon Whitbread, 
esq. of the Chancery Bar, executors, to 
each of whom he bequeathed 1,000/.; and, 
after giving some other legacies and an- 
nuities to several members of his family, 
he gave all the residue of his real and per- 
sonal estate to his widow. The personal 
estate was sworn under 80,0007. 





WituiaM Uvcort, Esa. 

Sept. 23. At Islington, aged 66, Wil- 
liam Upcott, esq. formerly Sub-Librarian 
of the London Institution, 

Mr. Upcott was a native of Oxfordshire, 
was born in 1779, and was the godson of 
Mr. Ozias Humphrey, R.A. the eminent 
portrait painter. He was bred to the 
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business of a bookseller, and was at first 
an assistant of Mr. R. H. Evans, of Pall 
Mall, and subsequently of Mr. Wright, 
of Piccadilly, with whom he continued 
many years, and while there, by his as- 
siduity and quickness, attracted the notice 
of many literary characters, particularly 
of Dean Ireland and William Gifford, 
who continued throughout their lives his 
steady friends. He was appointed Sub- 
Librarian of the London Institution 
shortly after its establishment, on the 23d 
April 1806, at the same that the learned 
Professor Porson was appointed the first 
Principal Librarian. Mr. Porson dying 
in 1808, was succeeded by Mr. Maltby, 
who continued in the situation until after 
Mr. Upcott’s retirement; but Mr. Up- 
cott was during twenty-eight years the 
acting and attentive officer of the esta- 
blishment. He resigned on the 30th May, 
1834. In the preceding year Mr. Upcott 
had been robbed at the institution of the 
whole of his collection of gold and silver 
coins and some other curiosities, to the 
amount of 400/. and upwards, whereupon 
his friends drew up a requisition to the 
board of managers, representing that, 
‘* feeling that such objects of rarity being 
under the roof of our establishment, to- 
gether with his unique series of Auto- 
graphs, conferred on it a degree of respect- 
ability which we are desirous to uphold, 
—we do therefore strongly recommend 
that our Sub-Librarian, Mr. Upcott, be 
remunerated in a suitable manner; he 
having in our opinion faithfully served the 
Institution during a period of more than 
twenty-seven years.’’ This requisition, it 
will be observed, was dictated rather by 
partial friendship than with a due regard 
to the dignity of such an establishment 
as the London Institution: for it was 
going rather too far tc imagine that the 
institution could derive “ respectability ’’ 
from the collections found in the private 
apartments of its Sub-Librarian. How- 
ever, it was signed by 555 Proprietors, 
and the sum of 5002. was in consequence 
voted to Mr. Upcott. But, only a few 
months after, his final resignation took 
place, and the library of the institution 
(by the retirement of Mr. Maltby) was 
placed under the care of Mr. Brayley, 
jun. and Mr. Thomson, as conjoint libra- 
rians, an alteration which we are sure 
that no one who ever visits its halls has 
since regretted. 

On leaving the London Institution, Mr’ 
Upcott removed to an old mansion in the 
Upper Street at Islington, where he re- 
sided for the rest of his life. In 1836 he 
circulated a brief description of his auto- 
graph collections, with the view of recom- 
mending them to the purchase of some 
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public library. It was handsomely print- 
ed in large quarto, and entitled ** Original 
Letters, Manuscripts, and State P 
Collected by William Upeott, Islington. 
Privately printed mpcccxxxvi.” The 
principal features of the collection were 
the papers and correspondence of Henry 
Hyde, second Earl of Clarendon, J. and 
S. Dayrolles, Ralph Thoresby of Leeds, 
and Emanuel da Costa the naturalist. In 
assembling more modern autographs Mr, 
Upcott was indefatigable, and for many 
of those he was indebted to some of the 
most eminent publishers of London, His 
collection (in 1836) comprised thirty-two 
thousand letters, exclusive of manuscripts, 
illustrated with three thousand portraits. 
Some of Mr. Upcott’s principal curiosi- 
ties are engraved in Mr. C. J. Smith’s His- 
torical and Literary Curiosities. Perhaps 
the most valuable part of his stores were 
the miniatures, pictures in oil and crayons, 
drawings and engravings which he in- 
herited from his godfather, Ozias Hum- 
phrey, who bequeathed to him whatever 
he died possessed of ; among other things 
a very extensive correspondence with 
many of the leading men, particularly the 
artists of the day, and hence the founda- 
tion of Mr. Upcott’s taste for autographs, 
and of his collection of them, which never 
has beenand most probably never willbe ri- 
valled. It will be remembered to Mr. Up- 
cott’s credit, that he was the means of pre- 
serving and bringing to light the interest- 
ing Diary of John Evelyn, the author of 
Sylva, at a time when the MSS. of that 
ancient family were threatened with de- 
struction from the attacks of rats on the 
one hand and ¢areless servants on the 
other. The Diary was edited by William 
Bray, esq. F.S.A. Mr. Upcott super- 
intended the second edition, and also 
edited Evelyn’s Miscellaneous Works, in 
a quarto volume, 1825. 

In 1828 the Correspondence of Henry 
Earl of Clarendon, and in 1830 that of 
Ralph Thoresby, were published from 
Mr. Upcott’s collection, the former edited 
by Mr. J. W. Singer, and the latter by 
the Rev. Joseph Hunter. , 

In various ways Mr. Upcott was con- 
stantly engaged in the sale as well as 
purchase of manuscripts, and we believe 
that many of the auctions of Autographs 
that have taken place of late years have 
been fed from his stores. Of the state 
of his collection at the time of his death 
we are at present unable to give any ac- 
count. 

Mr. Upcott was the compiler of a very 
useful book of reference, ‘‘ A bibliogra- 
phical account of the principal Works re- 
lating to English Topography,” published 
in 1818, in three volumes octavo, He 
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made very considerable collections for the 
history of Oxfordshire, his native county. 

Of his portrait, taken by Behnes, a pri- 
vate plate, engraved by Bragg, has been 
many years in circulation among his nu- 
merous friends, by whom his loss will be 
sincerely regretted. 





CLERGY DECEASED. 


Aug. 16. At Little Strickland, West- 
morland, aged 66, the Rev. John Webster, 
incumbent of that chapelry. 

Aug. 22. Aged 82, the Rev. Joshua 
Davies, for upwards of forty years Vicar 
of Llanbyther, Carmarthenshire, and Llan- 
wenog, Cardiganshire, and a Prebendary 
of the collegiate church of Brecon. 

4ug. 25. At Wortley, near Sheffield, 
aged 71, the Ven. Stuart Corbett, D.D.- 
Archdeacon and Canon of York, Rector 
of Kirk Bramwith, and Scrayingham with 
Leppington, Yorkshire, of Ordsall, Notts, 
and Perpetual Curate of Wortley. He was 
the second son of Capt. Andrew Corbett, 
by Lady Augusta Stuart, fourth daughter 
of John third Earl of Bute; and was of 
Merton college, Oxford, M.A. 1800. He 
was presented to the perpetual curacy of 
Wortley by his uncle, the Hon. J. A. 
Stuart Wortley, in 1808; to the rectory 
of Kirk Bramwith by the Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster in 1804; to the 
rectory of Scrayingham by the King in 
1816; was appointed to the archdeaconry 
of York in 1837; presented to the rectory 
of Ordsall by his cousin Lord Wharncliffe 
in 1841; and to the canonry of Strensalls, 
in the cathedral of York, in the same year. 

Aug. 28. At Martock vicarage, Somer- 
setshire, aged 55, the Rev. Robert Oak- 
man, B.A. formerly Curate of St. Peter’s, 
Exeter. 

Aug. 29. At Chichester, aged 74, the 
Rev. George Augusius How, for many 
years Curate and Vicar of Bosham, Sussex. 

Sept. 1. At Torcross, Devonshire, 
aged 69, the Rev. George Baker, Vicar of 
South Brent in that county, to which he 
was instituted in 1810, on his own peti- 
tion as patron. 

At Lincoln, aged 82, the Rev. John 
Knipe, M.A. Rector of St. Michael’s in 
the Mount, in that city, and formerly 
Chaplain to the British Embassy at Ham- 
burgh. He was of Queen’s college, Ox- 
ford, M.A. 1789. 

Sept. 3. Aged 68, the Rev. Gervas 
Holmes, Rector of Copford, Essex. He 
was of Emanuel college, Cambridge, B.A. 
1798, M.A. 1801; and was presented to 
his living in 1810 by Lord Chancellor 
Eldon. 

Sept.4. At Old Town, Naas, aged 60, 
the Very Rey. Thomas John Burgh, Dean 
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of Cloyne. He was formerly a very po- 
pular preacher. He married April 18, 
1811, Lady Anne-Louisa Hely-Hutchin- 
son, eldest dau. of the present Earl of 
Donoughmore. 

Aged 50, the Rev. 7. R. Matthews, 
— Incumbent of Christ’s Church, Bed- 

ord. 

Sept. 5. At Greenwich Hospital, aged 
72, the Rev. David Lloyd, senior Chap- 
lain of that establishment. His widow 
Amelia is since deceased, on the 18th 
Sept. aged 90. 

Sept. 7. At Portswood Lodge, near 
Southampton, aged 76, the Rev. John 
Smith, for many years Incumbent of 
North Houghton, near Stockbridge. 

Sept. 8. At Taghmon, co. Wexford, 
the Rev. Bond Hail, Rector of that place. 

Lately. At Tullybracky rectory, co. 
Limerick, the Rev. John Fitzgerald, 
Rector of that parish; son of the Rev. 
Dr. Fitzgerald, formerly Vice-Provost of 
Trinity college, Dublin. He greatly dis- 
tinguished himself in early life, when at 
that university. 

The Rev. William Philip, of Cape 
Town, a missionary of the London Mis- 
sionary Society ; son of Dr. Philip. He 
was drowned with his nephew, a son of 
Mr. Fairbairn, proprietor of the South 
African Advertiser ; and has left a widow 
and two infant children. 

At Holtby, Yorkshire, the Rev. Robert 
Warburton, Rector of that parish, to 
which he was presented in 1799. Itisin 
the patronage of Lord Faversham. 

Sept. 12. Aged 84, the Rev. John 
Ward, for fifty-one years Rector of Stoke 
Ash, Suffolk, and a magistrate of that 
county. He was of St. John’s college, 
Cambridge, B.A. 1785, M.A. 1790, and 
was instituted to his living, which was in 
his own patronage, in 1794. 

Sept. 15. At Plympton, Devonshire, 
aged 68, the Rev. John Arscott, Perpetual 
Curate of Plympton Maurice, and Vicar of 
Mevagissey, Cornwall. To the former he 
was presented by the Dean and Chapter of 
Windsor in 1801, and to the latter in 1824 
by Lord Mount Edgcumbe. 

Sept. 16. At Waltham Holy Cross, 
aged 78, the Rev. James Hargreaves, 
Vicar of West Tilbury, Essex, to which 
he was presented by the Queen in 1842. 
He was for twenty years the honorary 
Secretary of the Society for the Promotion 
of Permanent and Universal Peace. He 
has left his freehold at Cherry Clough, in 
Yorkshire, together with all his other 
estates, to his wife for life, and at her de- 
cease to his niece Mary Hargreaves abso- 
lutely. His executors are George Gould, 
of Loughton, Essex, and Henry Kelsall, 
of Rochdale, Lancashire, 


Aged 25, the Rev. Thomas Pantin, 
M.A. Tesdale Master of the Grammar 
School, Abingdon. 

Aged 80, the Rev. Reginald Sharpe, 
late incumbent of Coppe, Lancashire, to 
which he was instituted in 1804. 

Sept. 18. At Bideford, North Devon, 
aged 49, the Rev. Francis Richard Begbie, 
M.A. Vicar of Diseworth, Leicestershire. 
He was formerly Fellow of Pembroke col- 
lege, Cambridge, on the Middlesex foun- 
dation, and was presented to Diseworth in 
183-. He married March 26, 1838, Eli- 
zabeth-Jane, youngest daughter of Vice- 
Adm. H. R. Glynn, of Bideford. 

Sept. 19. At Elkstone rectory, Glou- 
cestershire, the Rev. Thomas Hooper, 
M.A. formerly of Queen’s college, Cam- 
bridge. 

Sept. 22, At Hampstead, Middlesex, 
aged 62, the Rev. James Tobias Cook, 
Vicar of St. Andrew’s Whittlesey, in the 
Isle of Ely. He was formerly Fellow of 
St. John’s college, Cambridge, where he 
graduated B.A. 1807, as third Wrangler, 
M.A. 1810; and was presented to his 
living by Lord Chancellor Eldon in 1815. 

At North Curry, Somersetshire, the 
Rev. W. K. Coker, Vicar of that parish, 
to which he was presented in 1820 by the 
Dean and Chapter of Wells. 

Sept. 23. At East Malling, Kent, 
aged 72, the Rev. Samuel Francis God- 
mond, Vicar of that parish. He was of 
University college, Oxford, M.A. 1800, 
and was presented to East Malling in 
1805 by Sir John Twysden, Bart. 

Sept. 29. At Bayswater, aged 31, the 
Rev. Thomas Gibbons Walsh, Incumbent 
of Feniscowles, Blackburn, Lancashire. 

Sept. 30. At Dawlish, aged 80, the 
Rev. John David Perkins, D.D. Vicar of 
that parish, Rector of Mamhead, and 
Rector of St. Lawrence, Exeter. He was 
of St. Mary hall, Oxford, M.A. 1792, B. 
and D.D. 1808 ; and was presented to all 
his livings in 1809; to Dawlish by the 
Dean and Chapter of Exeter, and to St. 
— Exeter, by the Lord Chancel- 

or. 

Oct.2. At Ellesmere, Shropshire, aged 
59, the Rev. Thomas Turner, formerly of 
Trinity college, Cambridge, B.D. 1823. 

Oct. 3. At Belfast, aged 70, the Rev. 
Charles Oulton, Vicar of Kilmore, in the 
diocese of Down. 

Oct. 5. At Verdant Hill, Ireland, the 
Rev. Joseph Henry Townsend. 

Oct. 6. At Henbury, Gloucestershire, 
aged 56, the Rev. Walker Gray, for nearly 
thirty years Curate and Lecturer of that 
parish. He was of St. John’s college, 
Cambridge, B.A. 1812, M.A. 1815. 

Oct. 8. In Sloane-street, aged 25, the 
Rey, William Headley, late Curate of 
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Hoseleigh, Essex. He was of Corpus 
Christi college, Cambridge, B.A. 1841. 

Oct. 9. At the Grey Friars, Chester, 
aged 92, the Rev. Mascie Domville Tay- 
lov, of Lymm hall, Rector of Moreton 
Corbett, Salop, and of Langton, York- 
shire. He was of Brasenose college, Ox- 
ford, M.A. 1809; was presented to Lang- 
ton in 1818 by Lord Chancellor Eldon ; 
and Moreton Corbett in 1819 by Sir A. 
Corbett, Bart. 

Oct. 11. The Rev. Marmaduke Ter- 
rington, M.A. Rector of Over Worton, 
and Perpetual Curate of Nether Worton, 
Oxfordshire. He was formerly of St. 
Katharine’s hall, Cambridge, B.A. 1222; 
and was presented to Over and Nether 
Worton in 1834 by W. Wilson, esq. 

Oct. 12. In Bridgewater-square, the 
Rev. Robert Lynam, M.A. Curate and 
Lecturer of Cripplegate Without. He 
was educated at Christ’s Hospital, and at 
Trinity college, Cambridge, where he gra- 
duated B.A. 1818, M.A. 1821, and subse- 
quently became one of the classical masters 
at the former institution ; but, resigning 
from ill health, was appointed to the 
curacy of Cripplegate. He has left a wi- 
dow and nine children. 





DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


Aug. 24. Lieut. Dowling, Barrack 
Master in St. James’s Park. 

Aug. 26. Aged 6, Mary-Anne, only 
dau. of Major-Gen. Caulfeild. 

Aug. 27. In Bryanstone-st. aged 88, 
General Campbell Callender. He was 
appointed Lieut. 67th Foot 1777, Major 
in the army 1794, Capt. 67th 1795, 88th 
1799; Lieut.-Colonel in the army 1798, 
Colonel 1808, Major-Gen. 1811, Lieut.- 
General 1821, and General 1838. 

Sept. 3. In Beresford-st. Walworth, 
Caroline-Emma, second dau. of Deputy 
Commissary-gen. Auther. 

Sept.4. Mr. Dimond, of Burlington- 
gardens. 

Sept. 5. At Hamilton-terr. St. John’s- 
wood, aged 73, Mrs. Stedman, of New 
Cavendish-st. Portland-pl. 

Sept.7. Aged 21, Jacob-Hugh, eldest 
we of Jacob Jones, esq. barrister-at- 
aw. 

In London, at an obscure abode, in pe- 
nury and distress, aged 50, Mr. Benson 
Hill, the comedian. He was an harmo- 


nious and artistic actor, a facile writer, and . 


some time editor of the ‘‘ Old Monthly.” 
He was also, at one time, co-editor, with 
Theodore Hook, of ‘“The New Monthly.” 
The last employment Mr. Hill held was at 
the free-list of the Lyceum Theatre. 
Whilst attending to his duties here he 


caught a severe cold, which resulted in 
consumption. He was the author of va- 
rious light works of travel, and social 
novels, still inquired after in circulating 
libraries. 

Sept. 9. In Hawley-road, Kentish- 
town, aged 63, Lieut.-Col. Thomas Gil- 
bert Alder, of the Hon. East India Com- 
pany’s Bengal army. 

Sept. 10. At Southwark, aged 4, John 
Humphrey, posthumous son of the late 
J. Bruce Strachan, esq. 

Sept. 11. In Dover-pl. New Kent- 
road, aged 73, Cecilia, wife of Lieut. Cald- 
well Glassen, of the Royal Marines, and 
only surviving sister of the late Sir George 
Mouat Keith, Bart. Comm. R. N. 

At Hampstead, aged 38, Elizabeth- 
Mellor, wife of S. Bush Toller, esq. of 
Lincoln’s-inn, barrister-at-law. 

Aged 90, Alexander Gray, esq. of Up- 
per Marylebone-st. Fitzroy-sq. 

Sept. 12. In London, aged 68, John 
Wilson, esq. late of Accrington. 

Sept. 13. At Camberwell, Harriett 
Hamond, wife of H. Gregory, esq. only 
dau. of the late John Kimber, esq. of 
Fowey, Cornwall, niece of Vice-Adm. Sir 
Graham Hamond, Bart. and grand-dau. 
of the late Col. Cox, R. Art. 

In Upper Southwick-st. Hyde Park, 
Lucy-Cobham, wife of Dr. John Hennen, 
formerly of Southampton, and youngest 
dau. of the late Thomas Howard Griffith, 
esq. of the island of Barbadoes. 

Sept. 14. In Sussex-sq. aged 29, Sir 
Francis Freeling, Bart., Lieut. R. N. 
(1842). He was grandson of the late 
Sir Francis Freeling, Bart. Secretary to 
the Post Office; and son of the late Sir 
George Henry Freeling, Bart. by Jane, 
daughter of Robert Lang, esq. of Moor 
Park, Surrey. He succeeded his father 
Nov. 30, 1842, and is succeeded by his 
next brother Henry Hill. 

Sept. 15. Aged 43, William-Henry 
Mordaunt, esq. of Sambrook-court, Ba- 
singhall-st. and Lansdowne-terrace, Not- 
ting Hill. 

Aged 67, Mr. James Maze, auctioneer, 
Greenwich. 

In London, Harriet, relict of Henry 
Clark, esq. 84th regt. and youngest dau. 
of the late John Berkenhout, esq. M.D. 

At the residence of her brother-in-law, 
Samuel Ridge, esq. Cavendish-sq. Mrs. 
Ann Ridge, aged 73, formerly of Lewes, 
and eldest dau. of the late Joseph Ridge, 
esq. surgeon of that place. 

Mary, wife of Peter Rolt, esq, of Hyde 
Park-gardens. 

Sept. 18. Aged 65, Hannah, wife of 
Miles Burkitt, esq. of Hackney. 

At Shepherd’s Bush, aged 24, Caroline- 
Elizabeth, second dau. of William Ward, 
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esq. of Wyndham-pl. and formerly M.P. 
for the City of London. 

At Hyde Park-gate South, Kensington 
Gore, aged 68, Robert Forbes, esq. 

Sept. 19. In London, aged 46, John 
Macneill, esq. formerly of Limerick. 

In Marine-pl. Commercial-road, aged 
45, Dr. W. G. Pater. 

At Berkeley-sq. aged 73, John Fre- 
derick Pinney, esq. 

Aged 69, Thomas Greenaway, esq. of 
Bishopsgate-st. Within. 

Accidentally drowned, Mr. Matthew 
Robins, of the Accountant General’s 
Office, Court of Chancery, and Elm 
Grove, Peckham. 

At Greenwich Hospital, aged 90, Ame- 
lia, relict of the Rev. David Lloyd. 

In Maunder-place, Mile-end-road, aged 
62, James Smith, esq. formerly a Capt. 
in the army. He had fallen down stairs, 
late at night, but so far recovered as to 
make his will. He had received a fracture 
of the vertebree of the neck. causing para- 
lysis of the extremities. He was an ec- 
centric character, and it is supposed he 
went to the house at that late hour to 
arrange some of his papers, and thinking 
he heard some person at the door he had 
descended to open it, which caused the 
accident. Verdict, Accidental death. He 
has left nearly 20,000/. amongst his re- 
lations. 

Sept. 20. At Greenwich, Ann-Maria, 
widow of Capt. Edgar, Royal Art. 

Julia-Caroline, youngest dau. of George 
Soanes, esq. 

At Crown Lodge, Hampstead, aged 28, 
John, second son of R. Charnock, esq. 
of the Inner Temple, barrister-at-law. 

At Camden Town, aged 74, Miss Mary 
Abington, sister of the late William Ab- 
ington, esq. of the East India House. 

Sept. 21. At Hornsey, Hannah-Ann, 
wife of John Squire, esq. of Pall Mall 
East. ; 

Sept. 21. In Charles.st. Berkeley-sq. 
John Morley, esq. 

Aged 45, Georgina, wife of H. Raper, 
esq. of Tavistock-pl. 

Sept. 22. At Camberwell, aged 82, 
Louisa-Caroline, relict of the late Pholion 
Dare, esq. of Long Ashton, and only sur- 
viving dau. of the late William Julius, esq. 
of the Mansion Estate, St. Christopher’s. 

At Chiswick, at the house of her brother, 
George Christopher, esq. Caroline, wife 
of Thomas Millard, esq. of Downend, near 
Bristol. 

At Pentonville, aged 48, Margaret-Jane, 
widow of William Cresswell, esq. of the 
East India Company’s Civil Service. 

At South Lambeth, the wife of John 
Poynder, esq. 

In Charlotte-st. Fitzroy-sq. aged 31, 
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Alan, sixth son of the late Dr. Bailey, of 
Hanwick, Essex. 

Sept. 24. Aged 25, John-Henry, only 
son of John Henry Machu, esq. of Oak- 
field Lodge, Lower Tulse-hill. 

In Stanhope-st. Regent’s- park, aged 73, 
Mary, relict of Jeffrey Ludlam, esq. 

Sept. 25. In Baker-st. aged 88, Han- 
nah, relict of Thomas Hunter, esq. (whose 
patronymic was Holmes) of Besley Hall, 
Worcestersh. and some time of Gubbins, 
Hertfordsh. Gentleman of the Privy Cham- 
ber to King George III. and eldest dau. 
of the late William Hornby, esq. of The 
Hook, Southampton, many years Governor 
of Bombay. 

In Pentonville, aged 77, Sarah, widow 
of James Searle, esq. of Saffron Walden. 

At Putney, aged 91, Mrs. Longley, re- 
lict of John Longley, esq. formerly Re- 
corder of Rochester, and mother of the 
Lord Bishop of Ripon. 

Sept. 26. Aged 34, Charlotte, wife of 
Rey. Sanderson Tennant, Blackheath. 

Aged 75, Commander John Norton, 
R.N. of Beauvoir-town, Kingsland. This 
gallant officer was midshipman of the 
Alexander, when captured, after a gallant 
resistance, by a French squadron. He was 
afterwards in the Topaze, and assisted at 
the capture of the French frigate 1’ Elizabet 
in 1796; and when commanding the 
Frisk cutter assisted at the destruction of 
a battery at Pointe d’Eguillon. He was 
made a Lieutenant 1799, and a retired 
Commander in 1840. 

Sept. 27. Aged 41, Edward B. L. 
Shaw, esq. of St. Bartholomew’s Hospi- 
tal 


Sept. 28. In Aldersgate-st. aged 38, 
Mr. Richard Mason Wood, of the firm of 
Wood and Sharwoods, and only son of Mr. 
James Wood, of Islington. 

At the house of her father, in Hyde- 
park-ter. aged 19, Emily-Octavia, dau. of 
the Hon. Charles Ewan Law, M.P. Re- 
corder of London. 

Sept. 29. In Pimlico, Richard Hodges, 
esq. 

Kt Greenwich, aged 71, Elizabeth- 

Eleonora, relict of Capt. Smales, R.N. 
and aunt of Dr. Moore, of the Grove, 
Blackheath, 

Aged 27, Ellen-Frances, wife of George 
Douglas Aubin, esq. of Gower-st. 

In London, Elizabeth-Mary, dau. of 
the late Capt. T. Barrow, of the Hon. 
Company’s Service. 

Sept. 30. At Chelsea, aged 71, George 
de Riemer, esq. 

In Finsbury-circus, aged 22, Mrs. A. 
A. Ralli. 

Oct. 1. At Upper Clapton, Miss Pear- 
son, only surviving sister of the Dean of 
Salisbury. 
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In Upper Berkeley-st. John George 
Richardson, esq. late of Sydney. 

In Eaton-sq. aged 24, Matilda, wife of 
Charles L. Pannel, esq. and only surviving 
dau. of the late Adolphus Meetkerke, esq. 
of Julians, Herts. 

Oct. 2. In Great Russell-st. Blooms- 
bury-sq. aged 65, John Bernard, esq. 
formerly of Manchester. 

Oct. 4. J. W. Lambert, esq. surgeon, 
late of Berners-st. 

Oct. 6. At Carlton Villas, Maida Vale, 
Harriette-Charlotte Suart, dau. of Capt. 
William Goodfellow, of the Bombay Eng. 

At Hackney, aged 74, Peter Ellis, esq. 

Oct. 7. In Cork-st. Burlington-gar- 
dens, aged 79, James Walwyn, esq. eldest 
son of James Walwyn, esq. late of Long- 
worth, co. Hereford, and many years M.P. 
for that city. 

In the Waterloo-road, aged 65, Henry 
Cope, esq. solicitor. 

In Grosvenor. st. West, Pimlico, aged 
76, Mr. John Jackson, the celebrated pu- 
gilist. 

Oct. 9. In the Westminster-rd. in 
consequence of a fire at Hengler’s fire- 
work manufactory, which caused great 
destruction of property, at a great age, 
Madame Hengler. 

Oct. 11. At Walworth, in his 60th 
year, William Dickinson, esq. Comptrol- 
ler-General of Her Majesty’s Customs. 





Berks.—Scpt. 2. At Reading, aged 
84, Mr. Moses Franco, formerly of North 
Circus-buildings, Finsbury-sq. 

Sept. 3. At the parsonage, Stock 
Cross, aged 32, Jane-Frances, wife of the 
Rev. Thomas Pearson. 

Sept. 7. At Reading, aged 54, Thomas 
Cowderoy, esq. 

Sept. 27. At Trunkwell-house, the 
seat of H. Greenway, esq. aged 65, Mary, 
relict of the Rev. Thomas Darke, of 
Kelly, Devon. 

Brprorp.—Oct. 9. At Cople, aged 
41, Lady Agnes, wife of the Rt. Hon. 
George Stevens Byng, M.P. (eldest son 
of Lord Strafford) and dau. of ‘the 
Marquess of Anglesey. She was married 
in 1829, and has left issue three sons and 
three daughters. 

Lately. At Travers College, Windsor, 
aged 64, Lieut. Charles Carter, who suc- 
ceeded Lieut. Jones about four years 
since as Governor of the Naval Knights 
of Windsor. The body was interred in 
the new cemetery, St. George’s Chapel, 
by the side of the late Governor of the 
Military Knights, Capt. Fernyhough. 


Oct. 4. At Reading, aged 80, Peter 


William French, esq. 
Oct. 6. At Speenhamland, aged 34, 
Julia, wife of the Rev. J. A. D. Meakin, 
Gent. Mac. Vou, XXIV. 
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only child of the late John Myers, esq. of 
Millom, Cumberland. 

Bucxs.—Sept. 12. At Langley, aged 
58, Mary, eldest dau. of the late Francis 
Rivers, esq. of Spring-gardens, London. 

Oct.2. At Hughenden-house, aged 72, 
John Norris, esq. 

CAMBRIDGE. — May 7, (on one. day) 
Mr. and Mrs. Plaisance, of Redmoor Fen, 
in the isle of Ely, the husband aged 107, 
the wife 105. They have left one daugh- 
ter, who lived with them, of the age of 84. 

Sept. 12. At Cambridge, aged 70, 
Thomas Edmondes, esq. one of the senior 
Magistrates and Deputy Lieut. of Gla- 
morganshire. 

Sept. 22. At Cambridge, Elizabeth, 
Srd dau. of the late Rev. Dr. Apthorp, 
Prebendary of St. Paul’s. 

Sept. 24. At Upwell, aged 83, Wil- 
liam Lee, esq. a Deputy Lieut. for the 
county of Norfolk, and formerly Major in 
the Norfolk Yeomanry Cavalry. 

CornwaLi.—Sept. 16. At Lydcott, 
in the parish of St. Ive’s, George Cock, esq. 
Justice of the Peace. 

Lately. At Pencarrow, Bodmin, aged 
75, J. B. Carstairs, esq. 

Oct. 4. At Trehaverne-house, Truro, 
aged 81, Arabella, wife of the Rev. T. P. 
Gurney, only dau. of the Rev. John Gur- 
ney, late Vicar of Colan and St. Allen, and 
sister of the Rev. Samuel Gurney, late 
Vicar of St. Erth. 

At the residence of her uncle, Richard 
Blake, Torpoifit, Miss Elizabeth Hardie, 
lately of Mulgrave-pl. Plymouth. 

CumBer_Lanp. — Sept. 14. Aged 19, 
Elizabeth-Fanny, youngest dau. of the 
late John Barwis, esq. of Langrigg Hall. 

Drvon.—Aug. 6. At Exeter, aged 
63, Colonel John Carter, K.H. unattach- 
ed, late of the 79th Foot. He entered the 
84th as Ensign at the Cape of Good Hope 
in 1796; accompanied that regiment to 
the East Indies in 1798; obtained a com- 
pany in 1806, a majority in 1813, and re- 
turned to England in 1816, after twenty 
years’ absence on foreign service. He 
served in the Mahratta campaign, and in 
command of the grenadiers at the taking 
of the Isle of France. He afterwards ex- 
changed to the 72nd, with which he served 
at the Cape. He was appointed Lieut. 
Col. of the Ist Foot in 1827; Colonel in 
the army 1838, and Lieut.-Colonel of the 
79th Foot, 1841. 

Sept. 8. At Stonehouse, aged 87, Mrs. 
Pailby, widow of Thomas Pailby, esq. 

Sept. 10. At Torquay, Catharine- 
Harriet, third dau. of the late Rev. Charles 
Chauncy, M.A. Vicar of St. Paul’s Wal- 
den, Herts. 

Sept. 14. At Thanckes, near Devon- 
port, aged 2], the - Peter Foulkes 
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Lysaght, Lieut. 10th regt. of Inf. 6th son 
of Lord Lisle. 

Sept. 18. At Torquay, aged 82, John 
Lindon, esq. of Cannington. 

Sept. 23. At Paignton, aged 71, John 
Ansley, esq. formerly Lord Mhyor of 
London. He was elected Alderman of 
Bread-street ward in 1800, at the unusu- 
ally early age of 26, was Sheriff of Lon- 
don and Middlesex 1805, and Lord Mayor 
1807; and retired from public life in 
1835. He was many years Vice President 
of the Literary Fund. 

Sept. 28. At Plymstock, aged 79, 
Jane, widow of the Rev. John Dampier, 
of Codford St. Peter, Wilts. 

Lately. At Crediton, aged 70, Amelia, 
wife of Stephen Allen Hogg, esq. late of 
Bath. 

Oct. 2. At Teignmouth, aged 53, 
Thomas Hayley, esq. of the Hon. East 
India Company’s Service. 

Oct. 3. At Mill Pleasant, near Stoke, 
aged 53, Lieut. John Cornish, R. N. 

Aged 77, Edmund Pye, esq. of Exeter. 

Oct. 9. At Torville, Torquay, aged 
85, John Randal Phillips, esq. of the 
island of Barbadoes. 

Duruam.—Sept. 17. At Lintz Green, 
Durham, aged 55, William George Thomas 
Ellison, esq. 

Sept. 23. At Ryton, John Steavon- 
son, esq. of the firm of Messrs. Lambton, 
and Co. bankers, Newcastle. 

Essex.—Sept.4. At Southend, aged 
83, Edward Parsons, esq. 

Sept. 28. Near Rumford, Henry Wal- 
ter, esq. of the Willows, in the parish of 
Windsor ; and formerly of Holyport, near 
Bray. Mr. Walter was an eminent land- 
surveyor, and had been much employed 
in his profession. He published a valua- 
ble plan, on a large scale, of Windsor 
Forest. Also plans of Otmocr, in the 
county of Oxford ; and of Norwood Com- 
mon, Surrey. He was buried at Haver- 
ing, in Essex, in which neighbourhood he 
had in early life spent a considerable por- 
tion of time, when connected in business 
with Messrs. Drivers. Mr. Walter was 
much respected. He was of a literary turn 
of mind, and in his youth was much at- 
tached to poetical composition. He also 
made several antiquarian communications, 
accompanied with drawings, to the pages 
of this miscellany. He was throughout 
life extremely abstemious, never taking 
wine or fermented liquors, and had 
enjoyed good health till within the last few 
years. 

Oct. 5. At West Thurrock, aged 63, 
A. W. Skinner, esq. 

Oct.6. At Harwich, aged 89, Charles 
Clark, esq. late of London. 

Oct. 17. At Wethersfield, Charlotte, 


wife of Thomas White, esq. and only child 
of Sir George Henry Smyth, Bart. of 
Berechurch-hall. 

GrovucestTER.—dug. 25. At Clifton, 
Frances- Pottinger, only child of A. R, 
Hamilton, esq. 

Sept. 2. At Cheltenham, aged 84, 
Pryse Lockhart Gordon, esq. 

At Frenchay, near Bristol, Ann Shute, 
relict of the Rev. George Shute, of South 
Littleton, Worcester. 

Sept. 7. At Cheltenham, aged 61, 
Major-Gen. Philip Le Fevre, of the Ben- 
gal Army. He received his first appoint- 
ment to the service in 1799, attained the 
rank of Colonel 1831, and was appointed 
Colonel of the 24th Bengal infantry in 
1834. 

Sept. 12. At Cheltenham, aged 78, 
Mary, relict of William Fuller, esq. 

Sept. 21. At Wormington Grange, 
aged 50, Samel Gist Gist, esq. 

Lately. At Tetbury, aged 34, Alfred 
John Paul, esq. Comm. R.N. (1841,) 6th 
son of Robt. Clark Paul, esq. of that place. 

Oct. 6. At Stroud, aged 78, Edward 
Humpage, esq. for many years an eminent 
surgeon of that place. 

Hants.—Sept. 21. At Hurstbourne 
Tarrant, aged 79, Anna, relict of the Rev. 
William Easton, Vicar of Hurstbourne 
Priors. 

Lately. At Cowes, aged 42, John 
Hart, esq. solicitor. 

Herts.—Sept. 3. Harriet, youngest 
dau. of S. Betteley, esq. of Waltham 
House, Waltham Cross. 

Sept. 5. Aged 78, Charlotte, relict of 
John Stratton, esq. of Little Berkhamp- 
stead. 

Sept. 18. At Cheshunt, aged 85, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Anne Hatton, daughter of Sir 
Thomas Hatton, Bart. of Longstanton. 

Sept. 19. Elizabeth-Anna, only sur- 
viving dau. of Sir Thomas Hatton, Bart. 
of Long Stanton Halil. 

Sept. 26. Jonathan Wood, esq. of 
The Holt, St. Alban’s. 

Sept. 27. At Chalk Hill, Watford, 
aged 78, Francis Ewer, esq. late of 
Garston Farm. 

Hererorp.— Lately. At Hereford, 
Miss Innes, dau. of Col. Alexander Innes. 

At Yarpole, near Leominster, aged 72, 
Henry Connop, esq. 

At Withington, aged 83, Miss Jones, 
late of Withington Court. 

At Buckenhill, near Bromyard, Eliza- 
beth-Ann, wife of the Rev. Edw. Butler. 

Kent.—Sept. 8. At St. Lawrence, 
Ramsgate, aged 103, Col. Cromwell 
Massey, late of the Hon. East India 
Company's Service. He was in the san- 
guinary battle of Perimbancum, in Mysore, 
on the 10th Sept, 1780, against the forces 
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of Hyder Ally, wher he, with Coi. Baillie, 
Capt. (afterwards Sir David) Baird, and 
about 200 British soldiers, were taken 
prisoners, and were exposed to cruel in- 
dignities and ill-treatment for three years 
and nine months, until Hyder’s death. 

Sept. 10. At Farningham, William 
Hardyman Colyer, esq. 

Sept. 12. At Margate, aged 68, Wil- 
liam Sims, esq. formerly of the East India 
House. 

Sept. 13. At Calverley Lodge, Tun- 
bridge Wells, Lucy, youngest dau. of the 
late John Harman, esq. of Woodford, 
Essex. 

Sept.. 15. At Edell’s Park, Cowden, 
aged 64, Major-Gen. William Woodhouse, 
of the Madras service. He received his 
first appointment in 1798, attained the 
rank of Colonel in 1829, and was ap- 
pointed to the 19th Native Infantry in 
1831. He received from her Majesty the 
local rank of Major-General in the East 
Indies in 1838. 

Sept. 16. At her daughter’s, in Maid- 
stone, aged 89, Mrs. Sarah Cheston, of 
Goudhurst, theoldest woman in the parish, 
and the mother of eighteen children, ten 
of whom survive her. 

Sept. 18. At Milton-on-Thames, aged 
77, John Burt, esq. of East Grinstead. 

Sept. 23. At Sheerness, aged 76, Mr. 
Peter Cullen, Surgeon, of 1793, on the 
retired list. He had a pension of 80/. per 
annum as retired surgeon of convicts. 

Sept. 26. At Herne Bay, aged 43, 
Edward Plummer, esq. of Canterbury. 

Oct. 3. At Woolwich, aged 51, Harry- 
Gough Ord, esq. of Bexley, late Capt. 
Royal Art. fourth son of the late Craven 
Ord, esq. F.R.S. and F.S.A. of Grinstead 
Hall, Essex. 

Oct. 4. At Milton, Gravesend, aged 65, 
George Moore Ellis, late of the 34th Regt. 

LANCASTER.—Sept. 14. At the Wes- 
leyan College, Didsbury, near Manches- 
ter, aged 30, Naomi, wife of the Rev. 
William L. Thornton, and dau. of Richard 
Hopwood, esq. of Plymouth. 

At Manchester, aged 59, Mr. Edward 
Sudlow. His death was caused by an ac- 
cident at Cook’s Amphitheatre. As a 
professional performer on the tenor violin 
he has left no equal in Manchester. 

Sept. 22. At Manchester, aged 65, 
Mary-Ann Dobson, sister of Thomas 
Dobson, esq. Billiter-sq. London. 

Sept. 29. Aged 23, James Henry, son 
of James Beardoe, esq. of Ardwick Green, 
Manchester. 

Letcester.—Sept. 21. At Rothley 
Temple, aged 81, Jean, relict of Thomas 
Babington, esq. M.P. for Leicester. She 
was the dau. of the Rev. John Macaulay, 
M.A. of Cardross, co. Dunbarton; was 
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sister of the Rev. Aulay Macaulay, Vicar 
of Rothley, and of Zachary Macaulay, 
esq. and aunt to the Rt. Hon. T. B. Mac- 
aulay, esq. M.P. Mrs. Babington was 
married in 1787, aud left a widow in 
1837, having had issue a numerous family. 
Sept. 24. At Leicester, aged 29, Ann- 
Sarah, wife of Edward Mockler, esq. 
surgeon of the 15th Hussars. 
Lincotn.—Sept. 11. At Boston, aged 
86, H. Gee, esq. banker. 
Mipp.esex.—Sept. 9. At Hounslow, 
aged 75, Elizabeth, relict of Pitt Cob- 


bett, esq. formerly of Bedford-street, 
Strand. 
Sept. 11. Aged 59, Ann-Maria, eldest 


dau. of the late Robert Jones, esq. for- 
merly of Weir Hall, Edmonton. 

Sept. 13. At Feltham Lodge, near 
Hounslow, by a fall from her horse, aged 
29, Georgiana-Charlotte-Theobald, third 
dau. of the late Major-Gen. Sir Amos 
Norcott, of the Rifle Brigade, and for- 
merly Lieut.-Gov. of Jamaica. 

Sept. 29. At Enfield, aged 62, Helen, 
widow of Joseph Farmer, esq. 

Suddenly, in her apartments at Hamp- 
ton Court Palace, Caroline Georgiana 
Fitzgerald. 

Oct. 2. At Sellor’s Hall, Finchley, 
aged 60, John W. G. Gowring, esq. 

Oct. 3. Aged 85, Mrs. Hodgson, of 
Bromley, widow of Mark Hodgson, esq. 

Norroix.—-Aug. 31. At Lowestoft, 
Mary, wife of James Day, esq. late of 
Catton, and dau. of the late Rev. J. Alder- 
son, of Hevingham. 

Sept. 1. Aged 71, Mary, wife of James 
Buck, esq. Stiffkey. 

Sept. 5. At Gorgate-hall, Ann, wife 
of the Rev. W. Millett. 

Sept. 8. At Yarmouth, aged 72, J. P. 
Smith, esq. M.D. one of the oldest prac- 
titioners in that town. 

Lately. George Harwood, esq. of 
Grimstone, near Lynn. He has left 500/. 
to the Norfolk and Norwich Hospital, 
500/. to the Norwich Asylum forthe Blind, 
and 5002. to the West Norfolk and Lynn 
Hospital, and to the last excellent institu- 
tion he has bequeathed the residue of his 
personal property. 

Oct. 11. At East Dereham, Julia, wife 
of John Ray, esq. and second daughter of 
the Rev. George Bidwell, Rector of Stan- 
ton, Suffolk. 

NorrHAMprTon.—Sept. 18. At Ket~- 
tering, aged 81, Janet, widow of Richard 
Booth, esq. of Glendon Hall. 

Sept. 28. At Cottenstock, near Oundle, 
aged 74, Mrs, Sarah Rickett. 

Oxrorp.—Sept. 7. At Oxford, Eli- 
zabeth, wife of Frederick Barnes, D.D. 
Sub-dean and Canon of Christ Church. 

At the residence of his father, Islip, aged 
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33, Richard Halliwell, esq. F.S.A. of 10, 
Fitzroy-street, and 4, Great Ryder-street, 
St. James’s. “ 

Sept. 16. At Banbury, Katharine, wife 

of Henry Jones, esq. of Stapleton, and 
dau. of the late Sir Henry Russell, 
Bart. 
Sept. 20. At Cowley House, Oxford, 
aged 61, William Tuckwell, esq. an emi- 
nent surgeon. He was a pupil of the ce- 
lebrated Mr. Abernethy, at whose sugges- 
tion he settled in Oxford, nearly 40 years 
since. Few medical men have been more 
successful in their profession, and the poor 
have lost a most valuable though unos- 
tentatious friend. For 30 years he held 
the situation of surgeon to the Radcliffe 
Infirmary, which he resigned in the year 
1836, and was then made honorary sur- 
geon and.governor. Mrs. Tuckwell died 
in the year 1842, leaving a family of nine 
children, all of whom survive their pa- 
rents. 

Sept. 24. At Oxford, aged 27, Char- 
lotte-Anne, wife of the Rev. Henry Wel- 
lesley, Vice-Principal of New-Inn-Hall, 
and Rector of Woodmancote, Sussex. 

Sept. 28. At Wootton, near Wood- 
stock, aged 47, Anne-Dalzell, eldest dau. 
of the late Charles Thomson, esq. Master 
in Chancery. 

Satorp.—Sept. 12. At Shrewsbury, 
Margaret, eldest dau. of the late Edward 
Kinaston, esq. of Ruyton Hall. 

Aged 9, Richard, son of R. G. Jebb, 
esq. The Lythe, Ellesmere. 

Oct. 5. At St. Mary’s Parsonage, 
Bridgnorth, aged 32, Louisa-Sophia, wife 
of the Rev. William Knox Marshall, and 
third dau. of the Rev. Dr. Marsh, Lans- 
downe House, Leamington. 

Somerset.—Sept. 16. At Bath, aged 
74, William Ross, esq. formerly Attorney- 
general of Jamaica. He was called to the 
bar at Lincoln’s Inn, Feb. 11, 1795. 

Sept. 22. Aged 74, Mary, wife of Ro- 
bert Radclyffe, esq. of the Circus, Bath, 
and Foxdenton Hall, Lancashire. 

Sept. 23. At Bathwick-st. Miss Kin- 
neir, dau. of the late Rich Kinneir, esq. 
of Cricklade, Wilts. 

Sept. 26. At Bath, aged 72, Henry 
Mant, esq. 

Sept. 28. At Bath, aged 68, Mr. Jo- 
seph Walsh, formerly a law stationer near 
the Temple, London ; and a liveryman of 
the Stationers’ Company. 

Lately. At Bath, aged 75, Elizabeth, 
wife of the Rev. John Ingram, D.D. Pre- 
sident of Trinity College, Oxford. 

At Frome, aged 50, Thos. Davis Miller, 
esq. 

Gatherine-J ane- Frances, only dau. of J. 
Spurway, esq. R.N. of Royal-cresc. Bath. 
Oct. 4. At Bath, aged 66, Charles 


Snell Kensington, esq. of Worton, De- 
vizes, eldest and only surviving son of the 
late Charles Kensington, esq. of the 
Grove, Blackheath, Kent. 

Oct. 12, At Bath, aged 88, Thomas 
Mortimer Kelsen, esq. formerly of Seven- 
oaks. 

Srarrorp.—Sept. 1. At Tamworth, 
of scarlet fever, Edward Henry, aged 2 
years and 7 months; on the 10th, Frank 
Storr, aged 19 months ; and on the 16th, 
Elizabeth, aged 5 years and a half, chil- 
dren of the Rev. R. C. Savage, Vicar of 
Nuneaton. 

SurroLk.— Sept. 16. At Wickham 
Market, Mary, wife of the Rev. George 
Millers, Minor Canon of the Cathedral 
Church of Ely. 

Sept. 24. Mrs. Charlotte Lundy, aged 
83, only dau. of the late Turner Calvert, 
esq. of Brundish Lodge, and mother of 
Mr. Charles Lundy. 

Surrey.—Sept. 9. At Beulah Lodge, 
near Croydon, aged 43, William-Henry 
Hunt, esq. 8 

Sept. 19. At Walton-on-the- Hill, 
Henry Dowsland, esq. formerly of the 
Stock Exchange. 

Sept. 20. At Richmond Green, Frances, 
dau. of John Ward, esq. 

Sept. 21. At Dorking, aged 46, Mr. 
Robert Best Ede, bookseller and whole- 
sale perfumer. He has left a widow, ason, 
and dau. of tender ages, to deplore his loss. 

Sept. 22. At Dorking, aged 92, Mrs. 
Frazier, relict of the late Doctor Frazier, 
14th Light Horse. 

Sept. 30. Aged 53, Elizabeth-Sarah, 
relict of the late Richard Seal, esq, of 
Brixton. 

Oct.2. At Petersham, aged 53, Capt. 
John Walter Roberts, R.N. He was 
midshipman of the Revenge, and was 
present at the capture of four French 
frigates by part of the squadron of Sir 
Samuel Hood. He was made a Lieutenant 
in 1812, and Commander in 1814, 

Oct. 3. At the house of his father, 
aged 38, Mr. Henry Wix, eldest son of 
Charles Wix, esq. of Battersea Rise. 

Oct. 4. At New Cross, Mary-Ann- 
Charity, wife of George Elliot Browne, 
esq. of Upper Thames-street. 

At Barnes, Catharine, wife of T. Wig- 
gin, esq. late of Harley-st. London. 

Oct.5. At the house of her brother, 
Major Colebrooke, Long Lodge, Merton, 
Elizabeth-Mary, wife of Lieut.-Col. Mac- 
lachlan, of the Royal Art. 

Oct. 6. At Byfeld-house, Barnes, aged 
60, Wm. Mosley Watts, esq. 

Sussex.—Aug. 27. At Brighton, Mrs. 
Haultain, relict of the Rev. Dr. Haultain, 
late Rector of Weybridge, Surrey, and 
Vicar of East Ham, Essex, and niece of 
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Dr. Terrick, formerly Lord Bishop of 
London. 

Sept. 8. At Blackdown Cottage, aged 
76, Martha, relict of Richard Yaldin, esq. 

Sept. 23. At Brighton, Sophia, wife 
of Paul Wilmot, esq. of Welbeck-st. 
Cavendish-sq. and youngest dau. of the late 
Rev. Dr. Willis, Rector of St. George’s, 
Bloomsbury. 

Sept. 26. At Brighton, aged 72, Tho- 
mas Allan, esq. of Frederick’s-place, Old 
Jewry, and of Blackheath. 

Sept. 27. At the residence of Thomas 
Butler, esq. Montpellier-cresc. Brighton, 
Anne, wife of Charles Butler, esq. M.D. 
Abbeyvue, Monkstown, Dublin. 

At Lewisham, aged 60, Capt. Thomas 
Jones, R.N. (1844), on the retired list of 
1830. Hewas made a Lieut. in 1808, 
and when of the Briseis recaptured in her 
boats the British ship Urania, in Pillau 
Roads, under a heavy fire of musketry. 

Sept. 30. At the vicarage, Ticehurst, 
Mrs. Thornton. 

At the residence of her son-in-law, 
Sutton-place, Seaford, aged 68, Ann, relict 
of the late Robert Orby Hoper, of West 
Woodhay House, Berks. 

Oct. 3. At Arundel, aged 70, James 
Lear, esq. 

At Brighton, aged 29, Edward Clarence 
Joyce, esq. of Water-lane, Tower-st. 

Oct. 4. At Lewes, aged 86, John Hoper, 

esq. 
Det. 7. At Brighton, aged 61, Mary, 
relict of John Smith, esq. of Sennicots, 
near Chichester, and formerly of Cumber- 
land-terrace, Regent’s Park. 

Aged 64. At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, 
Jane, wife of the Rev. Philip Le Geyt, 
Vicar of Marden, Kent. 

Warwick.—Sept. 9. At Leamington, 
aged 71, Col. Kaye, of Bath, to which city 
his remains were removed. 

Sept. 16. At Leamington, aged 18, 
Lady Isabella Howard, fifth dau. of the 
Earl of Wicklow. 

Sept. 27. At Abbey Hill, Kenilworth, 
aged 65, Sarah-Pritchett, wife of Joseph 
Gibbs Barker, esq. of the same place. 

Oct. 16. At Gravelly Hill, near Er- 
dington, in his 74th year, Edward Coke 
Wilmot, esq. only surviving son of the 
late Rev. Richard Wilmot, of Derby, 
Vicar of Woolavington-cum-Puriton, So- 
mersetshire. 

Lately. At Rugby, aged 12, Richard, 
youngest son of Richard Burton Phillip- 
son, esq. 

Witts.—Sept. 3. Aged 54, C. J. F. 
Axford, esq. surgeon, Swindon. 

Sept. 15. At Downton, aged 60, Mr. 
John Baily, only son of the late Col. 
Baily, of Redlinch House. 

At Warminster, Fanny, relict of Wash- 
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ington Buckler, esq. of Warminster, and 
dau. of the late George Brutton, esq. 
surgeon, of Ivy Bridge, Devon. 

Sept. 25. At Marlborough, aged 56, 
R. M. Somerset,esq.surgeon ; and 12 hours 
previously, Charlotte-Ann, his wife, aged 
55. 


Worcester.—Sept. 3. At Great Mal- 
vern, Mary, only dau. of the Rev. Ken- 
rich Francis Saunders. 

Lately. At Great Malvern, Susannah, 
relict of Philip Ball, esq. of that place. 

Yorx.—Sept. 9. At Harrogate, aged 
71, James Brougham, esq. of Stobars 
House, Kirkby Stephen, Westmoreland. 

Sept. 11. At Scarborough, aged 72, 
Edward Donner, esq. 

Sept. 13. At West Ayton, near Scar- 

borough, aged 78, Thomas Candler, esq. 
one of Her Majesty’s Justices of the 
Peace for the North Riding. 
* Sept. 21. At Grimsby, aged 79, Mr. 
Samuel Gooseman, for many yeats an 
alderman, &c. in the old corporation of 
that borough. 

Sept. 26. At Scarborough, aged 67, 
Elizabeth, relict of Edward Ombler, esq. 
of Camerton-hall. 

Aged 70. John Holland, esq. of Slead 
House, near Halifax. 

Sept. 30. At the Cavalry Barracks, 
Leeds, aged 52, Major Nicholas Hoven- 
den, 50th Regt. He served 36 years in that 
Regt. and was present at Waterloo. 

Wates.—Sept. 28. At the residence 
of his mother, Tenby, S.W. aged 24, 
Lieut. W. W. D. Voyle, 9th Bengal Nat. 
Inf. second son of the late Lieut.-Col. 
Voyle. 

ScorLanp.—Sept. 16. At Edinburgh, 
James Macdonald, Esq. Sheriff Depute of 
Edinburgh. 

Sept. 24. At Drumduan, Forres, N.B. 
aged 65, Lieut.-Col. Simon Fraser, late 
of the Hon. East India Company’s 
Bengal Service. 

Sept. 25. At Langton House, co. 
Berwick, the Most Hon. Mary-Turner 
Marchioness dowager of Breadalbane. 
She was the eldest daughter and co-heir 
of David Gavin, esq. of Langton, by Lady 
Elizabeth Maitland, second dau. of James 
seventh Earl of Lauderdale ; was married 
in 1793 to John fourth Earl of Breadal- 
bane, who was created a Marquess in 
1831, and died in 1834, leaving issue 
Lady Elizabeth, wife of Sir John Pringle, 
Bart., Mary now Duchess of Bucking- 
ham, and the present Marquess of Bread- 
albane. A portrait of the Countess of 
Breadalbane, by Sir Wm. Beechey, was 
exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1807. 

At Edinburgh, aged 52, Sir Charles 
Gordon, of Drimnin. He was secretary 
of the Highland Agricultural Society 
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for upwards of 20 years. He received the 
honour of knighthood from William the 
Fourth in 1836. 

Lately. At Edinburgh, Assistant Sur- 
geon Walter Traill (1838), late of the 
Pique, 36. 

IRELAND.—Any. 19. In Gardiner-st. 
Dublin, aged 82, Robert Haig, esq. of 
Dodderbank. 

Sept. 15. At the Castle, Parsonstown, 
aged 4 days, the infant dau. of the 
Countess of Rosse. 

Sept.19. At Turlough Park, Castlebar, 
Mayo, aged 61, Lieut.-Col. Edward 
Thomas Fitz Gerald, K.H. 

Sept. 26. Suddenly, at Newtown, near 
Clonmel, aged 50, Margaret-Ramsay, 
third dau. of the Rev. Richard Warde, 
late Rector of Ditton, and Vicar of Yald- 
ing, and granddau. of the Rev. James 
Ramsay, the justly celebrated advocate for 
the abolition of the slave trade. 

Sept. 27. At the residence of his bro- 
ther, Acheson Lyle, esq. Chief Remem- 
brancer, Hugh Lyle, esq. of Carnagrave, 


Donegal, Deputy-Lieut, and Treasurer of 


Londonderry. 

Lately. John Heuston, esq. M.D., 
M.R.1.A., Member of the Council of the 
Royal College of Surgeons in Ireland, 
Surgeon to the city of Dublin Hospital, 
Lecturer at the School of Medicine, Park- 
street, and Member of the Society of 
Naturalists and Physicians at Huldel- 
berg, &c. 

At Gurtnascreena, aged 14, Margaret, 
dau. of Michael Gallwey, esq. J.P., Skib- 
bereen. His three daughters, with other 
young ladies, went to bathe at a place 
called Poulgurrum, or the blue hole, which 
is a small lake, caused by a waterfall, and 
distant several miles from the sea. Whilst 
bathing, Margaret got out of her depth, 
when her two sisters rushed to her rescue, 
and would have perished had it not been 
for the presence of mind of Miss Collins, 
of Skibbereen, who, at the risk of her own 
life, succeeded in rescuing them ; but she 
was not so fortunate as to save the other 
girl, who sank to rise no more. 

Mr. Davis, one of the principal contri- 
butors to the Nation newspaper. He was 
under 30 years of age, and held a very 
respectable position at the bar; and was 
one of the very few Protestants who allied 
themselves to Mr. O’Connell’s Repeal 
Association. Mr. Davis was the author 
of some of the most remarkable revolu- 
tionary articles which have appeared in the 
‘* Nation ;”’ and, while we protest against 
his opinions, it must be conceded he was 
an honourable and talented man. 

Oct. 1. At Athlone, in Loughrea, 
Lieut. Gregory, nephew of the Viscountess 
Castlemaine, attached to the revenue pos 





lice. He was drowned, with two of the 
force, from his boat upsetting in a squall. 

Oct. 6. Aged 60, Mr. Duckett, of 
Dublin. He landed at Kingstown, and 
walked about 20 yards, when he fell down 
and expired. His death was caused by an 
enlargement of the heart. He was a 
highly respectable solicitor, and had been 
for many years sub-sheriff of Tipperary. 

JERSEY.—Sept. 27. W. Heath, esq. 
of Heathfield, son of the late W. Heath, 
esq. of Bristol. 

East Inpres.—March 16. At Caun- 
pore, aged 21, Samuel Bond, son of Major 
Bond, of Bristol. 

April 23. At sea, on board the Here- 
fordshire, on his voyage from India, Major 
Edward William Kennett, 13th Bombay 
Nat. Inf. 

May 13. AtCalcutta, Mr. John Stewart 
Clark, aged 25, Second Officer of the 
Tartar, and third son of H. Clark, esq. 
Elstree Hall, Herts. 

May 21. On board the Clifton, on her 
passage from Calcutta, aged 22, Charlotte- 
Cecilia, wife of Lieut. William Arden 
Crommelin, Bengal Eng. 

June 8. At Jaulna, aged 18, Simon 
Fraser, esq. Cornet in the Ist Madras 
Light Cav. He was the third son of the 
late Hon. Wm. Fraser, and nephew of 
Major-Gen. Lord Saltoun, K.C.B. and 
G.C.H. 

June12. At Zanzibar, aged 19, Henry- 
Septimus, youngest son of Mr. Gritton, 
of Epsom, and grandson of the late Rev. 
George Jepson, Prebendary of Lincoln. 

June 22. At Jansi, aged 23, Lieut. 
Henry Reid, of the 58th Bengal Inf., and 
Adj. of the 2nd battalion of the Bundel- 
kund Legion, second son of Capt. David 
Reid, late Bengal Cav. 

July 4. At Hydrabad, Charles Lush, 
esq. M.D. 14th Nat. Inf. Bombay. 

July 7. At the Cape of Good Hope, 
aged 42, William James Conolly, esq. of 
the Bengal Service. 

July 14. At Fort William, Calcutta, 
aged 31, the Hon. Henry Stapleton, Capt. 
50th Reg. brother to Lord Beaumont. 
He commanded detachments of the 10th 
and 50th Regs. on board the Runnymede, 
wrecked on the Andaman Islands 10th 
Nov. 1844. 

July 18. At Madras, aged 24, Lieut. 
Arthur William Watson, 21st Nat. Inf., 
eldest son of J. H. Watson, esq. solicitor, 
Great Winchester-st. 

July \7. At Meerut, Capt. Ferdinand 
Charles Milner, Bengal Army, fourth son 
of the late Thomas Wheeler Milner, esq. 
of Manchester-sq. and of Wheelerfield, 
Jamaica. 

July 31. At Kolapore, Eliza, wife of 
Lieut, W. H. Grubb, of the Madras Art, 
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Aug.1. At Hyderabad, in Scinde, aged 
22, Ensign William E. Walker, of the 13th 
Nat. Inf. eldest son of Mr. W. T. Walker, 
formerly of the East India House. 

At Tannah, Johanna-Jacobina, wife of 
Capt. W. F. Curtis, Ist Reg. of Lancers. 

Aug.4. At Calcutta, Herbert-William, 
youngest son of the late Frederick-John 
Morris, esq. Collector and Salt Agent at 
Balasore. 

Aug. 17. At Poonah, aged 32, Eliza, 
wife of Henry Brown, esq. of the Bombay 
Civil Service, and dau. of the late Sir 
Henry Darell, Bart. 
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John Burrows, 14th Nat. Inf. and Super | 
intendent of Police, second son of Dr. G 
Mann Burrows, of Upper Gower-street. 

Lately. At Calcutta, Frederick, eldest 
son of the late Rev. W. H. Holworthy, 
Rector of Blickling, Norfolk. 

West Inpirs.—Aug. 9. At Ironshore 
Estate, Jamaica, aged 18, Charles- James, 
second son of James Steele, esq. late of 
Camberwell Grove and Lime-st.-sq. 

Aug. 27. At Dominica, Nathaniel, 
second son of the late William Humphrys, 
esq. of her Majesty’s Customs in that 





island, and grandson of the late Rev. 


Aug. 24. At Bombay, aged 42, Capt. © William Humphrys, of Antigua. 





TABLE OF MORTALITY IN THE METROPOLIS. 


(Including the District of Wandsworth and Clapham.) 
From the Returns issued by the Registrar General. 
= Deatus Recisrerep from Serr. 27, to Ocr. 18, 1845, (4 weeks.) 





Under 15 . .. 1668 
Males 1702 ? o . ee eeew ee 
2 am Tonee 13 to GD ....2 0 HOO La 
Females 1560 § 60 and upwards 585 se71 


Age not specified 12 
Births for the above period.. .... eeseseccee ceseceeeee A910 





AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, Oct. 27. 


Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. | Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 
s. d.| s. dw] s. d.| s dj s do | & dd 
64 0 | 36 7 [26 7437 7 [41 9 [48 1 

















PRICE OF HOPS, Oct. 27. 
Sussex Pockets, 5/. 15s. to 67. 15s.—Kent Pockets, 5/. 15s. to 107. 10s. 


PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Oct. 27. 
Hay, 4/. 5s. to 5/. 8s.—Straw, 1/. 18s. to 2/. 0s.— Clover, 51. 5s. to 61. Gs. 
SMITHFIELD, Oct. 27. To sink the Offal—perstone of Sibs. 
ne. Ss ey ae A Head of Cattle at Market, Oct. 27. 
MORTON cesscccscdccesscycas Gs 00 Se. Od. Beasts............. 3954 Calves 86 
WER cascactiees sscankead 4s. 4d. to 5s. 4d. SheepandLambs 24,250 Pigs 317 
POPK. vnc vcvnesevesctsccsedls Fes 80 Se, Sf 


COAL MARKET, Oct. 24. 
Walls Ends, from 15s. 6d. to 19s. Od.perton, Other sorts from 13s. 6d. to 24s. Od. 


TALLOW, per ewt.—Town Tallow, 44s. 0d. Yellow Russia, 44s. Od, 
CANDLES, 7s. Od. per doz. Moulds, 9s. 6d. 


PRICES OF SHARES. 


Atthe Office of WOLFE, Broruers, Stock and Share Brokers, 
23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 

Birmingham Canal, 93.——Ellesmere and Chester, 64.——Grand Junction, 100 
—— Kennet and Avon, 13%. Leeds and Liverpool, 510. Regent’s, 35 
——Rochdale, 54.——London Dock Stock, 118}. St. Katharine’s, 111.—— East 
and West India, 140, —— London and Birmingham Railway, 218. Great 
Western, 162. London and Southwestern, 78. Grand Juncticn Wate- 
Works, 92. —— West Middlesex, 130. Globe Insurance, 142. Guardian, 
50$.—— Chartered Gas, 693. Imperial Gas, 91. Phenix Gas, 40}. 
London and Westminster Bank, 27.——Reversionary Interest, 100. 


For Prices of all other Shares, enquire as above. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Stranp. 
From September *, 1845, to October 25, 1845, both inclusive. 


















































































































































































































Fabrenheit’s Therm. | Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
\44 ° 3 $ : mw 2/8 . ‘ 
S282) 8 (83) E salge| ¢ [32| 
SSIS 51S (S5| 8 Weather. ||35(55| 2 Ss] 8 Weather. 
Aaisa|* SA! & Aaloa| 4 4) & 
Sep. e | 2) © fin. pts Oct.| ° | ° | ° fin. pts. 
26 | 53 | 60 | 50 |29, 76 ||fair 11 | 50 | 55 | 43 /29, 58 |jrain, fr. eldy. 
27 | 55 | 60 | 52) , 79 |\slht. rn.cldy.|| 12 | 49 | 55 | 47 |30, 08 |/fair, foggy 
28 | 55 | 62 | 47 | =, 84 //frcly.shs.r.tr./| 13 | 59 | 62 | 49 | , 30 |Ido. 
29 | 53 | 57} 491] , 84 |\do.do.sm.do.|| 14 | 58 | 62 | 50| , 42 |/do. 
30 | 52 | 60 | 49] , 72 |\cloudy, fair | 15 | 60 | 66 | 56] , 19 v1 
O.1 | 52 | 60 | 49 | , 94 |\do. do. 16 | 55 | 58 | 47 | , 21 |\do. 
2| 59 | 64 | 62 | , 77 \\do. do. rain |} 17 | 50 | 55 | 57 | , 08 |\cloudy 
3 | 61 | 66 | 54| , 57 ||hvy.rn.cly.fr.|| 18 | 55 | 59 | 55 | , 14 |Ido. fair 
4/57 | 62 | 55 | , 59 |Ifair, cloudy || 19 | 56 | 60 | 55} , 28 |\do.do.slt.shs, 
5149/551}46] , 94 cloudy, fair 20 | 55159 | 46) , 08 |ido. do. 
6 | 46/53} 51 | , 7% |Ido. rain 21|53| 55] 46] , 31 |jfair 
7| 47/153 | 46) =, 46 |\do. fair 22 | 50 | 56 | 52] , 42 |I\cloudy, fair 
8 | 51 | 57 | 54] , 03 j\do. do. rain |] 23 | 51 | 53 | 43 , 52 ||do. do. foggy 
9; 50 | 52 | 43 | , 29 \constantdo. || 24} 51 | 55 | 44 | , 49 | foggy, do, 
10, 50 | 56 | 46) , 4 [rains fr. cldy.|| 25 | 50 | 53 | 42} , 25 |/do. do. cloudy 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 
|. 14s. | 4s ai #igc 2 
S\s ult, | sss |.) & 
012138) SE 15 \weheeulsx| § | ex Bills, 
& =] | a be 8 seiQsissits fos) o 
el# |B E83 /ER ASE saiha| = | £1000. 
&/ 3 A <u i, 
3\ a _ no | ite w te 
27|\_—_—_——| 98} 46 pm. 
29 3 j— 268 47 45 pm. 
30 98 | 266 [5962 pm.| 44 46 pm. 
1\_~+———_,_ 98 | 45 47 pm. 
2 | 982 266 | 63 pm. | 45 47 pm. 
—— 98} —— | 45 47 pm. 
| 982 45 49 pm. 
98h 65 pm. | 48 53 pm. 
983 266 52 54pm. 
4 266 | 63 pm. | 51 49 pm. 
983 \—|266 50 48 pm. 
10) | 988 48 50pm, 
11,208 | 97% | 98% |1003| 102 | 67 pm. | 51 49 pm. 
13/208 | 973 | 983% |1003) 102 63 pm. | 53° 51 pm. 
14/207 | 973 | 983 |1003) 10; 267 | 63 pm. | 51 53 pm. 
152073, 973 | 983 100°| 102 51 53 pm. 
16'207 97 98 (992 | 102) 96$ 265 49 41 pm. 
17207 | 962 | 972 998 | 102 6258 pm.| 41 46 pm. 
18 964 | 97% [99° | 10; — 47 44 pm. 
20207 | 963 | 97) 982 | 107 — 40 43 pm. 
211207 | 963 | 974 \98} | 102} 96 |—264 | 56 pm. | 41 45 pm. 
22/207 | 96} | 97} \98% | 102] 96} 59 pm. | 43 45 pm. 
232063} 963 | 974 [983 | 10z,——\lo9 |__|____| 45 42 pm. 
24207 | 962 | 974 983 | 10! 1074'264 |5557pm,| 45 40 pm. 
25}2063| 953; 97 98 | 103 107}, 264 |56 52pm.) 42 39 pm. 
27/2053] 96 | 97 (983 ) 











ARNULL and ALLENDER, Stock and Share Brokers, 
6, Bank Chambers, London. 





J. B. NICHOLS AND SON, PRINTERS, 20, PARLIAMENT-STREET, 
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ARMS OF CARDINAL WOLSEY, 
in. terra cotta, 


at Hampton Court Laluce . 
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